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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Policies  adopted  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
necessitate  training  a  cadre  of  approximately  30,000  shelter  managers  during 
the  years  1981-1983.  The  shelter  manager  would  have  two  principal  functions: 

(1)  to  become  familiar  with  the  assigned  facility  and  prepare  it  for  use 
during  a  crisis;  and  (2)  to  manage  congregate  care/shelter  facilities  during 
an  emergency.  A  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  was  issued  seeking  scientific 
input  into  the  design  of  a  training  system  and  a  compatible  delivery  system 
that  would  establish  the  capability  to  train  the  required  number  of  shelter 
managers.  This  report  sunmarizes  the  findings  from  a  project  which  was 
carried  out  in  response  to  this  request. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  threefold:  (1)  to  design  a  shelter 
management  training  system  (SMTS)  that  would  display  training  requirements, 
specifications,  and  strategies  for  providing  the  competencies  needed  to 
carry  out  shelter  management  functions;  (2)  to  design  alternative  and  comple¬ 
mentary  training  delivery  systems  (SMTDS)  that  would  make  use  of  existing 
arrangements  of  host  organizations  and  societal  groups;  and  (3)  to  develop 
recommendations  for  implementing  the  above  goals.  The  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  and  its  complementary  Shelter  Management  Delivery  System 
must  provide  for  training  during  four  different  time  phases:  (1)  peacetime; 

(2)  an  extended  crisis-expectant  period;  (3)  a  short  crisis-expectant  period; 
and  (4)  no  preparation/short-warning  period,  under  a  variety  of  performance 
conditions  (e.g.,  large/small  shelters,  target/host  area,  etc.),  and  by 
means  of  a  flexible  arrangement  of  delivery  agencies  capable  of  providing 
training  and  support  in  all  community  situations. 
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The  report  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The  content  of  each  chapter 
is  briefly  summarized  below. 

Chapter  One  presents  some  of  the  background  with  regard  to  Civil  Defense 
policies  and  practices  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  shelter  management 
training.  This  chapter  also  describes  some  of  the  methodological  features 
that  were  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  SMTS  and  the  SMTDS . 

Chapter  Two  begins  with  analyses  of  the  various  audiences  for  shelter 
management  training  and  of  the  variety  of  shelter  environments  that  must  be 
accommodated  by  the  training  design.  Results  are  then  presented  from  an 
analysis  of  the  prerequisite  skills  that  trained  shelter  managers  must  possess 
and  the  responsibilities  they  must  assume.  Next,  the  various  instructional  op¬ 
tions  are  considered  in  separate  analyses  that  attempt  to  provide  answers  to 
the  questions  of  where,  when,  and  how  shelter  management  training  should  be 
conducted.  The  product  of  these  analyses  is  an  ideal  image  of  a  Shelter 
Management  Training  System  that  is  responsive  to  the  most  probable  training 
situations. 

Chapter  Three  presents  a  discussion  of  the  requirements  for  good 
delivery.  Organizational  characteristics  and  features  of  agencies  are  des¬ 
cribed  that  have  implications  for  a  candidate  agency's  efficacy  for  deliver¬ 
ing  shelter  management  training.  Two  of  the  most  important  candidate  agencies, 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  the  community  college  system,  are  then 
analyzed  according  to  these  characteristics.  Alternative  models  of  delivery 
using  these  two  agencies  are  presented  and  other  options  for  delivering 
Shelter  Management  Training  are  briefly  discussed. 

Chapter  Four  has  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  a  summary  of  and  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  investigation  are  presented.  The  second  part  lists  and 
discusses  recommendations  for  further  design,  development,  and  pilot  testing. 
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Included  among  these  recommendations  is  a  proposal  that  SMTS  and  SMTDS  be 
defined  as  part  of  a  larger  FEMA  training  system  and  a  plan  for  the  collabora¬ 
tive  development  and  pilot  testing  of  a  multi-agency  shelter  management 
delivery  capability. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  APPROACH 

In  this  chapter,  we  will  present  our  perceptions  of  the  context  and  con¬ 
cepts  which  form  the  background  for  our  development  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  (SMTS).  We  have  based  our  work  on  an  analysis  of  factors  re¬ 
lated  to  the  shelter  system  and  to  shelter  management  in  the  literature  of 
Civil  Defense,  and  on  a  methodology  that  has  proven  useful  for  the  design  of 
instructional  systems. 

Section  A  of  this  part  of  the  report  will  discuss  briefly  the  larger 
civil  defense  system  into  which  the  shelter  program  and  shelter  management 
training  must  be  integrated  and  will  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  such 
a  training  system  is  necessary.  Section  B  will  present  an  overview  of  the 
methodology  used,  including  a  summary  of  the  design  principles  and  procedures 
used  in  the  project.  Finally,  Section  C  of  the  Introduction  presents  some  of 
the  important  constraints  on  the  inquiry. 

A.  Shelter  Management  and  Civil  Defense— the  Need 

Before  attempting  to  design  any  training  system,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  history  of  the  subject  area,  discipline,  profession,  or  larger 
system  for  which  the  training  system  is  being  developed.  A  knowledge  of  this 
history  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  present  need;  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  attitudes  and  values  of  the  individuals  who  have  shaped  the  system; 
and  to  identify  some  of  the  Institutions,  arrangements,  and  resources  with 
which  the  new  training  system  must  interact. 

The  Shelter  Management  Training  System  (SMTS)  is  intended  to  provide 
training  which  will  prepare  Individuals  to  manage  congregate  lodging  facili¬ 
ties  and  fallout  shelters  during  a  nuclear  war  or  other  crisis  requiring  the 


protection  of  the  population.  The  system  becomes  a  part  of  the  Shelter 
Program,  which  in  turn  is  the  complement  of  the  Crisis  Relocation  Plan 
within  the  U.S.  Civil  Defense  program.  In  the  next  subsection,  we  will 
consider  briefly  past  and  present  aspects  of  the  Civil  Defense  program 
which  have  affected  and  currently  affect  the  design  of  the  SMTS. 

1 .  Civil  Defense  in  the  1980's 

In  each  decade,  this  country  has  seen  changes  in  the  American  attitude 
toward  the  possibility  of  war.  These  changes  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
developing  awareness  of  the  need  for  Civil  Defense.  At  the  same  time, 
developments  in  weaponry  and  in  the  military  potential  of  both  the  great 
and  smaller  powers  have  required  that  the  methods  used  to  defend  a  civilian 
population  change  as  well.  The  current  Civil  Defense  system  is  the  result 
of  these  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  public's  perception  of 
that  threat. 

a.  The  strategic  significance  of  Civil  Defense,  in  the  wars  that  have 

been  fought  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  proportion  of 

civilian  to  military  casualties  has  steadily  increased.  One  reason  for  this 

has  been  the  fact  that  a  modern  war  requires  an  immense  amount  of  support, 

not  only  in  the  form  of  pay  and  food  for  the  soldiers,  but  in  the  form  of 

ammunition,  weapons,  equipment  and  other  war  materiel.  World  War  II  saw 

the  first  large-scale  attempts  to  defeat  an  enemy  by  destroying  its  ability 

to  support  a  war,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  means  of  production 

and  the  surrounding  civilian  population.  According  to  Lenin: 

The  primary  productive  factor  of  all  humanity  is  the  laboring  man, 
the  worker.  If  he  survives,  we  can  save  everything  and  restore 
everything. . .but  we  shall  perish  if  we  are  not  able  to  save  him. 

(Journal  of  Civil  Defense,  1979,  p. 23) 
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Presumably,  the  converse  is  also  true:  Destruction  of  an  enemy's  work 
force  would  in  the  long  run  be  even  more  effective  than  destruction  of  the 
soldiers.  If  international  tensions  should  escalate  to  the  point  of  war, 
citizens  of  all  countries  involved  would  be  in  danger.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  400  areas  would  be  possible  targets,  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  risk  map  on  page  4.  These  "risk  areas"  include  the  homes  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population  {DCPA,  1979a).  The  nature  of  an  attack 
could  range  from  the  destruction  of  a  single  city  as  a  warning,  to  tactical 
attacks  on  specific  industrial  or  military  targets,  to  an  all-out  attack  on 
American  industrial  capability  (DCPA,  1979b).  The  effects  of  any  attack  would 
include  physical  destruction  of  people  and  property  due  to  the  blast  wave  and 
fire  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  nuclear  detonation,  deaths  due  to  fallout, 
damage  to  the  economic  and  social  system,  and  deaths  resulting  from  the  deter¬ 
ioration  of  conditions  following  the  attack. 

Obviously  the  effects  on  people  would  be  much  less  severe  if  people  could 
be  protected  in  some  way.  A  number  of  basic  approaches  to  Civil  Defense  have 
therefore  been  developed  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Some  countries,  like 
Norway  and  Sweden,  have  constructed  in-place  shelters  (blast  shelters)  for 
their  urban  populations,  which  can  withstand  the  effects  of  nearby  nuclear 
blasts.  A  second  solution  is  to  plan  procedures  to  evacuate  a  majority  of 
the  target  area  population  to  less  vulnerable  host  areas  (crisis  relocation). 

A  third  approach  is  for  individual  families  to  develop  blast  and  fallout 
protection  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  the  most  comprehensive  Civil  Defense 
system  of  any  nation  (DCPA,  1979a).  Its  program  is  nationwide,  consisting 
of  over  100,000  full-time  personnel  at  all  levels  of  the  government  and 
economy.  Blast  protection  has  been  developed  for  Soviet  leadership  and  for 


Figure  1.  Nuclear  risk  map  showing  U.S.  military  bases, 
industrial  areas,  and  cities.  The  nine  starred 
areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  ICBM  complexes. 
About  41  of  the  smaller  darkened  areas  are  bomber 
bases  or  ballistic  missile  submarine  ports.  The 
rest  are  various  other  military  bases  plus  metro¬ 
politan  areas  (250  cities  with  populations  over 
50,000).  (From  Materials  for  Presentation  on 


10-20  percent  or  more  of  the  urban  population,  including  essential  workers. 
Evacuation  plans  which  could  be  effected  in  about  a  week  would  allow  the 
bulk  of  the  urban  population  to  leave  the  cities  and  enter  rural  fallout 
shelters.  The  Soviets  have  an  historical  precedent  for  such  a  massive  relo¬ 
cation,  having  done  so  during  World  War  II.  In  addition,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  has  been  involved  in  Civil  Defense  training  and  practice 
exercises  for  many  years.  It  is  estimated  that  this  system  of  blast  shelters 
and  evacuation  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  protect  90%  of  their  population  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Given  the  possibility  that  the  current  Soviet  Civil  Defense  system  would 

not  only  enable  the  USSR  to  preserve  most  of  its  population,  but  to  rebuild 

their  economic  capability  in  two  to  four  years  as  well  (DCPA,  1979b),  many 

experts  believe  that  a  serious  strategic  imbalance  exists  between  the  United 

States  and  the  USSR.  T.K.  Jones'  testimony  to  the  Senate's  Joint  Committee 

on  Defense  Production  included  the  statement  that: 

These  Soviet  preparations  substantially  undermine  the  concept  of 
deterrance  that  forms  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  security. .. .Under 
such  a  condition,  the  so-called  balance  of  terror  shifts  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  future  confrontation, 
should  the  Soviet  Union  execute  its  civil  defense  plans,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  further  escalation  would  be  disastrous  to  the  United 
States.  It  might  well  be  tolerable  to  the  Soviets.  (DCPA,  1979a, 
pp.  19-20) 

Even  if  such  passive  defense  preparations  were  not  sufficient  for  a  great 
power  to  face  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  with  equanimity,  it  is  felt  that 
the  willingness  to  prepare  for  war  might  be  considered  a  test  of  a  country's 
"resolve,"  and  that: 

Marked  asymmetries  in  our  apparent  ability  to  protect  our  populations 
might  affect  one's  perceptions,  either  ours  or  the  Soviets'  or  third 

countries. . .of  where  we  are  relative  to  each  other - It  might  also 

make  us  more  vulnerable  to  coercion.  (DCPA,  1979a,  p.  22) 


It  is  apparent  that  a  well-planned  and  credible  Civil  Defense  program 
could  be  a  deciding  factor  in  deterring  or  defusing  the  escalation  process 


leading  to  a  nuclear  war. 

b.  Background  of  the  shelter  program  in  U.S.  Civil  Defense.  Observation 
of  the  British  bomb  shelter  program  during  World  War  II  and,  more  dramatically, 
of  the  effects  of  the  Atomic  bomb  on  the  unsheltered  populations  of  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima,  made  it  obvious  to  planners  in  the  1950's  that  an  effective 
Civil  Defense  program  must  incorporate  a  shelter  program.  But,  the  choice  and 
development  of  an  approach  to  Civil  Defense  that  would  be  both  effective  and 
acceptable  has  been  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  the  history  of  the  "cold  war"  hetween  the  major  nuclear  powers  (Harris 
&  Wanner,  1975). 

The  early  fifties  saw  the  development  of  a  national  Civil  Defense  program 
in  which  families  were  encouraged  to  adapt  basements  or  develop  their  own  bomb 
shelters.  However,  a  number  of  factors  including  the  supremacy  of  American 
nuclear  capabilities  at  that  time  led  to  a  situation  where  trust  was  placed 
in  military  rather  than  Civil  Defense. 

In  1961,  the  Berlin  Crisis  and  reported  developments  in  Soviet  weaponry 
sparked  new  public  interest  in  protection.  The  National  Fallout  Shelter 
Survey  (NFSS)  was  initiated  to  "identify,  license,  mark  with  distinctive 
signs,  and  stock  with  essential  food  and  other  supplies,  suitable  public  fall¬ 
out  shelter  space  in  existing  structures,  mines,  caves,  and  tunnels  through¬ 
out  the  United  States"  (Harris  &  Wanner,  1975,  p.  23).  Work  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  shelters  was  accompanied  by  renewed  interest  in  the  construction 
of  private  ones.  In  1962,  the  Cuban  Crisis  accelerated  Civil  Defense  activities. 


But  the  public  shelter  program  faltered  again  during  the  late  sixties. 
Although  public  information  on  self- protection  continued  to  be  distributed, 
the  shelter  program  remained  incomplete  (e.g.,  an  AIR  study  in  1966  noted 
that  public  fallout  shelter  spaces  were  marked  for  44%  of  the  population,  but 
stocked  for  only  21%)(Bend,  Cohen  &  McDaniel,  1966).  As  international  tensions 
decreased  during  the  seventies,  public  interest  shifted  from  Civil  Defense  to 
other  matters  including  preparation  for  natural  disasters.  Our  Civil  Defense 
actions  began  to  be  identified  with  our  disaster  preparedness  activities— 
an  "all  risks"  policy  reflected  in  President  Ford's  1975  statement,  "Through 
development  of  the  capability  to  support  and  assist  our  citizens  in  time  of 
war,  we  are  also  improving  our  ability  to  respond  to  humanitarian  needs  during 
natural  disasters"  (Harris  &  Wanner,  1975,  p.  28). 

The  policy  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  had  also  tended  to  dis¬ 
courage  obvious  Civil  Defense  activities  (DCPA,  1979a,  1979c).  However,  in 
the  mid-seventies,  government  studies  indicated  that  the  Soviet's  blast  shelter 
and  relocation  capability,  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  protect  90%  of 
their  population,  represented  not  only  a  defensive  imbalance  but  a  strategic 
threat  as  well  (DCPA,  1979a).  Presumably,  the  relative  invulnerability  of  the 
Soviet  civilian  population  would  allow  Soviet  leaders  to  hold  our  cities  as 
hostages  while  they  conducted  some  kind  of  offensive  move  on  another  front. 

Studies  of  U.S.  protection  capability  indicate  that  in-place  shelters 
now  available  are  likely  to  protect  only  30-40%  of  the  population.  Extensive 
development  of  blast  shelters  might  eventually  protect  90%  of  the  population, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  in  time  and  money.  Studies  of  this  sort 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Crisis  Relocation  Program,  which  might  protect 
as  many  as  80%  of  the  population,  was  the  best  and  most  expedient  option. 

As  a  result  of  Presidential  Decision  #41  (1978),  Implementation  of  the  program 
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was  set  to  begin  in  1980. 


c.  The  place  of  shelters  in  Crisis  Relocation  Planning.  At  present,  in- 
place  sheltering  in  the  cities  using  the  shelter  facilities  now  available 
is  considered  a  complementary  (and  second-best)  alternative  to  relocation. 
According  to  a  DCPA  document  prepared  in  October  1977,  full  viability  of  the 
in-place  shelters  would  require  at  least  a  year  of  intensive  effort  (including 
stocking  and  marking  of  shelters,  training  of  managers  and  radiological 
officers,  local  planning,  and  public  education). 

Crisis  Relocation  Planning  was  started  in  most  states  during  1977,  and 
detailed  local  plans  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  1983.  According  to 
DCPA: 

Planning  provides  for  keeping  essential  services  and  industries  in 
operation  in  risk  areas  during  the  period  of  evacuation,  by  key 
workers  commuting  from  nearby  host  areas.  Host  area  plans  empha¬ 
size  temporary  lodging  of  evacuees  in  non-residential  structures, 
feeding,  and  development  of  fallout  protection  primarily  by  plac¬ 
ing  earth  beside  and  on  top  of  existing  structures  identified  by 
engineering  surveys.  (DCPA,  1977,  p.  3) 

According  to  a  common  scenario  in  which  a  week  elapses  between  the 
relocation  order  and  the  attack,  the  population  might  be  sheltered  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  military  or  civilian  leaders  protected  in  blast  shelters 
(Emergency  Operation  Centers)  in  or  near  target  areas  or 
host  areas; 

t  a  small  proportion  of  population  protected  to  some  extent 
in  fallout  shelters  located  in  target  areas; 

•  relocated  populations  protected  in  upgraded  group  shelters 
in  host  areas; 

•  relocated  populations  protected  in  upgraded  private  homes  in 
host  areas. 
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In  the  case  of  "key  industries"  or  organizations  which  have  developed  their 
own  relocation  plans,  all  the  employees  of  certain  companies  might  be  re¬ 
located  to  the  same  town  or  shelter.  Evacuation  assignments  for  special 
populations  would  be  made  by  local  planners  working  with  host  community 
governments. 

d.  Public  attitudes  towards  sheltering  and  crisis  relocation.  A  1978 
survey  conducted  by  Jiri  Nehnivajsa  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
(Nehnevajsa,  1979)  focused  on  issues  of  credibility  and  acceptance  of 
national  Civil  Defense  policies.  A  sample  of  adults  from  all  over  the 
country  were  asked  questions  relating  to  Civil  Defense.  Their  responses 
were  analyzed  to  provide  information  on:  (1)  credibility--people's  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  threat  and  the  effectiveness,  utility,  and  relative  advantages 
of  Civil  Defense  practices;  and  (2)  acceptance  in  terms  of  attitude  towards 
willingness  to  get  involved  in,  and  actual  participation  in  Civil  Defense 
activities.  This  latter  analysis  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  context 
of  the  present  report  since  it  addressed  questions  of  whether  people  in  risk 
areas  would  relocate  to  safer  areas  during  a  period  of  high  international 
tensions  and  of  how  willing  people  in  potential  host  areas  would  be  to 
receive  them. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  almost  half  the  population  might  evacuate 
spontaneously  during  a  period  of  extreme  threat,  and  that  even  more  would 
relocate  given  a  Presidential  order.  This  would  bring  the  total  number  of 
evacuees  to  69.1%  of  the  population.  Many,  however,  indicated  doubt  that 
there  would  be  enough  warning  time  for  them  to  evacuate  safely.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  despite  some  doubts,  78%  of  the  population  believe  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  develop  Crisis  Relocation  Plans. 
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With  regard  to  shelters,  32.4%  of  those  surveyed  were  in  favor  of  public 
fallout  shelters,  and  a  clear  majority  felt  that  shelters  should  be  built, 
marked,  and  stocked.  Many  felt  that  blast  as  well  as  fallout  shelter  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  provided.  As  much  as  37%  of  the  respondents  had  considered 
sheltering  in  their  basements.  Public  support  of  a  crisis  relocation  policy 
is  reflected  in  the  finding  that  72%  of  the  population  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  their  basements  or  home  with  others  If  necessary. 

Although  these  findings  show  that  there  is  considerable  national  support 
for  relocation,  for  sharing  a  shelter  with  others,  and  even  for  opening  one's 
home  to  strangers,  there  is  some  evidence  that  such  studies  may  not  have 
asked  the  right  questions.  British  experience  in  World  War  II  and  Dutch 
experience  during  a  flood  in  1953  indicate  that  despite  willingness,  social 
and  cultural  differences  between  evacuees  and  hosts  can  cause  difficulties 
(Beach,  1967;  Ikle  &  Kincaid,  1956).  An  American  study  reported  that  when 
an  evacuation  experience  was  satisfactory,  it  was  usually  because  the  evacuees 
were  friends  or  relatives  of  their  hosts  and  because  they  stayed  too  short  a 
time  for  friction  to  develop  (Ikle,  1964).  This  report  also  pointed  out  that 
since  cities  have  larger  proportions  of  non-white  residents  than  do  rural 
areas,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  sufficient  numbers  of  "peer  families" 
to  match  urban  residents  with  (Ikle  &  Kincaid,  1956,  pp.  11-61).  Despite 
public  support  for  a  Crisis  Relocation  and  Shelter  Program,  such  a  program 
might  present  problems  which  should  be  anticipated  in  Civil  Defense  planning 
and  in  the  training  of  individuals  entrusted  with  congregate  care. 


2.  The  Need  for  Training 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  there  is  a  need  to  train  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  will  be  in  charge  of  congregate  lodging  facilities  and  fallout 
shelters.  These  reasons  include  but  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  following 

•  Shelter  management  denotes  a  wide  assortment  of  responsibilities. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  examined  the  shelter  management 
problem  and  identified  scores  of  discrete  administrative,  organi¬ 
zational,  operational,  and  technical  duties  and  services.  On  the 
basis  of  the  enormity  of  the  tasks  that  have  to  be  carried  out 
alone,  some  prior  familiarization  seems  to  be  required. 

•  Some  shelters  will  be  quite  large.  The  job  of  managing  and  satis¬ 
fying  the  needs  of  thousands  of  evacuees  is  too  complex  to  be  left 
to  an  emergent  leader  (Miller,  1960). 

t  Shelter  management  will  occur  during  a  crisis  situation.  A  crisis 
situation,  and  especially  a  nuclear  crisis  situation,  is  a  peculiar 
one.  It  will  be  difficult  for  an  individual  to  cope  with  varieties 
of  crisis-related  problems  based  on  experience  alone  (Hilmar,  I960). 

•  Many  shelter  management  problems  will  be  technical  in  nature  (e.g.. 
ventilation).  Technical  problems  call  for  technical  skills  that 
require  practice  and  would  be  difficult  to  learn  on  the  spot. 

•  Every  contingency  cannot  be  worked  out  in  advance.  There  is  a  need 
to  have  individuals  who  are  oriented  to  the  "big  picture,"  and  the 
overall  status  of  people  and  resources  in  order  to  deal  with  con¬ 
tingencies  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  problems  (Carr,  1968). 

•  Recruitment  alone  cannot  be  relied  on  to  produce  that  mix  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills  and  dispositions  that  characterize  a  successful  leader. 

t  People  tend  to  follow  leaders  that  they  judge  to  be  prepared  and 
composed  and  mistrust  leaders  that  they  believe  to  be  inexperienced 
and  unprepared. 

•  One  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  shelter  life  will  be  the  first 
few  hours.  The  intensity  of  this  period  and  the  number  and  kind 
of  tasks  that  must  be  performed  makes  it  necessary  that  managers 
receive  extensive  pre-training. 

•  The  overall  boost  in  effectiveness  associated  with  trained  vs. 
untrained  leaders  found  both  In  naturalistic  settings,  e.g.,  the 
British  experience  In  World  War  II  (Guskin,  1960)  and  in  experi¬ 
ments  In  the  area  of  shelter  management  (Smith,  1966)  makes  it 
apparent  that  training  may  not  only  be  the  key  to  a  smooth  in¬ 
shelter  operation  but  to  the  successful  transition  to  post¬ 
shelter  life  as  well. 
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B.  Methodology 

Just  as  the  medium  used  affects  the  content  of  a  message,  a  Research 
and  Development  methodology  inevitably  affects  the  nature  of  an  R&D  product. 

An  understanding  of  the  conceptual  framework  for  this  project  is  therefore 
essential  for  the  comprehension  of  the  material  in  this  report.  In  this 
section,  we  will  discuss  two  fundamental  aspects  of  the  methodology:  the 
interdependence  of  training  and  its  delivery,  and  the  principles  of  system 
design. 

1 .  Training  and  Delivery 

A  systems  approach  to  the  design  of  an  educational  system— a  system 
whose  major  purpose  is  to  educate—requires  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
different  levels  that  affect  or  are  involved  in  the  educational  process. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  educational  system  of  which  shelter  management  training 
is  a  part  can  be  described  with  reference  to  five  levels. 

The  first,  and  most  inclusive  level  is  the  societal.  The  societal  level 
consists  of  the  general  population  whose  needs  the  system  must  meet  and  which 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  both  system  resources  and  clients.  The  institutional 
level  is  the  policy-making  level  of  an  organization  or  agency.  In  the  present 
context,  the  institutional  level  is  represented  by  the  national  and  regional 
offices  that  administer  the  national  Civil  Defense  System.  Policies  developed 
at  the  institutional  level  are  implemented  at  the  organizational  level.  In 
that  instance,  the  organizational  level  is  represented  by  local  offices  in  the 
Civil  Defense  System.  These  offices  in  turn  assign  responsibilities  for 
shelter  management  training  to  individuals,  programs,  or  departments  within 
or  outside  the  agency  who  are  then  charged  with  carrying  out  the  training.  The 
resultant  arrangements  and  practices  constitute  the  instructional  level. 
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Finally,  the  learning  experience  level  is  embodied  by  the  shelter  management 
"classes"  and  the  trainees.  Figure  2  presents  a  more  detailed  depiction  of 
the  levels  of  the  system. 
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Learn  how  to  partlcl-  1 
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Figure  2.  Systems  levels  involved  in 
shelter  manager  training. 


In  this  report,  we  will  be  dealing  primarily  with  two  levels  of  this  hier¬ 
archy— the  Organizational  Level,  represented  by  the  model  for  a  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  Delivery  System  (Part  III),  and  the  Instructional  Level,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System  (Part  II). 
a.  Instructional  systems.  An  instructional  system  has  been  defined  by 


Smith  as  "an  integrated  set  of  media,  equipment,  methods,  and  personnel 
efficiently  performing  the  functions  required  to  accomplish  one  or  more 


objectives"  (Smith,  1966,  p.  18).  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  instructor 
arranges  and  manages  the  activities  at  the  learning-experience  level  that 
enable  students  to  attain  system  objectives. 

Figure  3  shows  a  general  model  of  an  instructional  system  developed 
by  Smith.  The  model  displays  how  a  system's  functions  must  interact  in 
order  to  accomplish  instructional  objectives. 


Figure  3.  A  model  of  an  instructional 
system.  (From  Smith,  1966.) 


In  the  present  context,  the  Job  is  that  of  the  Shelter  Manager  and 
consists  of  all  the  tasks  which  the  manager  of  a  congregate  lodging  or  fall¬ 
out  shelter  must  be  able  to  perform.  From  an  analysis  of  these  tasks,  one 
may  derive  behaviors  which  can  be  written  as  behavioral  objectives  in  the 
areas  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes.  When  the  student  or  trainee  has 
attained  these  objectives,  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  perform  the  shelter 
manager's  job. 
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In  the  instructional  situation,  the  trainer  presents  the  student  with 
know! edge  and  arranges  for  him/her  to  practice  using  that  knowledge  through 
various  strategies  of  instructional  management.  Quality  control,  or  evalua 
tion,  is  applied  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  training  has  been 
successful. 

Smith  presents  the  components  of  an  instructional  system  as  an  interac¬ 
tive  cycle.  Gagne  and  Briggs  (1974)  describe  in  more  detail,  a  series  of 
linear  instructional  events.  However  the  two  approaches  to  defining  the 
instructional  process  can  be  related  as  follows: 


Gagne"  and  Briggs 


Gaining  attention. 

Informing  the  learner  of  the 
objective. 

Stimulating  recall  of  pre¬ 
requisite  learned  capabilities. 

Presenting  the  stimulus 
materials. 

Providing  learning  guidance. 

Eliciting  the  performance. 

Providing  feedback 
assessing  performance. 

Enhancing  retention  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  learning. 


Smi  th 

Analyzing  the  job. 

Objectives. 

Presentation  of  knowledge. 

Management  of  students. 

Practice  of  knowledge. 
Practice  of  performance. 

Quality  control. 


The  process  by  which  an  instructional  system  can  be  designed  for  Shelter 
Management  Training  will  be  described  in  Section  2. 
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b.  Delivery  systems.  The  concept  of  a  "delivery  system"  probably  first 
reached  public  awareness  in  the  context  of  the  space  program,  where  it  was 
used  to  refer  to  component  equipment  and  activities  required  to  get  the  pay- 
load  (men,  scientific  equipment,  fuel  and  supplies,  etc.)  from  the  launch 
point  to  the  point  of  destination. 

In  recent  years  the  term  has  been  adopted  by  instructional  designers  to 
describe  the  arrangements ,  activities  and  support  materials  which  work  to¬ 
gether  to  deliver  a  given  instructional  system  to  its  users.  The  delivery 
system  can  therefore  be  seen  as  including  the  instructional  system  it  deliv¬ 
ers,  just  as  the  organizational  level  embraces  the  instructional  level. 

Banathy  (1977)  describes  a  delivery  system  for  educational  change  as 
performing  three  major  functions:  defining  and  displaying  the  desired 
change,  designing  the  institutional  adaptations  needed  for  the  change  to 
take  place,  and  arranging  for  change  implementation  and  management.  In 
addition,  the  designer  of  a  delivery  system  must  do  the  following: 

1.  consider  how  the  instructional  system  can  be  applied  in  a 
variety  of  user  settings; 

2.  consider  the  effects  of  delivering  the  instructional  system 
at  all  five  levels  of  the  educational  system; 

3.  consider  simultaneously  and  Interactively  the  instructional 
system's  environment,  goals,  functions,  components,  and  pro¬ 
cesses. 

4.  establish  an  interface  between  the  instructional  system  and 
the  constraints  of  the  real  world. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  delivery  system  concept  includes 
and  draws  upon  concepts  and  strategies  from  areas  such  as  dissemination, 
implementation,  institutionalization,  and  organizational  change.  In  Part 
III  of  this  report  we  will  discuss  the  influence  of  relevant  literature  on 
the  development  of  delivery  systems,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  delivery 
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system  in  providing  an  interface  between  the  instructional  system  and  the 
Civil  Defense  system  as  a  whole. 


2.  System  Design 

The  process  by  which  one  arrives  at  an  instructional  or  delivery  system 

is  design.  Banathy  (1979)  describes  the  design  process  as  follows: 

Design  is  concerned  with  how  things  ought  to  be.  Design  explores 
and  devises  systems  that  attain  goals,  and  it  seeks  out  paths 
leading  towards  them.  Design  releases  our  creative  potential. 

It  involves  us  in  an  unbounded  speculation  about  reaching  desired 
outcomes.  The  designer  sets  forth  ideal  images  of  a  desired  future 
state  and,  considering  constraints,  seeks  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ideal,  (p.  2) 

For  Banathy,  design  is  a  process  of  disciplined  inquiry  having  five  major 

components : 

•  The  analysis  of  the  design  problem  and  the  formulation  of  the 
goals  or  requirements  of  the  system  to  be  designed,  or  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  the  system  state  we  wish  to  attain; 

•  The  devising  of  a  set  of  differentiated  alternatives,  alternatives 
that  are  acceptable  representations  of  the  future  system  state; 

•  The  display  of  criteria  by  which  to  examine  the  alternatives; 

•  The  selection  of  the  most  promising  alternative(s) ;  and 

•  The  communication  of  findings. 

Unlike  the  natural  and  behavioral  sciences,  in  which  the  goal  is  analy¬ 
sis,  such  fields  as  engineering  depend  more  heavily  on  synthesis  and  design. 
Analysis  is  concerned  with  describing  the  way  things  are  and  how  they  work. 
Synthesis  and  design  is  goal -oriented  inquiry  that  is  concerned  with  the  way 
things  ought  to  be.  The  process  of  constructing  and  reconstructing  systems 
is  the  principal  methodology  of  design  (Gephart,  1978). 

The  design  of  training  and  delivery  systems  for  shelter  management  In¬ 
volves  the  synthesis  of  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  which  must  then 
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be  interfaced  with  the  requirements  of  the  social  and  instructional  setting 
in  order  to  present  an  image  of  what  Shelter  Management  Training  ought  to  be. 
Some  of  the  principles,  strategies,  and  constraints  of  this  process  are  des¬ 
cribed  below. 

a.  The  design  process.  The  basic  design  process  for  any  educational 
system  involves  the  interaction  of  four  operations:  input,  transformation, 
output,  and  feedback/adjustment  (Banathy,  1977).  These  operations  may  be 
defined  as  follows: 

•  Input  consists  of  information  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources 
about  every  aspect  of  the  educational  system  being  addressed, 
from  the  learner  and  instructional  environment  to  the  content  or 
competencies  being  taught. 

•  Transformation  covers  the  major  activities  of  establishing  objec¬ 
tives,  selecting  appropriate  content,  methods,  and  educational 
resources,  and  developing  assessment  procedures  and  implementation 
arrangements. 

•  Output  includes  the  results  of  transformation  activities  in  which 
a  "model"  of  the  proposed  instructional  system  is  described  and 
tested  against  an  analysis  of  the  system  into  which  it  will  have 
to  fit. 

•  Feedback  involves  analysis  of  the  assessment  and  revision  of  the 
model  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  development  of  in¬ 
structional  programs  or  products. 

Figure  4  shows  relationships  of  these  operations  when  applied  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Shelter  Management  Training  System. 
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INPUT 


Formulation  of 
training  requirements 

Definition  of  shelter 
management  role 

Specification  of 
competencies  relevant 
to  shelter  management 

Information  on  trainee 
characteristics 

Selection  of  compe¬ 
tencies  for  which 
to  train 

Criteria  for  trainee 
selection 

Inforraation/knowledge 

base 

Organizing  concepts 

Resources  available 
to  the  system 


^TRANSFORMATION 


Formulation  of  train¬ 
ing  objectives 

Selection  of  content 
and  its  organization 

Selection  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  methods 

Identification  of 
human  and  material 
resources  that  can  be 
applied  in  mediating 
the  content 

Development  of  assess¬ 
ment  means  and  methods 

Arrangements  for 
implementation  and 
management 


►  OUTPUT 


Specification  of  the 
outcome  model  (the 
model  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  system) 


the  outcome  model 
against  the  instruc¬ 
tional  system 

\ 

Assessment  of  dis¬ 
crepancy  , concurrence 
between  the  model  and 
the  operating  instruc¬ 
tional  system 


Analysis  of  assessment  data, 
the  redesign  of  the  system 
based  on  data,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  adjustments 
by  which  to  improve  the 
instructional  system 

1 

FEEDBACK 

Figure  4.  Model  of  an  instructional 
systems  design.  (Adapted 
from  Banathy,  1977.) 


The  four  operations  we  have  just  discussed  can  be  considered  as  covering 
the  first  of  several  stages  which  lead  to  the  actual  development  and  testing 
of  an  instructional  product.  These  stages  and  the  relationships  displayed 
among  them  are  in  the  diagram  below. 
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Figure  5.  Stages  in  the  development 

of  an  instructional  product. 


The  stages  can  be  defined  as  follows: 

•  Exploration  stage.  The  identification  of  the  product  or  system 
that  should  be  analyzed  or  the  problem  that  needs  to  be  solved. 

•  Model  building  stage.  (1)  The  construction  and  testing  of  al¬ 
ternate  conceptual  models  in  order  to  determine  what  the  pro¬ 
duct  or  solution  should  be  able  to  do  and  how  it  should  look; 

(2)  the  plan  for  development,  validation,  and  installation. 

•  Design  and  development.  The  design  and  the  building  of  a  working 
product  or  solution. 

•  Validation.  The  supervised  testing  and  revision  of  the  working 
system  with  appropriate  audiences. 

•  Installation  and  implementation.  The  "hands-off"  trial  of  the 
system  under  naturalistic  conditions. 
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In  this  report,  we  are  concerned  with  the  first  cycle  of  design  activity, 
in  which  the  input  provided  by  an  extensive  exploration  of  relevant  litera¬ 
ture  is  transformed  through  a  variety  of  analyses  into  output  in  the  form 
of  the  Shelter  Manager  Training  and  Delivery  System  Models. 

b.  Modeling  the  system.*  One  of  the  most  prominent  activities  in  the 
process  of  design  is  the  development  of  a  "model"  of  the  system  being  ad¬ 
dressed.  As  used  here,  the  term  model  refers  to  the  conceptual  representation 
of  "something  to  be  constructed,"  such  as  a  product  or  solution  to  be  developed. 
Its  outcome  is  a  description  of  what  the  product  should  be  able  to  do,  what 
it  should  look  like,  and  perhaps,  a  plan  for  how  it  will  be  developed. 

Spending  the  time  to  develop  such  a  description  of  a  proposed  product  or 
program  gives  the  developer  the  freedom  to  speculate  freely  and  consider 
a  broad  spectrum  of  alternative  approaches  to  the  problem  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  modest  investment  of  time  and  resources.  Careful  evaluation  of  a 
model  for  an  educational  product  can  Identify  potential  problems  or  defi¬ 
ciencies.  If  these  are  corrected  in  the  design  stage,  the  developed  product 
will  require  less  revision.  When  time  allows,  a  number  of  alternative  model 
solutions  to  an  educational  problem  should  be  developed  and  then  compared 
and  synthesized  to  arrive  at  the  most  useful  product. 

In  constructing  a  model  of  a  training  system  or  subsystem,  one  may  choose 
to  focus  on  either  its  structure  (aspects  or  domponents  and  relationships 
among  them)  or  its  processes  (the  learning  stages  and  activities  involved 
in  those  stages).  Both  structure  and  process  are  of  equal  importance:  they 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  systemic  coin.  Which  one  is  emphasized  may  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  system  involved  or  the  use  to  which  the  model  will  be 

Adapted  from  Banathy,  Developing  a  Systems  V lew  of  Education,  pp.  77-79. 
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put.  Diagrams  illustrating  examples  of  structural  and  process  models  appear 
on  pp.  23  and  24. 

In  this  report,  we  present  "models"  of  two  systems  involved  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Shelter  Managers— the  Shelter  Management  Training  System,  and  the 
Delivery  System  that  supports  it.  In  modeling  the  Training  System,  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  structure,  i.e. ,  with  understanding  what  the  system 
should  include— what  content,  behaviors,  instructional  strategies,  etc.  could 
or  should  be  covered.  In  describing  the  Delivery  System,  however,  we  are 
interested  not  so  much  in  the  various  agencies  concerned  as  in  the  process  by 
which  they  provide  the  training. 

c.  Design  principles  and  assumptions.  There  are.  In  addition  to  the 
design  strategies  and  procedures  just  described,  an  array  of  principles  and 
assumptions  which,  if  they  do  not  constrain  choices  and  decisions  about  the 
design  of  the  systems,  will  at  least  be  given  high  priority. 

One  of  the  most  basic  of  these  is  the  systems  perspective  (Banathy,  1978) 
discussed  in  an  earlier  section.  The  most  relevant  characteristics  of  this 
perspective  include: 

•  Holism  is  the  idea  that  complex  pheonomena  must  be  explained  by 
the  entire  set  of  relations  between  their  components,  and  must  be 
described  as  more  than  a  collection  of  discrete  parts; 

•  System  behaviors  include  such  non-obvious  behaviors  as  communica¬ 
tion,  control,  adaptation,  learning,  and  self-organization; 

t  Relationships  within  systems  are  essentially  orderly  and  can  be 
defined  and  predicted  from  the  study  of  comparable  systems ; 

t  Open  systems  feature  a  dynamic  interplay  of  processes  and  are 
regulated  by  negative  feedback  (which  adjusts  or  corrects  system 
operations  back  to  their  original  course)  or  positive  feedback 
(which  stimulates  a  system  to  redirect  or  transform  itself); 

•  Interdisciplinary  approaches  are  most  appropriate  for  the  study 
of  systems. 

•  An  intrapolative  (ideal  system  model)  approach  is  used  rather 
than  extrapolating  from  wnat  already  exists". 
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INPUT 


Information  about: 

(1)  the  inatruct  tonal 
1  environment 

(2)  the  instructional 
system 

(3)  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities  and 
arrangements 

Concepts  governing 
the  design  of  the 
learner's  system 

The  learner  and  his 
environment,  competences, 
needs,  interests, 
values,  and  other 
characteristics 

Resources  and  facilities 
and  their  arrangements 
available  to  the  learner 

4 


transformation 


OUTPUT* 


Construct  and  apply 
Various  output  models 


l 


Process  output 


Identify  concurrence/ 
discrepancy 


•OUTPUT -growth 
and  lrarning; 
knowledge, 

competence, 

attitudes 

acquired 


Figure  6.  Learner  system,  a  process  model. 
(From  Banathy,  1977,  p.  110.) 
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Performance 
Envi ronment 

An  Analysis  of 
the  Group  to  be 
Trained 


Behavioral 

Specification 


Curriculum 

Content 

Specifications 


, Specifications  for 

Specifications  for 

Instructional  and 

Instructional 

Learning  Resources 

Management 

I 


Del i very 
Specifications 


Figure  7.  A  structural  model. 


There  are  a  number  of  assumptions  about  instruction  and  learning  that 
may  be  relevant  to  this  context.  These  assumptions  are  derived  from  our 


experience  in  the  development  of  instructional  systems  for  various  purposes. 
They  may  not  be  universal  laws  but  their  ubiquitousness  requires  that  we 
examine  their  appropriateness  for  the  shelter  management  context.  These 
assumptions  include: 

•  task  analysis— the  derivation  of  learning  goals  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  in  which  the  learning  will  be  used;  teach¬ 
ing  students  only  what  they  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  to 
function  competently  in  the  criterion  situation  (i.e.,  managing 

a  shelter); 

•  experiential  learning--to  construct  learning  and  practice  situa¬ 
tions  which  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  criterion  situa- 
ti  on ; 

•  spiral  sequencing--to  establish  learning  sequences  which  spiral 
on  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  learners  continually  receive 
practice  on  important  skills  and  transfer  from  simple  to  complex 
skills  is  maximized; 

•  the  use  of  instructors  as  facilitators  of  learning--to  put  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  management  of  learning  in  the  hands 
of  the  learners;  to  use  instructors  as  coordinators  of  learning 
arrangements  and  providers  of  guidance; 

•  team  learning— to  organize  learners  into  teams  when  appropriate 
in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  motivational  advantages  of  social 
learning. 

Some  of  these  assumptions  about  learning  are  reflected  also  in  the  way 
the  research  staff  organizes  its  own  activities.  These  activities  are 
characterized  by: 

•  participative  design--the  designers  work  closely  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  group  who  will  eventually  use  the  system  as  well  as 
with  content  experts; 

•  cyclic  development— the  evolution  of  the  system  proceeds  in  a 
series  of  cycles  in  which  conceptualization  and  development  are 
modified  by  evaluation  in  successive  stages  as  the  system 
progresses  from  model  through  prototype  testing  and  implementa¬ 
tion. 


These  then  are  the  basic  design  processes  and  principles  which  will 
govern  our  approach  to  the  problem  of  designing  training  and  delivery 
systems  for  Shelter  Management. 

C.  Constraints  of  the  Inquiry 

There  are  two  major  types  of  constraints  that  must  be  held  in  mind  when 
discussing  the  training  and  delivery  systems  presented  in  the  report.  Both 
types  of  constraints  derive  from  uncertainties.  First,  there  are  uncertain¬ 
ties  that  relate  to  the  design  process  itself  and  the  environment  within 
which  the  design  process  occurs;  and  second  there  are  uncertainties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  process  being  modeled,  e.g.,  shelter  life. 

1 .  Design  Uncertainties 

Classic  systems  analysis  typically  begins  with  an  operating  system  that 
is  definable  and  stable.  Even  in  situations  where  a  new  system  must  be 
built  to  accomplish  some  function,  the  parameters  for  that  system  are  usually 
clear  to  the  designer.  These  parameters  usually  include  well  established  and 
concrete  components  such  as  a  physical  setting  or  a  piece  of  technology. 

The  design  task  for  the  Shelter  Management  Training  and  Delivery  System 
is  quite  another  story.  There  is  no  concrete  embodiment  for  these  systems, 
no  physical  setting,  and  no  existing  technology.  Further,  the  system  within 
which  these  systems  must  fit--the  Civil  Defense  System--is  quite  fluid, 
unstable  and  ill-defined.  The  situation  is  further  exacerbated  by  uncertain¬ 
ties  regarding  the  future  of  political  and  monetary  support  for  Civil  Defense, 
the  historic  diffusiveness  of  civil  defense  activities  and  components,  the 
newness  of  current  Civil  Defense  policies  and  practices,  the  lack  of  up-to- 
date  literature  about  these  policies  and  practices,  and  the  recent  reorgani- 
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zation  of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  into  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

One  additional  constraint  that  places  a  severe  limitation  on  the  design 
of  the  training  and  delivery  system  is  the  absence  of  data.  No  data  were 
available  to  us  concerning  the  successes  and  failures  of  previous  attempts 
to  train  shelter  managers  and  to  deliver  such  training  in  varying  fashions. 
Also,  data  on  shelter  living,  on  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  shelter 
managers,  and  on  the  delivery  of  other  aspects  of  civil  defense  training  was 
quite  sparse. 

The  result  of  these  design  constraints  is  a  situation  where  we 
must  design  a  "loosely  coupled  system"  according  to  "fuzzy  systems  theory" 
(Cavallo,  1979).  With  such  scant  knowledge  of  design  parameters  and  condi¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  national  Civil  Defense  system  and  how  the  Shelter 
Management  Training  System  must  articulate  with  this  broader  system,  the 
present  report  must  be  viewed  as  a  first  approximation  in  systems  design. 

2.  Uncertainties  in  the  Performance  Environment 

The  second  type  of  constraint  grows  out  of  uncertainties  with  regard 
to  what  can  be  expected  to  happen  in  a  nuclear  crisis.  In  other  words, 
the  design  task  must  depart  from  a  set  of  assumptions  about  the  major 
variables  (e.g.,  time,  space)  and  the  major  actors  in  the  system  (e.g.,  shelter 
managers,  local  civil  defense  directors).  Since  we  must  have  at  least  a 
tentative  image  of  the  training  situation  in  order  to  proceed,  we  have  used  the 
best  information  available  to  formulate  the  following  assumptions: 

•  There  will  be  sufficient  monies  allocated  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  minimal  competencies  on  the  part  of  shelter  managers 
and  to  provide  for  whatever  follow-up  training  and  support  sys¬ 
tems  are  required  by  the  nature  of  the  task. 
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•  The  recruitment  and  selection  of  shelter  manager  trainer/in¬ 
structors  and  shelter  managers  will  be  conducted  by  FEMA  with 
attention  paid  to  getting  experienced  and  competent  trainers 
for  the  former  and  managers  of  large  groups  of  people  for  the 
latter. 

•  There  will  be  sufficient  time  between  the  order  to  evacuate  and 
the  time  when  the  shelter  can  be  secured  for  an  attack  for  train¬ 
ing  to  take  place. 

•  The  time  inside  the  shelter  will  not  exceed  7-10  days. 

•  The  present  technology  for  monitoring  radiological  contamination 
is  sufficient. 

•  Shelters  are  being  selected  to  provide  an  adequate  environment 
for  shelterees  and  to  protect  inhabitants  from  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  train  shelter  managers 
to  make  decisions  regarding  the  adequacy  of  assigned  shelters. 


CHAPTER  rr 


THE  SHELTER  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System  should 
provide  the  instruction  which  would  enable  a  trainee  to  manage  a  congregate 
lodging  facility  or  a  fallout  shelter  if  a  nuclear  attack  were  expected. 

In  this  chapter,  we  will  present  a  summary  of  the  information  which  provided 
input  for  the  design  of  such  a  training  system,  a  description  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  this  information,  and  the  end  result  in  the  form  of  a  Model  of 
a  Shelter  Management  Training  System. 

The  figure  presented  below  displays  the  interrelationships  among  the 
analytical  and  design  activities  that  were  conducted  as  steps  in  the  design 
of  a  model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System.  The  figure  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  this  chapter. 


Figure  8.  Design  model  for  a  shelter  management 
training  system. 
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A.  Introduction 

The  design  of  a  model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System  is  built 
upon  a  number  of  "givens."  These  include  the  Civil  Defense  system  to  which 
the  proposed  training  system  will  contribute,  the  specific  tasks  as  formulated 
in  the  project  contract,  and  the  constraints  and  possibilities  governing  the 
approach  to  the  task. 

1 .  The  System  in  Context 

The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Defense  system  in  the  United  States  is  to  devel¬ 
op  plans  and  make  preparations  which  will  protect  the  civilian  population  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  As  such,  it  is  part  of  the  national  emergency  management 
system  which  provides  for  protection  against  technological  and  natural  dis¬ 
asters.  Current  policy  holds  that  "attack  preparedness  is  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  CD  program,  with  improved  state  and  local  readiness  for  peace¬ 
time  emergencies  being  a  secondary  but  desirable  objective."  (DCPA  1979a, 
p.  63).  Protection  against  enemy  attack  is  seen  as  being  primarily  a  fed¬ 
eral  responsibility,  while  state  and  local  authorities  take  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  preparing  for  other  kinds  of  disasters. 

At  the  local  level--the  level  at  which  emergency  preparedness  for  any 
kind  of  disaster  is  planned  and  implemented--the  "dual  use"  concept  allows 
for  the  development  of  plans  which  cover  a  variety  of  possible  emergencies. 
Guidance  and  support  for  emergency  planning  comes  to  local  governments  via 
the  ten  regional  branches  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

Local  emergency  planning  groups  may  be  constituted  in  many  ways.  How¬ 
ever,  in  preparing  for  Civil  Defense  operations,  they  are  all  generally  held 
to  be  responsible  for  certain  functions.  A  synthesis  of  guidelines  and  or¬ 
ganizational  charts  from  a  variety  of  federal,  state,  and  local  sources  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  list  of  functions: 


•  Disaster  Planning  and  Coordination— activities  involved  in  identifying 
and  linking  relevant  organizations  or  agencies  and  developing  a  local 
disaster  plan. 

•  Recruitment  and  Training— activities  involved  in  identifying  and  re¬ 
cruiting  individuals  who  can  perform  emergency  roles  and  in  providing 
appropriate  training. 

•  Developing  a  Shelter  Program — locating,  marking,  and  stocking  in-place 
and  host  area  shelters. 

•  Relocation  Planning— developing  evacuation  plans  for  organizations  and 
the  general  population. 

•  Communication  and  Warning — developing  equipment,  procedures,  and  materi¬ 
als  for  warning  the  populace  of  impending  danger,  and  communications 
during  a  disaster. 

•  Radiological  Monitoring— providing  equipment,  designing  procedures  and 
establishing  training  necessary  to  monitor  radiological  fallout  in  the 
in-shelter  and  post-shelter  environment. 

•  Security— developing  plans,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  providing 
health,  welfare  services  and  basic  resources  (food,  clothing,  etc.) 
during  a  disaster. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  a  sub-system  of  the  Civil  Defense  system,  the 
Shelter  Management  Training  System  would  be  the  concern  of  those  involved 
in  recruiting  and  training  those  involved  in  development  of  the  shelter 
program.  The  organizational  activities  and  relationships  involved  in 
actually  providing  this  training  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Shelter  Management  Training  Del ivery  System  (Part  III  of 
this  Report). 


2.  The  Task 

Given  the  above  analysis,  our  task  in  designing  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  is  to  devise  a  model  for  training  which  can  fit  into  the 
Civil  Defense  system,  and  which  could  prepare  Shelter  Managers  to  (1)  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  assigned  facility  and  prepare  it  for  use  during  a 
crisis;  and  (2)  manage  congregate  care/shelter  facilities  during  an  emer¬ 
gency  (Far  West  Laboratory,  1979,  p.  2). 
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In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  training  system  must  fulfill  the 
fol 1 owi ng  requi rements : 

•  It  must  include  objectives; 

•  It  must  include  specifications  for  content; 

•  It  must  include  specifications  for  the  format,  mode,  and  media  to 
be  employed  in  instruction; 

•  It  must  provide  ways  for  learners  to  practice  and  demonstrate  their 
mastery  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  being  taught; 

•  These  must  be  accompanied  by  evaluation  procedures  which  can  be 
used  by  learners  to  assess  their  achievement; 

•  The  total  mix  of  experiences  and  activities  which  comprise  the  train¬ 
ing  system  must  produce  an  individual  who  can  function  effectively 

in  the  role  of  a  shelter  manager. 

3.  The  Approach  to  the  Task 

Our  approach  to  the  design  of  a  model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training 
System  involved  working  through  the  "Input/Transformation/Output/Feedback" 
process  described  in  Part  I  of  this  Report. 

a.  Input  tasks.  The  purpose  of  input  tasks  is  to  develop  an  informa¬ 
tion  knowledge  base  which  will  support  development  of  the  model.  The  first 
task  in  this  area  was  to  identify  sources  of  potentially  useful  information 
and  to  collect  studies,  reports,  and  other  materials  for  analysis.  Those 
materials  which  proved  useful  appear  in  the  reference  list  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

The  project  identified  categories  of  information  which  should  be  col¬ 
lected,  and  grouped  these  categories  into  two  major  areas.  These  areas  are: 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  potential  training  group--background,  identi¬ 
ty,  motivation,  and  personal  characteristics  of  those  people  most 
likely  to  become  shelter  management  trainees;  and 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  performance  environment-- Information  about 
the  facilities  and  situations  in  which  the  manager  will  have  to 
operate,  including  the  implications  of  different  resource,  location. 
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and  size  configurations,  time  periods,  characteristics  among  the 
sheltered  population,  and  emergency  scenarios. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  appear  as  sections  B  and  C  of  this  part 
of  the  Report. 

b.  Transformation  tasks.  Once  the  necessary  background  information  had 
been  collected,  the  project  put  together  the  array  of  content  and  techniques 
in  order  to  derive  a  model.  Tasks  in  this  area  include: 

1.  defining  competencies  or  behaviors  involved  in  the  shelter  manager's 
job; 

2.  defining  the  content  which  a  trainee  must  master  in  order  to  acquire 
these  competencies; 

3.  identifying  instructional  experiences  and  arrangements  which  can  be 
used  to  train  learners  to  acquire  these  kinds  of  competencies; 

4.  identifying  available  instructional  resources  in  the  area  of  shelter 
management  and  evaluating  their  potential  to  effect  training. 

The  results  of  these  activities  appear  as  sections  D  and  E  of  this  part 
of  the  Report. 

c.  Output  tasks.  The  major  output  task  was  to  assemble  conclusions  and 
considerations  into  a  model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System.  This 
model  was  derived  by  considering  several  alternative  configurations  of  con¬ 
tent,  learning  experiences,  and  resources,  and  selecting  the  one  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  achieve  system  goals.  Because  different  situations  might  re¬ 
quire  a  different  mix  of  components,  the  procedure  for  combining  the  compo¬ 
nents  and  considering  the  results  is  also  presented. 

This  information  appears  as  section  F  of  this  part  of  the  Report. 

d.  Feedback.  The  feedback  step  in  the  process  is  not  covered  in  this 
Report  since  the  project  is  a  preliminary  investigation  only.  Feedback  ac¬ 
tivities  would  consist  of  a  pilot  test  of  the  model  in  the  context  of  a 
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specific  environment  and  delivery  system,  resultant  revisions,  and  then  the 
development  of  a  training  package  for  testing 

B.  The  Audience  for  Shelter  Management  Training 

Analysis  of  the  training  audience  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  in  the  design 
of  an  instructional  system  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  is  true  for  all  in¬ 
structional  systems,  it  is  crucial  to  begin  with  a  description  of  the  learn- 
ers--who  they  are,  what  they’re  like,  what  they  know  and  don't  know,  and  what 
they  need.  Such  an  analysis  provides  a  framework  within  which  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  about  what  content  needs  to  be  covered,  at  what  level,  and  using  what 
kinds  of  Instructional  techniques.  In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  major 
characteristics  of  the  prospective  training  group  for  shelter  management  and 
the  implications  of  these  characteristics  for  the  design  of  the  system. 

1.  Procedures  and  Sources 

In  order  to  characterize  the  kind  of  people  who  might  become  shelter 
managers,  we  began  by  identifying  a  number  of  questions  that  might  focus  the 
inquiry.  These  questions  included  the  following: 

•  What  kinds  of  people  usually  volunteer  for  Civil  Defense  training 
programs?  Can  they  be  characterized  in  terms  of  education,  socio¬ 
economic  status,  etc.?  Are  they  homogeneous  or  do  they  fall  into 
several  groups? 

•  What  motivates  people  to  volunteer  for  duties  like  shelter  management? 

•  What  factors  in  the  training  environment  might  affect  the  kind  of 
people  that  volunteer? 

•  According  to  those  who  have  written  about  shelters  and  their  manage¬ 
ment,  what  qualities  should  a  shelter  manager  have? 

•  What  do  they  already  know  that  might  help  them  manage  or  learn  to 
manage  a  shelter? 

•  What  characteristics  do  they  have  as  adult  learners  that  differentiate 
them  from  other  learners? 

In  order  to  find  answers  to  these  questions,  we  looked  at  literature  in 
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the  following  major  areas: 


•  public  reactions  to  Civil  Defense  participation; 

•  studies  reporting  shelter  occupancy  simulations  and  research; 

•  guidebooks  and  training  materials  developed  for  shelter  management; 

•  the  literature  on  volunteerism; 

•  the  literature  on  adult  education. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Potential  Shelter  Managers 

There  are  at  present  no  data  available  on  the  kinds  of  people  who  have 
actually  volunteered  to  be  trained  as  shelter  managagers  in  the  past.  Com¬ 
paratively  small  numbers  of  managers  were  trained  during  the  late  sixties 
when  interest  in  such  training  was  at  its  height  (McConnell,  1979,  p.  12). 

In  any  case,  the  people  who  might  be  expected  to  come  forward  during  a  crisis 
period  would  not  necessarily  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  people  who 
were  trained  in  the  sixties.  This  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  authors  of  the 
study  on  Public  Information  and  Knowledge  Requisites  of  a  Shelter  System, 
who  state: 

People  who  meet  the  selection  criteria  for  important 
shelter  positions  better  than  do  peacetime  volunteers 
are  more  likely  to  be  available  for  training  and  as¬ 
signment  during  a  high  tension  period.  (Bend,  Cohen  & 
McDaniel,  1966,  p.  31) 

If  this  inference  is  reliable,  the  question  becomes:  Given  the  individuals 
who  are  likely  to  volunteer  in  a  crisis  situation,  what  represents  a  typical 
set  of  traits  and  characteristics  and  what  characteristics  would  be  most 
valuable?  Information  from  the  various  literature  cited  above  was  analyzed 
with  an  eye  to  answering  three  sub-questions:  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  volunteers;  what  constitutes  desirable  traits  for  shelter  managers;  and 
what  characteristics  of  volunteer  shelter  managers  must  be  considered  for  the 
design  of  instruction? 


a.  Volunteers.  Whether  they  are  being  trained  in  a  peacetime  or  crisis- 
expectant  environment,  shelter  management  trainees  will  more  than  likely  be 
volunteers.  We  can  therefore  consider  the  literature  on  volunteerism  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  information  about  disaster  volunteers  and  the  results  of  a  survey 
on  volunteer  support  for  Civil  Defense  in  particular  (Nehnevajsa,  1972)  as 
sources  of  insight  into  trainee  characteristics. 

(1)  Peacetime  Volunteers.  Volunteerism,  though  it  is  not  confined  to 
our  society,  is  a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon  (Schindler-Rainman  &  Lippitt, 
1977).  Volunteers  pervade  all  segments  of  the  service  professions  including 
the  emergency  service  areas. 

The  stereotype  of  the  individual  volunteer  is  the  married,  middle  or  up¬ 
per  class  woman  who  contributes  time  on  a  regular  or  irregular  basis  to  a 
charitable  organization.  The  male  counterpart  of  the  stereotype  is  a  middle 
class  individual  who  volunteers  for  an  organization  which  has  a  combined  social 
and  service  function,  such  as  the  Lions  Club  or  the  Kiwanis.  Many  of  these 
men  are  the  husbands  or  sons  of  female  volunteers  (Schindler-Rainman  & 

Lippitt,  1977).  In  recent  years,  retired  people  and  teenagers,  because  of 
their  numbers  and  their  time,  energy  and  skills,  constitute  an  increasingly 
valuable  volunteer  population  (Pell,  1977). 

Schindler-Rainman  &  Lippitt  (1977)  conclude  that  the  motivation  to  volun¬ 
teer  can  arise  from  a  need  for  self  actualization  (an  inner-directed  source) 
or  from  a  debt  to  society  (an  outer-directed  source)  or  from  a  sense  of  duty 
or  feeling  that  they  need  to  repay  a  debt  to  society  (an  other-directed 
source).  No  matter  what  the  reason  for  volunteering,  it's  apparent  from 
the  literature  that  volunteers  must  receive  realistic  training  and  positive 
feedback  for  their  service. 
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Volunteers  are  recruited  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Pell  summarizes  the 


favorite  techniques  as: 

•  Speakers--  with  or  without  audio-visual  materials; 

•  Social  Functions—  teas,  cocktail  parties,  etc.; 

•  Publicity—  In  newspapers,  radio  and  television; 

•  Paid  advertising  and  direct  mail; 

•  Personal  contact— by  representatives  of  the  organization  seeking 
volunteers,  or  by  friends  who  are  already  volunteers. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (Eninger  &  Fetter, 

1963)  includes  recommendations  for  supplementing  this  list  with  the  use  of 

public  figures  and  billboards  and  posters  for  recruiting  Civil  Defense 

volunteers. 

(2)  Crisis  Volunteers.  Whether  In  the  context  of  "expanding"  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  or  in  spontaneous  response  to  an  emergency,  many 
people  serve  as  volunteer  leaders  during  crisis  situations  who  might  not  other¬ 
wise  become  involved.  Dynes  (1968,  pp. 62-63)  defines  several  categories  of 
emergency  volunteers,  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  organiza¬ 
tional  connection  and  training. 

•  Regular  Trained  Volunteer--  previous  organizational  connection  and 
training  in  the  skill  required  for  his/her  emergency  role,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  private  physician  who  is  chairman  of  the  local  Red  Cross  com¬ 
mittee  on  medical  and  nursing  aid. 

•  Emergency  Trained  Volunteer—  a  person  with  relevant  training  for  an 
emergency  role  who  has  not  previously  been  involved  with  a  disaster- 
relief  organization. 

t  Regular  Untrained  Volunteer—  auxiliary  helpers  who  are  listed  with 
an  organization  as  an  unskilled  labor  pool,  to  be  called  upon  if 
needed. 

•  Emergency  Untrained  Volunteer--  "walk-ins,"  who  appear  on  the  scene 
of  disaster  relief  operations  and  offer  to  help. 

•  Group  Volunteers—  social  or  service  organizations  who  offer  their 
services  as  a  unit,  perhaps  to  take  responsibility  for  some  specific 
function. 
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In  a  situation  where  no  organized  emergency  relief  personnel  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  direct  activities,  emergent  leaders  may  assume  the  initiative.  When 
an  official  leader  is  not  available,  not  visible,  or  does  not  assume  leader¬ 
ship,  emergent  leaders  usually  take  over.  This  would  be  the  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  shelter  for  which  no  previously  trained  leader  was  available. 
According  to  Beach  (1967)  people  will  look  first  for  leadership  to  an  offi¬ 
cially  designated  leader  for  that  situation.  However,  if  such  a  person  is 
not  present  or  does  not  inspire  confidence,  they  will  then  turn  to  someone 
else  with  a  known  leadership  role,  e.g.  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

(3)  Potential  Civil  Defense  Volunteers.  Perhaps  the  most  directly  ap¬ 
plicable  information  about  potential  volunteers  for  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing  comes  from  an  analysis  of  a  1972  survey  of  attitudes  towards  civil  de¬ 
fense  conducted  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  Center  for  Urban  Research 
(Nehnevajsa,  1976,  pp.  79-86). 

The  results  of  this  analysis  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  54.2%  of  the  respondents  stated  they  would  "definitely"  or  "probably" 
volunteer  for  Civil  Defense  activities  of  some  kind  in  a  crisis- 
expectant  situation;  and  between  13  and  17%  of  the  respondents  made 
definite  commitments  to  volunteer. 

•  Southerners  and  westerners  were  more  likely  to  volunteer  than  were 
people  from  the  northeastern  or  north  central  states,  and  rural 
residents  were  more  likely  to  volunteer  than  were  inhabitants  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

•  The  most  probable  Civil  Defense  volunteers  (for  Civil  Defense  in 
general)  would  tend  to  be  "single,  black  males,  young  (in  their  teens 
and  twenties),  in  middle  income  brackets,  with  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  some  college  and  working  class  identifications."  However 
the  most  probable  volunteers  varied  somewhat  by  location,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  table  below. 


bable  Civil  Defense 
Age,  Sex,  Race  and 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

CITIES 

RURAL  AREAS 

Race/Sex 

Age 

Race/Sex 

Age 

Race/Sex 

Age 

NORTHEAST 

Black  women 

35-49 

50-64 

White  women 

18-34 

35-49 

White  men 

35-49 

18-34 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

Black  men 

18-34 

50-64 

White  men 

18-34 

35-39 

White  women 

50-64 

18-34 

SOUTH 

White  women 
White  men 

18-34 

50-64 

Black  women 
White  men 

18-34 

35-49 

Black  men 

Black  women 

White  men 

35-49 

50-64 

18-34 

WEST 

Black  women 
White  women 

50-64 

18-34 

35-49 

White  women 

35-49 

18-34 

50-64 

White  men 

White  women 

18-34 

35-49 

•  Democrats  and  Protestants  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  volunteer  than 
were  other  political  or  religious  groups,  but  this  also  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality. 

•  People  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  U.S.  involvement  in  a  war  of 
any  dimension,  who  felt  that  Soviet  strength  was  greater  than  American 
strength,  and  who  felt  that  a  sheltered  population  could  survive,  were 
more  likely  to  volunteer  than  those  who  considered  war  unlikely  or 
unthinkable. 

•  Favorable  attitudes  towards  Civil  Defense  in  general  and  towards  var¬ 
ious  Civil  Defense  programs  accompanied  greater  willingness  to  volun¬ 
teer. 

Nehnevajsa  concludes  that  the  pool  of  potential  Civil  Defense  volunteers  ought 
to  be  large  enough  to  meet  personnel  needs,  given  a  crisis  situation. 

b.  Desirable  traits.  Although  sufficient  numbers  of  volunteers  might  be 
available  for  Civil  Defense  activities,  not  everyone  would  be  interested  in 
serving  as  a  shelter  manager.  What  is  more  important,  not  everyone  would  be 
suitable.  One  source  of  information  on  who  the  most  desirable  shelter  manager 
trainees  might  be  is  the  Civil  Defense  literature  related  to  shelter  management 
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and  training.  Descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  would  make  the  most 
desirable  shelter  managers  tend  to  focus  on  personal  qualities,  skills  in 
leading  or  managing,  and  experience  or  status.  Because  similar  characteris¬ 
tics  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  sources,  we  have  summarized  them  in 
Table  2. 

Almost  all  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  assume  that  people  with  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  business,  the  military,  or  elsewhere  will  be  able  to 
transfer  their  skills  to  the  management  of  a  shelter  (depicted  in  Figure 
9).  However,  several  writers  point  out  that  this  transfer  is  more  likely  to 
be  effective  if  the  shelter  situation  resembles  the  manager's  work  setting 
with  regard  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  operation,  the  people  involved, 
and  the  nature  of  the  facility  itself.  For  instance,  the  manager  of  a  resort 
hotel  who  might  continue  to  manage  his/her  hotel  after  it  had  become  a  congre¬ 
gate  lodging  facility  would  already  be  familiar  with  the  building  and  its  re¬ 
sources  as  well  as  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

Another  important  observation  is  that  the  most  desirable  leader  may  be 
a  different  individual  at  various  phases  of  an  emergency.  A  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  behavior  in  a  coal  mine  disaster  (Beach  &  Lucas,  1960)  in¬ 
dicated  that  two  types  of  leaders  emerged.  A  task-oriented  leader,  who  was 
individualistic,  problem-oriented,  and  whose  lesser  social  skills  were  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  his  energy,  led  during  the  first  part  of  the  emergency  when 
the  trapped  miners  were  trying  to  break  free.  Later,  when  they  were  waiting 
for  rescue,  socially-oriented  leaders  emerged  who  were  sensitive  and  empa- 
thetic,  oriented  to  group  needs,  and  possessed  high  communication  skills. 
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Figure  9:  Relationship  of  managerial  skills  in 
shelter  management  to  skills  in  other 
management  roles.  (From  DCPA,  1973.) 
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c.  Learning  characteristics.  Whatever  other  characteristics  the  train¬ 
ees  for  shelter  management  positions  may  have,  they  will  certainly  be  mature 
adults.  Since  the  majority  of  the  literature  on  instruction  and  training 
deals  with  young  learners,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  ways  in  which 
adult  learning  styles  and  preferences  differ  from  those  of  other  learners 
and  to  identify  some  of  the  approaches  which  have  been  developed  for  teach¬ 
ing  adults. 

Knowles  (1970)  suggests  that  whereas  adults  do  not  "learn"  (i.e.  intern¬ 
alize  information)  in  a  different  manner  than  children,  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  adult  and  juvenile  learning  must  be  significantly  different.  Knowles 
attributes  much  of  the  failure  of  adult  education  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
adults  as  if  they  were  children. 

The  differences  between  adult  and  juvenile  learning  styles  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  under  four  headings:  self-concept,  experience,  readiness  to  learn, 
and  orientation  to  learning  (Knowles,  1970;  Ingalls,  1973). 

(1)  Self-Concept.  Adults  are  independent  rather  than  dependent.  They 
therefore  resent  being  put  into  situations  in  which  the  way  they  are  treated 
contradicts  their  self-image  as  mature  individuals.  Such  treatment  includes 
lack  of  respect,  being  talked  down  to,  and  being  judged  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  as  if  they  were  children.  To  avoid  this  problem,  the  instructor  should 
relate  to  learners  as  a  helper  rather  than  as  a  director. 

(2)  Experience.  Unlike  children,  adults  have  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  experience  of  various  kinds.  The  implication  is  that  this  experience  is  a 
rich  resource  for  learning.  Effective  adult  education  makes  use  of  experien¬ 
tial  and  multidirectional  techniques  such  as  group  discussions,  simulation, 
role  playing,  buzz  groups,  design  teams,  team  practice  sessions.  Because 

of  their  experience,  adults  can  function  both  as  teachers  and  learners.  Turn¬ 
ing  part  of  the  instructional  responsibilities  over  to  the  adult  learners  can 


facilitate  the  learning  process  for  all  concerned. 

(3)  Readiness  to  Learn.  Adults  are  not  accustomed  to  and  may  be  re¬ 
sistant  to  being  told  that  they  need  to  learn  a  particular  subject  matter. 

Ever  since  their  days  of  formal  schooling  they  have  decided  for  themselves  if 
and  when  they  had  learning  needs.  For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  in¬ 
structors  allow  shelter  management  trainees  to  identify  their  own  learning 
needs  within  a  structure  provided  by  the  instructor. 

(4)  Orientation  to  Learning.  Formal  education  is  general  and  prepara¬ 
tory.  Adult  education  is  specific  and  "now."  According  to  the  prevailing 
wisdom  concerning  adults,  effective  adult  education  should  be  efficient, 
problem-centered,  concrete  and  realistic,  oriented  to  the  present  and  prob¬ 
able,  and  tied  to  the  experiences  of  the  learners,  Schindler-Rainman  & 

Lippitt  (1977)  provide  the  following  guidelines  for  training  volunteers: 

1.  Build  on  the  volunteer's  experience,  knowledge,  and  skills. 

2.  Let  volunteers  plan  and  conduct  their  own  learning  experiences. 

3.  Make  training  practical  and  relevant. 

4.  Conduct  training  in  an  informal,  experiential  atmosphere. 

5.  Adjust  training  sessions  to  the  limited  time  available  to  most 
volunteers. 

6.  Make  learning  activities  a  rewarding  and  recognized  aspect  of  the 
functioning  of  the  organization. 

7.  Adjust  training  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  and  situation. 

In  summary,  the  characteristics  most  typical  of  adults  as  learners,  and 

which  are  most  important  to  attend  to  in  designing  their  training  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  The  adult  learner 

•  is  ideally  an  equal  partner  in  the  learning  process-, 

•  has  skills  and  background  which  can  contribute  to  both  the 
conduct  and  content  of  learning; 
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•  prefers  training  to  be  functional  and  immediately  relevant  to 

his/her  own  perceived  needs; 

•  d refers  training  to  be  conducted  efficiently  both  in  terms  of 
time  spent  and  relevance  to  a  specific  environment. 

C.  The  Shelter  Environment 

In  order  to  design  effective  training,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
characteristics  of  the  situation  in  which  the  trainees  will  be  operating.  In 
the  terminology  of  instructional  psychology,  this  is  an  aspect  of  task  anal¬ 
ysis-describing  the  criterion  situation.  Stated  otherwise,  the  shelter  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  functional  context  within  which  the  shelter  manager  will 
play  his  or  her  role. 

The  aspects  of  this  environment  which  will  have  the  most  effect  on  what 
the  shelter  manager  must  be  prepared  to  do  can  be  divided  into  three  major 
factors— characteristics  of  the  shelter  itself,  the  time  period  during  which 
the  manager  is  being  trained,  and  the  nature  of  the  population  being  sheltered. 

1.  Procedures  and  Sources 

We  began  our  effort  to  define  the  shelter  environment  by  developing  a 
series  of  questions  whose  answers  were  likely  to  provide  information  that 
would  lead  to  a  description  of  shelter  environment  parameters.  These  ques¬ 
tions  included  the  following: 

•  What  might  be  the  major  variations  in  shelter  location? 

•  What  might  be  the  major  variations  in  shelter  resources? 

•  What  might  be  the  major  factors  related  to  shelter  size? 

•  What  other  variations  in  the  basic  operating  situations  might  be 

important? 

•  How  would  shelter  management  and  management  training  be  affected  by 
variations  in  the  attack  warning  time? 
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•  How  might  the  socio-economic  class  or  ethnicity  of  the  sheltered 
population  affect  the  management  role? 

•  How  might  familarity  with  and  among  the  population  be  factors  in  shel¬ 
ter  management? 

•  How  might  the  amount  of  time  the  shelterees  had  to  prepare  for  the  at¬ 
tack  be  a  factor  in  shelter  requirement? 

To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  looked  at  literature  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  areas: 

•  studies  of  shelter  construction,  stocking,  and  operation; 

•  studies  and  planning  reports  on  crisis  relocation; 

•  reports  on  shelter  occupancy  tests,  and  reactions  of  sheltered  popula¬ 
tions  during  natural  disasters  and  earlier  wartime  situations; 

•  scenarios  and  projections  of  events  during  a  nuclear  war. 

2.  Basic  Operating  Situations 

In  his  review  of  research  on  shelter  management,  Carr  (1968)  recommended 
that  research  be  undertaken  to  identify  the  6-12  basic  patterns  of  large 
shelters  based  on  size,  facilities,  etc.,  and  that  a  different  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training  approach  be  designed  for  each  pattern.  Since  this  research 
has  not  been  undertaken,  only  a  few  general  recommendations  can  be  found  in 
the  literature. 

In  this  analysis,  four  dimensions  of  the  basic  operating  situations 
that  may  affect  shelter  management  and  shelter  management  training  will  be 
looked  at:  location,  nature  of  the  facility,  size  of  the  shelter,  and  re¬ 
sources. 

a.  Location.  Current  U.S.  Civil  Defense  policy  provides  for  two 
nuclear  civil  protection  options  (DCPA,  1979a).  The  first  option  is  Crisis 
Relocation,  which  involves  moving  the  two-thirds  of  the  population  who  live 
in  risk  areas  to  safer  locations  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns.  The  second 
option  is  for  people  in  risk  areas  to  be  sheltered  "in-place"  in  buildings 
identified  by  the  National  Shelter  Survey. 
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The  major  location  factor  relates  to  proximity  to  a  targeted  area.  As 
implied  above,  some  shelters  will  be  risk  area  shelters.  Risk  area  shelters 
will  be  designated  buildings  In  cities,  suburb:,  and  areas  near  military  in¬ 
stallations  and  other  targeted  locations.  Shelter  management  training  for 
risk  area  shelters  might  emphasize  reinforcement  procedures  to  increase  blast 
protection  and  fire  suppression  procedures  to  deal  with  incipient  fires  in 
addition  to  other  concerns  (DCPA,  1973,  1979b). 

Host  area  shelters  consist  of  buildings  in  rural  areas  that  could  be 
used  for  urban  evacuees  and  members  of  the  rural  population  without  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  shelter.  With  the  exception  of  their  differential  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  blast  and  thermal  effects,  there  are  no  data  on  differences  between 
risk  area  and  host  area  shelters.  It  may  be  that  they  will  both  vary  along 
the  same  dimensions  although  it  is  likely  that  host  area  shelters  will  be 
more  apt  to  be  aboveground  and  on  a  single  level. 

Other  locational  factors  that  might  be  considered  include  geographical 
factors,  e.g.,  nearness  to  a  target;  climate  and  meteorological  factors, 
e.g.,  consequences  of  an  absence  of  heating  or  cooling  apparatus,  wind  pat¬ 
terns  and  how  they  would  affect  fallout  dispersal;  and  nearness  to  a  military 
installation,  e.g.,  probability  that  retargeting  would  be  initiated. 

A  further  implication  for  training  concerns  whether  or  not  shelter 
management  trainees  are  to  be  identified  with  particular  shelters.  An  alter¬ 
native  strategy  would  be  to  train  trainees  to  operate  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
shelters,  i.e. ,  in  this  instance,  risk  area  and  host  area  shelters.  A  relat¬ 
ed  question  concerns  the  selection  of  shelter  managers  for  host  area  shelters. 
Shelter  managers  selected  from  the  host  area  population  would  be  familiar 
with  the  shelter  facility  but  not  with  the  shelter  population.  Managers  se¬ 
lected  from  risk  areas  to  serve  as  host  area  shelter  managers  would  be  familiar 
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with  the  evacuees  (at  least  in  lifestyle)  but  not  with  the  facility. 

b.  Nature  of  the  facility.  The  most  salient  variant  across  varieties 
of  shelters  is  probably  size.  Shelters  will  vary  from  those  that  can  house 
less  than  one  hundred  to  shelters  that  can  accommodate  9,000  or  more.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Shelter  Survey,  more  than  half  of  the  shelter  facili¬ 
ties  surveyed  had  a  capacity  of  less  than  200  spaces  each.  However,  these 
smaller  facilities  accounted  for  only  7 %  of  the  identified  shelter  spaces. 

The  majority  of  surveyed  spaces  are  in  facilities  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
to  9,000  persons  (Hale,  Bend,  &  Jeffreys,  1966)  and  three-fourths  of  all 
shelters  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  or  more. 

The  differences  in  management  properties  of  large  and  small  shelters  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Characteristics  of  Small  Shelters  (Hale  et  al. ,  1966;  York  & 

McKnight,  1978) 

•  The  shelter  manager  can  talk  to  everyone  at  the  same  time  without 
mechanical  aids. 

•  Shelter  supplies  will  be  handy. 

•  Potential  problems  should  be  immediately  apparent  and  the  number 
of  problem  cases  among  shelterees  should  be  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

a  The  manager  can  personally  supervise  all  activities. 

•  Smaller  facilities  are  more  likely  to  be  well -supplied  with  water 
and  with  temperature  control;  sewage  disposal,  etc.,  will  be  easier. 

•  There  will  be  a  smaller  human  resource  pool  to  draw  upon--the  man¬ 
ager  must  possess  more  essential  skills. 

•  It  may  be  harder  for  authorities  to  provide  resources  for  many 
small  shelters  than  for  a  smaller  number  of  large  ones. 

(2)  Characteristics  of  Large  Shelters  (Hale  et  al. ,  1966 ;  Bend ,  1966; 
Wright,  York,  Hilt,  &  McKnight,  1977) . 

•  The  shelter  manager  must  communicate  with  the  population  through 
mechanical  means  (loudspeakers,  bull-horns,  etc.)  or  through 
subordinates. 
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•  Shelter  supplies  may  be  hard  to  inventory  or  access. 

•  The  manager  will  spend  his/her  time  directing  subordinates  rather 
than  dealing  with  problems  directly. 

•  A  large  shelter  population  increases  the  probability  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  problems  will  be  represented. 

•  There  will  be  a  large  human  resource  pool,  increasing  the  chances 
that  someone  with  the  expertise  to  solve  any  problem  that  arises 
will  be  available. 

•  Ventilation  and  sanitation  may  be  difficult,  but  larger  facilities 
can  be  more  efficiently  lighted  and  protected  from  fallout. 

•  Authorities  are  likely  to  be  aware  of  and  give  priority  to  supply¬ 
ing  a  large  shelter. 

A  number  of  occupancy  exercises  have  been  conducted  in  which  guidelines 
were  provided  to  be  used  by  emergent  leaders  within  the  shelter  group  (stock¬ 
ed  shelters  holding  between  50-200  people).  The  results  of  these  tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  small  shelter  of  this  type  "can  do  at  least  a  minimally  adequate 
job  of  managing  itself  without  the  advantage  of  newly  trained  managers"  (Bend 
et  al. ,  1966,  p.  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  shelter  holding  upwards  of  1,000  people  will  re¬ 
quire  trained  executive  management—  someone  capable  of  operating  at  the 
equivalent  of  a  company's  vice-presidential  level  or  higher.  Bend  et  al.. 

Hale  et  al.,  and  others  suggest  that  the  scope  of  coordination,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  leadership  problems  in  a  large  shelter  requires  a  significantly 
different  type  of  training. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  facility  that  must  be  considered  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  shelter  management  training  include  the  strength  of  the  building, 
whether  or  not  the  building  has  its  own  ventilation  system,  whether  the  build¬ 
ing  is  underground  or  not,  whether  it  is  on  a  single  floor  or  not  (multiple 
floor  shelters  pose  special  management  problems  according  to  Bend,  Griffard, 
Shaner,  Shively,  and  Hudak  (1963),  Der-person  space  allocation,  and  shape 
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of  the  living  sleeping  space.  No  data  are  needed  in  order  to  project  that 
management  demands  for  a  100-person  school  gymnasium  made  of  concrete  blocks 
reinforced  with  steel  will  be  quite  different  from  those  for  a  9,000  person 
underground  parking  lot  with  cement  floors  and  no  in-place  facilities  for 
food,  water,  and  sanitation. 

c.  Resources.  Shelters  will  not  only  vary  in  size  and  configuration, 
they  will  vary  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
sheltered  population  during  their  stay.  Such  factors  as  sleeping  facilities 
noise,  temperature,  ventilation,  seating  space,  privacy,  communication  equip¬ 
ment,  food  and  food  preparation  equipment,  lighting  and  sanitation  facilities 
represent  factors  that  have  made  a  difference  in  shelter  studies  in  the  past 
(Carr,  1968).  If  a  shelter  is  to  provide  a  safe  and  livable  environment  for 
its  inhabitants,  it  must  possess  certain  resources  when  the  attack  occurs,  or 
acquire  them  quickly  thereafter.  These  resources  include  the  following  (DCPA, 
1973): 

•  ventilation  devices  for  providing  fresh  air  and  temperature  control, 
or  tools  and  raw  materials  to  construct  them; 

•  one  quart  of  water  per  person  per  day  spent  in  the  shelter  (average 
expected  stay,  approximately  two  weeks); 

•  radio  or  other  means  of  communication  with  CD  authorities; 

•  radiological  monitoring  equipment; 

•  toilet  facilities  and  waste  storage  capacity  for  about  one  half  gal¬ 
lon  of  sewage  per  person  per  day  (containers,  sanitizers  such  as 
bleach,  etc.); 

•  basic  first  aid  supplies; 

•  something  for  shelterees  to  sleep  on,  and  to  keep  them  warm  if 
weather  requires; 

•  enough  food  per  person  per  day  to  satisfy  basic  nutritional  and 
psychological  requirements; 

•  adjustable  sources  of  light. 
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The  longer  the  shelter  experience  lasts,  the  more  important  it  will  be 
for  the  shelter  to  be  well -supplied.  During  a  long  stay,  survival  may  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  presence  of  other  resources,  such  as  books,  games,  more  varied 
food,  etc.  For  comparison  purposes,  it  might  be  useful  to  look  at  two  types 
of  resource  circumstances. 

(1)  Partially  Stocked  Shelters.  It  has  generally  been  the  policy  to 
stock  designated  shelters  with  "vital"  non-perishable  supplies  only--primar- 
ily  water,  basic  medical  supplies  and  radiological  monitoring  equipment,  and 
perhaps  some  shelter  biscuits.  However,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  in 
the  mid-1960's  only  about  half  of  the  marked  shelters  were  stocked  with 
vital  supplies  and  in  some  cases,  the  stocked  water  drums  were  found  to  be 
empty  (Bend  et  al.,  1966). 

If  there  were  little  or  no  warning  of  attack,  shelter  managers  might  find 
themselves  having  to  deal  with  a  situation  in  which  the  shelter  was  stocked 
with  few  basic  vital  supplies,  and  in  which  food  was  limited  to  items  brought 
in  by  the  shelterees. 

(2)  Fully-Stocked  Shelters .  Given  an  adequate  period  of  preparation, 
shelters  would  be  stocked  not  only  with  the  basic  vital  supplies  and  food 
brought  in  by  the  inhabitants,  but  commercial  food  distributors  might  deliver 
food  during  the  evacuation  and  waiting  period.  Government  stockpiles  of  grain 
and  other  essentials  could  also  be  distributed.  In  this  situation,  the  man¬ 
ager's  job  would  be  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  multitude  of  resources  avail¬ 
able  (DCPA,  1979b). 

Peacetime  shelter  management  trainees  should  be  told  how  to  cope  with  all 
possible  levels  of  supply.  In  a  crisis-expectant  period,  information  should 
be  provided  on  the  most  likely  situation,  given  current  planning.  In  either 
case,  training  would  be  most  effective  if  it  were  combined  with  the  actual 
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preparation  for  occupancy  of  the  specific  shelter  that  the  trainee  would  later 
be  expected  to  manage. 


d.  Interaction  of  variables.  A  useful  technique  when  dealing  with  a 
multi -variable  situation  is  to  display  the  dimensions  and  variants  on  a  grid 
or,  in  this  instance,  a  cube.  The  eight  different  configurations  of  two  lo¬ 
cations,  two  extremes  of  size  and  two  levels  of  resources  can  be  displayed 
as  follows: 
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Figure  10:  Three  dimensions  of  the  basic  operating 
situation. 


3.  The  Time  Factor 

The  Civil  Defense  literature  includes  a  number  of  scenario  analyses  or 
projections  of  possible  events  given  a  nuclear  crisis.  These  can  be  divided 
into  three  major  groups  with  regard  to  time:  those  which  assume  an  extended 
crisis-expectant  period,  those  which  plan  for  a  short  crisis-expectant  period, 
and  those  which  are  based  on  the  idea  that  warning  of  an  attack  will  be 
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extremely  short,  if  there  is  any  warning  at  all. 

а.  An  extended  crisis-expectant  period.  A  study  of  possible  Civil  De¬ 
fense  during  a  protracted  crisis  is  presented  in  The  Nuclear  Crisis  of  1979, 
in  which  a  six  month  period  of  increasing  tension  leads  to  crisis  relocation 
and  possible  nuclear  attack.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of  earlier  studies  of 
the  implications  of  escalation. 

This  sequence  emphasizes  the  point  of  view  that  a  kind  of 
strategic  warning  (provided  by  the  nuclear  crisis)  may  be 
inherent  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  nuclear  war  threats 
that  could  arise  in  the  decades  ahead  and  that  such  "warn¬ 
ing"  could  provide  weeks  if  not  months  of  time  for  emer¬ 
gency  CD  responses.  (Brown,  1975,  p.5). 

This  scenario  describes  a  massive  increase  in  Civil  Defense  activity  (and 
funding)  in  response  to  a  major  public  demand  after  a  physical  confrontation 
of  American  and  Soviet  troops  in  East  Germany  has  occurred.  DCPA  actions  in¬ 
clude  sending  guidelines  to  host  and  risk  areas.  An  example  of  such  a  guide 
would  be  the  Guide  for  Increasing  Local  Government  Civil  Defense  Readiness 
During  Periods  of  International  Crisis  (DCPA,  1979b),  which  directs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  with  regard  to  shelters: 

1.  Review  plans  for  operation  of  public  shelters. 

2.  Review  plans  for  activating  shelter  management  staffs. 

3.  Assemble  shelter  management  staffs  for  briefing  and  commence  re¬ 
fresh  er  and  accelerated  training. 

4.  Inspect  public  shelter  areas  and  prepare  for  occupancy. 

5.  Alert  shelter  management  staffs  for  duty. 

б.  Staff  public  shelters  on  24-hour  basis  (DCPA,  1979b). 

In  the  scenario,  preparation  activities  are  directed  towards  implementation 
of  the  Crisis  Relocation  Plan.  Most  of  the  shelter  preparation  activity  is 
therefore  directed  to  the  upgrading  and  stocking  of  comparatively  small  shel¬ 
ters  in  host  areas.  In  such  a  situation,  shelter  managers  are  most  likely  to 
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be  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  host  area  who  are  already  familiar  with 
the  facilities  and  resources,  perhaps  aided  by  staffs  recruited  from  among  the 
evacuees. 

As  Brown  points  out,  in  a  period  of  escalating  tensions  "the  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent  obviously  would  have  a  considerable  control  over  the  available  time  (to 
develop  civil  defense),"  (Brown,  1975,  p.  8).  In  fact,  the  length  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  period  would  depend  not  so  much  on  the  actions  of  the  enemy,  but  on 
U.S.  interpretation  of  and  response  to  enemy  actions. 

b.  A  short  crisis-expectant  period.  Much  of  current  Crisis  Relocation 
and  Organizational  Relocation  planning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  given 
the  existence  of  appropriate  plans  and  arrangements,  most  of  the  population  of 
most  risk  areas  could  be  evacuated  in  from  three  days  to  a  week  (DCPA,  1979a). 

A  prototype  State  Crisis  Relocation  Plan  (DCPA,  1976)  indicates  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  order  relocation  at  the  request  or  order  of  the  President  follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  planning.  Evacuees  would  be  expected  to  stay  in  host  areas 
for  about  seven  days,  and  would  be  sheltered  In  congregate  lodging  facilities 
(CLFs)  and  selected  private  homes. 

According  to  this  plan  people  would  remain  in  congregate  lodging  facili¬ 
ties  for  an  undetermined  period.  They  would  move  to  fallout  shelters  (or  up¬ 
grade  their  facility  to  fallout  shelter  specification)  if  a  warning  of 
an  actual  attack  was  received.  Managers  would  therefore  need  to  be  trained 
for  one  or  the  other  or  both  types  of  shelter.  Host  area  residents  would  be 
the  most  likely  managers  for  CLFs,  whereas  personnel  from  the  risk  area  could 
be  assigned  to  manage  fallout  shelters. 

A  short  crisis-expectant  period  would  require  a  great  deal  of  very  con¬ 
centrated  and  coordinated  effort  to  prepare  shelter  facilities,  train  managers, 
and  match  the  two.  Shelter  preparation  and  manager  training  might  be  extremely 
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productively  combined  in  such  a  situation.  Since  this  time-frame  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  likely,  shelter  management  training  must  be  designed  to 
function  in  such  a  period  as  well  as  in  peacetime. 

c.  No  preparation/ short-warning  period.  The  third  time-frame  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  one  which  was  the  basis  for  civil  defense  planning  during  the 
50's  and  early  60‘s,  and  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  dismissed  even  today. 
The  situation  is  one  in  which  an  attack  is  launched  unexpectedly,  resulting 
in  the  need  to  shelter  people  "in-place"  via  home  fallout  shelters  or  public 
facilities  (DCPA,  1979a). 

Maximum  readiness  instructions  call  for  using  mass  media  to  inform  the 
public  of  what  preparations  to  make  and  the  location  of  shelters,  and  to  call 
shelter  management  teams  to  duty  and  get  shelters  ready  for  occupancy.  When 
an  attack  warning  is  received,  the  population  is  to  be  directed  to  move  to 
shelter  as  quickly  as  possible  where  they  will  be  received  by  the  shelter 
management  teams  (DCPA,  1979b). 

In  this  situation,  the  majority  of  the  population  would  be  sheltered  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  large  public  shelters  managed  by  emergent  leaders  or 
shelter  managers  trained  in  peacetime. 

4.  Social  Factors 

In  addition  to  factors  affecting  the  shelter  facilities  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crisis,  the  characteristics  of  the  sheltered  population  being 
managed  must  also  be  considered  as  aspects  of  the  "environment"  of  the  shelter. 
Relevant  factors  might  include  the  "class"  or  socio-economic  status  of  the 
shelterees,  their  racial  or  ethnic  background,  their  relationship  to  the  man¬ 
ager  and  each  other,  and  the  amount  of  preparation  for  the  shelter  experience 
they  had  received. 


...a  distinct  reality  which  embraces  the  fact  that  people  live, 
eat,  play,  mate,  dress,  work  and  think  at  contrasting  and 
dissimilar  levels.  These  levels--  social  classes--  are  the 
blended  product  of  shared  and  analogous  occupational  orientations, 
educational  backgrounds,  economic  wherewithal,  and  life  experi¬ 
ences.  (Bertrand,  1967,  p.  173) 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  the  first  reaction  to  a  sudden  disaster. 


class  lines  are  erased,  and  people  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  problems.  However  if  the  emergency  is  of  long  duration,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  people  are  confined  in  an  uncertain  situation,  small  differences 
may  become  sources  of  trouble.  Differences  that  may  become  salient  relate  to 
customs  and  mores  in  the  areas  of  religion,  sexual  expression,  language,  clean¬ 
liness,  gambling,  and  noise  (Beach,  1967). 

The  social  and  occupational  background  of  shelterees  may  also  affect  the 
kinds  of  administrative  and  technical  assistance  that  can  be  expected  to  emerge 
from  the  group.  For  example,  a  shelter  that  is  made  up  of  engineers  or  skilled 
laborers  might  be  more  capable  of  solving  radiology  and  ventilation  problems 
than  a  shelter  made  of  up  service  workers  which  might  be  more  successful  at 
solving  administrative  and  counseling  problems. 

In  the  United  States,  differences  in  racial  or  ethnic  background  are  more 
likely  to  cause  difficulties  than  differences  in  social  class.  Distinctions 
will  be  physically  visible  even  before  differences  in  behavior  become  apparent, 
and  in  some  cases  there  will  be  a  language  barrier  as  well.  The  extent  to 
which  this  becomes  a  problem  may  depend  on  factors  such  as  the  local  history 
with  regard  to  inter-racial  or  cultural  relations,  the  proportions  of  people 
from  different  groups  within  the  shelter,  and  the  manager's  ability  to  relate 
to  the  groups  represented. 
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b.  Social  relationships.  There  is  evidence  that  the  behavior  of  people 
in  a  shelter  may  be  more  positive  if  they  are  already  known  to  each  other  than 
if  they  are  a  chance  collection  of  strangers  (Guskin,  1960).  It  is  especially 
desirable  to  have  family  members  together  in  the  same  shelter,  or  at  least  to 
provide  people  with  dependable  information  about  where  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  are. 


Primary  groups  like  the  family.. .are  a  powerful  source  of 
emotional  support  for  one  another  as  well  as  a  basis  for 
control.  Other  natural  groupings  like  language  groups, 
religious  groups,  or  even  professional  and  labor  groups  can 
provide  a  basis  for  communication,  socialization,  expression 
and  control,  and  may  indeed  come  to  function  almost  like  a 
primary  family  group  in  an  emergency  situation.  (Beach,  1967, 
p.  107) 

This  reasoning  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  current  interest 
in  organizational  relocation  as  a  part  of  civil  defense  planning.  It  is  felt 
that  this  approach  would  serve  to: 

•  Provide  a  specific,  pre-designated  relocation  address  to  evacuating 
employees  and  their  families. 

•  Provide  already-organized  evacuee  groups  in  numerous  Host  Area  fa¬ 
cilities,  reducing  the  burden  of  staffing  and  managing  reception  and 
care  services  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  evacuee  population. 

•  Maintain  greater  continuity  and  capacity  in  organizations  attempting 
to  operate  during  a  crisis  and  facilitate  the  resumption  of  organized 
activity  following  a  crisis  (Chenault  &  Davis,  1978,  p.  1). 

If  the  shelter  is  filled  by  strangers,  then  a  certain  amount  of  time  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  organizing  them  into  groups,  identifying  group  leaders, 
and  developing  a  shelter  social  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shelter 
is  populated  by  a  single,  already  organized  group  such  as  a  business,  or  a 
number  of  smaller  family  or  neighborhood  clusters,  this  process  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated  and  the  manager  can  more  quickly  move  to  other  problems. 

c.  Preparation.  A  third  factor  that  could  make  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  shelter  manager's  job  would  be  the  amount  of  preparation 
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shelterees  had  before  entering.  In  some  cases  this  could  be  as  important  as 
the  degree  to  which  the  shelter  itself  has  been  prepared. 


Beach  points  out  that  emergencies  which  are  unexpected  or  sudden  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  shock  and  emotional  trauma  than  those  which  have  a  grad¬ 
ual  onset  (Beach,  1967).  Foreknowledge  of  the  possible  nature,  impact  and  dur¬ 
ation  of  the  emergency  can  help  people  understand  what  is  happening  and  react 
appropriately.  Public  education  in  a  crisis-expectant  period  should  prepare 
people  realistically  for  the  conditions  of  nuclear  war  in  general  and  for  the 
shelter  experience  in  particular.  A  shelter  population  which  has  been  psycho¬ 
logically  prepared  for  the  experience  will  exhibit  far  fewer  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  and  be  able  to  cope  sooner  and  more  effectively. 

In  addition  to  psychological  preparation,  physical  preparations  can  also 
be  significant.  Civil  Defense  guidelines  include  instructions  and  sample  ar¬ 
ticles  and  announcements  for  newpapers  and  other  media,  detailing  the  kinds  of 
supplies  that  people  would  be  asked  to  take  with  them  to  shelter  (DCPA,  1979b). 
These  instructions  usually  include  food  and  water,  medical  supplies,  flash¬ 
lights  and  radios  with  batteries,  blankets  and  extra  clothing.  The  model 
State  Crisis  Relocation  plan  recommends  that  people  be  instructed  to  take 
three  days  worth  of  food  with  them  to  the  Host  Area  (DCPA,  1976).  If  time  or 
money  prevents  the  stocking  of  all  the  shelters,  the  provision  of  resources  by 
the  shelter  population  may  be  critical  to  survival. 
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D.  Behavioral  Analysis 


This  section  addresses  the  question:  How  can  the  demands  of  the  shelter 
manager's  job  be  expressed?  First  it  discusses  different  ways  of  analyzing 
the  job  to  reveal  some  important  variants.  Next  it  describes  sources  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  conducting  the  analysis.  Finally,  it  presents  lists  of  task  di¬ 
mensions  that  were  identified  by  the  different  analyses. 

1 .  Statement  of  the  Problem 

Preceding  sections  have  analyzed  the  shelter  environment  and  potential 
training  audiences  to  discover  variants  that  influence  the  design  and  that  must 
be  accommodated  in  the  Shelter  Manager  Training  System.  The  next  step  in  the 
analysis  is  to  examine  the  demands  of  the  task  and  identify  different  ways  in 
which  these  requirements  can  be  expressed.  The  literature  reveals  that  the 
shelter  manager's  job  requirements  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  ways: 
information  or  content  categories  that  must  be  assimilated;  a  series  of  steps 
or  stages  that  are  likely  to  occur  and  that  require  certain  behaviors;  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  be  assumed  and  operations  that  must  be  performed;  and  a  set  of 
behaviors  and  skills  arranged  according  to  priority. 

The  first  way  of  analyzing  task  behavior  was  to  look  at  the  different  con¬ 
tent  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed.  In  order  to  do  the  job,  the  shelter  man¬ 
ager  will  require  information  concerning  different  aspects  of  shelter  living 
and  the  shelter's  life  support  system.  The  manager's  information  needs  can 
vary  according  to  the  location,  size,  and  complexity  of  the  shelter  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  Civil  Defense  activities  may  oc¬ 
cur.  The  range  of  Information  that  covers  the  variety  of  shelter  situations 
can  be  expressed  as  major  topics  in  an  outline  of  content.  Appropriate  portions 
of  this  content  can  be  selected  and  elaborated  to  fit  both  general  and  specific 


The  second  way  of  analyzing  the  task  behavior  was  to  identify  a  set  of 
events  that  can  or  will  occur  as  the  Civil  Defense  scenario  unfolds.  These 
events  are  listed  below  as  they  relate  to  hypothesized  time  references. 

•  Peacetime 

•  Establishing  and  maintaining  operational  readiness 

•  Crisis  Expectant  Period 

•  Increasing  operational  readiness 

•  Activating  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility 

•  Managing  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility 

•  Crisis  Surge  Period 

•  Managing  the  transition  from  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  to 
a  fallout  shelter 

•  In-shelter  period 

•  Activating  a  fallout  shelter 

•  Managing  a  fallout  shelter 

•  Emerging  from  the  fallout  shelter 

Although  these  events  are  sequential  in  an  ideal  sense,  they  may  not  oc¬ 
cur  at  the  most  appropriate  time,  and  some  may  not  occur  at  all.  For  example, 
peacetime  planning  to  bring  the  nation's  fallout  shelters  to  operational  read¬ 
iness  may  not  precede  the  crisis  expectant  period  when  the  shelter  would  be 
activated  to  receive  the  relocated  population.  Likewise,  the  risk  area  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  relocated  to  Congregate  Lodging  Facilities  in  the  host  areas, 
and  the  threat  of  attack  may  cease,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  protection 
from  radioactive  fallout  or  for  recovery  operations. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  demands  of  the  manager's  job  were  expressed  was 
to  describe  areas  of  responsibility  that  must  be  assumed  and  related  operations 
that  must  be  executed.  These  operations  were  defined  as  clusters  of  skills  that 
combine  to  fulfill  necessary  functions  such  as  maintaining  order  in  the  shelter 


or  storing  and  preparing  food.  These  responsibilities  and  operations  can  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  have  been  discussed.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  any  shelter  manager  will  actually  carry  out  all  of  the  op¬ 
erations  that  were  revealed  by  the  analysis,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  train 
others  to  do  them.  Also,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  any  or  all  of  the 
operations  required  by  the  situation  will  rest  with  the  management  position. 
Therefore,  the  manager  will  need  an  understanding  of  all  of  the  delegated  op¬ 
erations  performed  in  the  shelter,  and  may  also  require  certain  operational 
skills  in  addition  to  those  related  to  executive  management. 

The  behavioral  analysis  also  revealed  that  there  are  variations  in  time 
and  importance  to  all  of  the  above  which  must  be  considered.  Certain  actions 
have  priority  over  others  and  must  happen  first,  while  others  can  happen 
later.  Some  will  happen  only  one  time  or  infrequently,  while  others  go  on 
continuously  throughout  the  sheltering  period.  Depending  on  the  circumstances, 
some  actions  may  be  of  such  crucial  importance,  that  unless  they  are  performed 
adequately  and  in  a  timely  manner,  little  else  matters  (e.g.,  correcting  in¬ 
adequacies  in  the  ventilation  system  or  procuring  and  allocating  an  adequate 
supply  of  drinking  water  for  the  sheltering  period). 

2.  Procedures  and  Sources 

The  major  source  for  the  behavioral  analysis  is  the  Manual,  How  to  Manage 
Congregate  Lodging  Facilities  and  Fallout  Shelters.  The  Manual  was  developed 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  for  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  to:  a)  guide  an  untrained  shelter  manager  in  solving  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  of  managing  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  or  Fallout  Shelter 
during  an  actual  emergency,  and  b)  provide  reference  material  for  manager 
trainees  in  a  pre-crisis  period. 

The  Manual  is  divided  into  two  major  sections,  one  dealing  with  management 


of  a  Congregate  lodging  Facility  and  the  other  dealing  with  management  of  a 
fallout  shelter.  Each  section  is  then  divided  into  the  major  areas  of  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility:  administration,  operational  services,  technical  services, 
and  special  services.  Under  these  categories,  all  of  the  operations  that  sus¬ 
tain  the  shelter  environment  and  support  the  life  of  the  sheltered  population 
are  defined  with  lists  of  prioritized  actions  and  reference  information. 

Other  sources  for  the  analysis  include  the  literature  on  shelter  organi¬ 
zation,  shelter  management,  and  training  for  shelter  managers.  Selected  sources 
of  technical  information  pertinent  to  the  shelter  situation  were  also  used. 

The  organization  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Manual  provided  the 
structure  for  the  behavioral  analysis.  The  operations  identified  in  the 
Manual  were  listed  and  clusters  of  skills  that  defined  the  capability  to 
carry  out  the  operations  were  derived  from  the  content  of  the  Manual.  The 
adequacy  of  this  set  of  operations  and  skills  was  tested  by  reviewing  other 
sources  and  making  comparisons.  Whenever  additional  operations  or  skills 
not  identified  in  the  Manual  were  found,  they  were  added  to  the  list.  The 
following  pages  present  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  list. 

3.  Content 

These  are  the  major  content  categories  that  could  be  selected  to  design 
training  system(s)  for  shelter  managers.  All  major  and  sub-headings  were 
covered  to  some  extent  by  the  ANRC  Manual  except  those  where  other  references 
are  cited. 

i.  sheltering  and  civil  defense 

a.  background  of  civil  defense  (DCPA,  1979a) 

b.  blast  protection  (Bend,  Griffard,  Shaner,  Shively  &  Hudak,  1963; 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1978) 

c.  crisis  relocation 

1.  congregate  lodging  facilities 

2.  fallout  shelters 

3.  transition  from  one  facility  to  another 
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d.  establishing/maintaining/increasing  operational  readiness 
(Bend,  Griffard,  Shaner,  Shively  &  Hudak,  1963) 

e.  other  nuclear  emergencies  (nuclear  accidents  and  terrorist 
incidents) 

ii.  organizational  structure  of  congregate  lodging  facility/fallout  shelter 

a.  core  management  roles  and  responsibilities 

1.  manager/deputy  manager 

2.  deputy  for  administration 

3.  deputy  for  operational  services 

4.  deputy  for  special  services 

b.  task  team  duties,  responsibilities,  qualifications 

c.  community  groups  size  and  membership 

d.  advisory  group  election  and  functions 

ill.  activation  of  congregate  lodging  facility/fallout  shelter 

a.  registration  forms  and  procedures 

b.  selection  of  teams 

c.  staff/team  leader  orientation 

d.  floor  plans 

e.  daily  schedules 

f.  rules  and  regulations 

g.  initial  protective  actions  for  special  conditions  (DCPA,  1979b; 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1978) 

h.  other  priority  actions 

i.  special  problems 
iv.  shelter  records 

a.  shelter  log 

b.  communications  log 

c.  radiation  monitoring  log 

d.  shelteree  radiation  exposure  record 

e.  records  of  personal  belongings 
v.  operational  services 

a.  water  requirements  and  problems 

b.  food  requirements  and  problems 

c.  sanitation 

d.  sleeping  arrangements  and  problems 

e.  medical /health  care  and  problems 

f.  security/maintaining  order 

g.  special  problems 
vl.  technical  operations 

a.  ventilation 

b.  upgrading  for  fallout  protection 

c.  equipment  maintenance  and  supply  distribution 

d.  radiological  defense 

e.  fire  safety 

g.  escape  and  rescue 

h.  power  and  lighting 
1.  special  problems 

vll.  special  services 

a.  religious  services 

b.  recreational  services 

c.  education/training 

d.  psychological  support 

e.  special  problems 
vl 11 .  emergence  from  shelter 

a.  temporary  emergence  phase 

b.  full  emergence  phase 


4.  Responsibilities/Operations 

The  following  areas  of  responsibility  and  operational  categories  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Manual,  How  to  Manage  Congregate 
Lodging  Facilities  and  Fallout  Shelters,  and  other  sources.  All  major  and  sub¬ 
operations  were  covered  to  some  extent  by  the  ANRC  Manual  except  those  where 
other  references  are  cited.  Please  note:  an  *  indicates  an  operation  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  only,  a  double  **  indicates  that  an 
operation  is  appropriate  for  a  fallout  shelter  only. 

•  Shelter  Planning  (Bend  et  al.,  1963) 

•  establishing  operational  readiness 

•  maintaining  operational  readiness 

•  increasing  operational  readiness 

•  Executive  Management 

•  providing  overall  management  of  facility 

•  maintaining  liaison  with  the  Emergency  Operating  Center  (EOC) 

•  delegating  responsibility 

•  solving  problems /making  decisions 

•  adjudicating  complaints  and  problems 

•  planning  transition  from  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  to  fallout 
shelter* 

•  Administration 

•  registering  and  organizing  the  sheltered  population  into  appro¬ 
priate  community  groups 

•  making  leadership  and  task  team  appointments  based  on  information 
contained  on  registration  forms 

•  developing  floor  plans  and  making  space  assignments 

•  establishing  and  maintaining  record  keeping  systems  for  shelter 
events  and  for  information  regarding  individual  shelterees 

•  providing  liaison  between  management  and  security  team  concerning 
collection  of  private  property 

•  developing  rules  and  regulations 

•  Operational  Services 

•  Food 

•  maintaining  inventory  of  food  supplies  and  determining  food 
rations 

•  scheduling,  preparing,  distributing,  and  monitoring  use  of 
food 

•  maintaining  cleanliness  of  food  preparation  and  eating  areas 

•  Water 

•  inventorying,  rationing,  tapping,  and  purifying  water 

•  distributing  water  and  monitoring  water  use 
t  Sanitation 

•  setting  up  and  maintaining  toilet  facilities 

•  collecting  and  disposing  of  garbage  and  wastes 

•  maintaining  cleanliness  of  the  facility 

•  establishing  procedures  for  personal  hygiene 

•  coordinating  with  medical  team  for  preventive  sanitation  and 
body  disposal 
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•  Medical/Health  Care 

•  initiating  and  maintaining  procedures  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  sheltered  population 

•  operating  sick  bay  if  necessary 

•  controlling  allocation  of  medical  supplies 

•  training  shelterees  in  first  aid  procedures 

•  making  referrals  to  medical  facilities  in  the  community* 

•  Sleep  Supervision 

•  maintaining  order  in  the  sleeping  area  and  assisting  people 
who  require  aid 

•  monitoring  the  toilet  facilities  during  sleeping  hours 

•  monitoring  the  facility  at  night  for  hazardous  conditions  such 
as  fire  and  guarding  supplies 

•  reporting  serious  problems  to  management  personnel 

•  Securi ty 

•  directing  population  movements  on  entry  or  exit 

•  guarding  facilities 

•  controlling  outbreak  of  disorder 

•  guarding  major  offenders  who  are  isolated  from  others  during 
the  fallout  shelter  stay** 

•  controlling  any  exiting  from  the  shelter  until  it  is  officially 
permi tted** 

•  Technical  Services 

•  Communications 

•  setting  up  and  maintaining  communications  equipment 

•  monitoring  and  recording  incoming  and  outgoing  messages 

•  transmitting  messages  to  appropriate  shelter  management 

•  Safety  and  Rescue 

•  initiating  procedures  for  protecting  shelterees  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  effects  generated  by  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  wea¬ 
pon  (DCPA,  1979a) 

•  initiating  and  maintaining  procedures  for  preventing  and 
suppressing  fires 

•  rescuing  people  trapped  in  the  shelter  area 

•  preparing,  orienting,  and  drilling  shelterees  on  fire  safety 
and  other  emergency  procedures  in  cooperation  with  other  teams 

•  supporting  protective  actions  conducted  by  the  radiological 
team. 

•  Maintenance/Supply 

•  procuring,  inventorying,  storing,  and  issuing  all  shelter  sup¬ 
plies 

•  maintaining  the  operability  of  all  shelter  equipment 

•  supporting  the  upgrading  procedures  for  increasing  the  facil¬ 
ity's  protection  from  radioactive  fallout 

•  handling  all  facility  repair  contingencies 

•  Ventilation 

•  maintaining  a  continuous  flow  of  fresh  air  into  the  facility 
and  exhausting  odors  and  stale  air 

•  Power/Light 

•  ensuring  that  as  many  portable  auxiliary  lighting  devices  as 
possible  are  available  for  the  facility 

t  controlling  the  use  of  emergency  power  and  lighting  in  the 
event  normal  power  is  not  available 

•  evaluating  the  importance  of  illumination  in  establishing  lo¬ 
cations  for  different  activities 
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•  Upgrading  for  Fallout  Protection 

•  determining  what  is  required  to  upgrade  Congregate  Lodging 
Facility  to  provide  radioactive  fallout  protection  and  under¬ 
taking  the  work  so  that  the  protection  will  be  available  if 
the  facility  becomes  a  fallout  shelter* 

•  determining  what  is  still  needed  to  upgrade  facility  to  pro¬ 
vide  radioactive  fallout  protection  and  undertaking  the  nec¬ 
essary  work  so  that  such  protection  can  he  provided** 

•  Radiological  Defense** 

•  maintaining  protection  against  fallout  by  monitoring,  decon¬ 
taminating,  and  increasing  shielding 

•  measuring,  recording,  and  advising  management  on  radiation 
levels  in  the  shelter 

•  advisinq  management  of  necessary  actions  to  take  in  order  to 
increase  protection  and  reduce  exposure  to  radiation 

•  Special  Services 

t  Psychological  Counseling 

•  assisting  emotionally  disabled  people  to  return  to  normal 
functioning  as  quickly  as  possible 

•  helping  seriously  disturbed  people  to  be  more  comfortable 

•  Religious  Services 

•  organizing  and  conducting  religious  services 

•  consoling  and  comforting  shelterees 

•  Recreational  Activities 

•  plannina  and  implementing  activity  programs  to  increase  morale 
(e.g.,  arts  and  crafts,  spectator  entertainment,  reading  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc.) 

•  allocating  available  recreational  material  and  improvising  ad¬ 
ditional  materials 

•  Training  and  Education 

•  orienting  shelterees  to  world  and  shelter  conditions 

•  preparing  evacuees  for  shelter  survival  and/or  adjustment 

•  teaching  basic  management  and  technical  skills  necessary  for 
carrying  out  assigned  tasks 

•  providing  on-going  education  of  school  children 

•  preparing  shelterees  for  post-shelter  survival  and  adjustment** 
e  Support  and  Special  Services 

•  providing  care  for  children,  elderly,  and  infirm 

•  providing  special  services  to  handicapped  and  non-English 
speaking  people  (not  addressed  in  ANRC  Manual  or  other  sources) 

5.  Prioritized  Operations 

The  following  operations  are  divided  into  three  categories:  a)  First  Pri¬ 
orities  which  include  behaviors  or  skills  that  must  be  performed  as  the  shelter 
is  activated  or  soon  thereafter  in  order  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  population  (the  sequence  of  activities  will  vary  according  to  events); 
b)  Second  Priorities  which  include  behaviors  and  skills  that  should  be  performed 
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on  a  continuing  basis  throughout  the  sheltering  period.  The  source  for  this 
listing  was  the  ANRC  Manual. 

a  First  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  and  Fallout  Shelter 

t  appointing  or  reappointing  deputies  for  administrational ,  oper¬ 
ational,  technical,  and  special  services 

•  controlling  traffic  for  orderly  entry  into  the  facility 

•  registering  population  and  selecting  functional  teams 

•  assigning  space  and  organizing  population  into  community  groups 

t  testing  and,  if  necessary,  repairing  all  electrical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  in  the  facility 

•  establishing  toilet  area  and  setting  up  additional  toilets  as 
needed 

•  establishing  and  maintaining  constant  air  exchange,  bringing  fresh 
air  in  and  exhausting  stale  air  and  odors 

•  establishing  procedures  for  security  and  fire  prevention  with 
strict  fire  controls  in  fallout  shelter 

•  establishing  medical  care  area  and  sick  bay  if  needed  and  screen¬ 
ing  incoming  population  for  injury,  illness,  or  medical  problems 

•  orienting  management  personnel  and  providing  guidance/reference 
information  to  help  them  perform  their  tasks 

•  identifying  requisite  information  about  the  facility,  staff,  and 
local  conditions  and  writing  It  on  the  Shelter  Information  Form 

e  checking  cleanliness  and  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  and  locat¬ 
ing  additional  sources  of  water 

•  First  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  Only 

•  establishing  communications  with  the  Emergency  Operating  Center 
and  monitoring  radio  and  TV  for  news  bulletins 

•  determining  how  the  population  will  be  fed,  in  the  facility  or 
el sewhere 

•  First  Priorities  for  Fallout  Shelter  Only 

•  rechecking  upgrading  and  other  protective  factors  so  that  upgrad¬ 
ing  team  can  make  any  last  minute  improvements 

•  moving  supplies  and  equipment  into  the  shelter  if  they  are  not 
already  there 


making  sure  ventilation  system  Is  operational  and  that  ventilation 
kits  stocked  In  the  shelter  are  properly  located  and  operational 


e  determining  whether  power  will  be  available  to  operate  the  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  In  the  facility,  and  If  necessary,  procuring  por¬ 
table  power  generators 

e  monitoring  phone,  shortwave  radio,  and  Emergency  Broadcast  System 
for  latest  Information  on  movement  of  radioactive  clouds  and 
general  conditions  resulting  from  the  attack 

•  informing  the  EOC  that  the  shelter  has  been  occupied,  reporting  the 
number  of  persons  in  it  and  the  initial  supply  status 

•  inventorying  water  and  food  supplies  and  establishing  distribution 
system  for  rationing  supplies  over  a  two-week  period 

•  Second  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  and  Fallout  Shelter 

•  providing  information  to  the  sheltered  population  concerning  events 
and  conditions  and  orienting  them  to  shelter  living 

e  establishing  a  daily  schedule 

•  activating  all  functional  teams  on  a  regular  basis 

•  Second  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  Only 

e  maintaining  daily  supply  inventory  and  medical  care  program 

e  planning  for  fallout  shelter  use  by  initiating  upgrading  procedures, 
determining  space  requirements  and  need  for  supplies 

e  holding  daily  information  meetings  with  shelter  groups 

•  obtaining  sanitation  supplies,  generators,  and  other  equipment 
needed  for  maintenance  of  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  and  poten¬ 
tial  use  in  fallout  shelter 

•  Second  Priorities  for  Fallout  Shelter  Only 

t  maintaining  close  control  over  daily  supply  inventory  and  guard¬ 
ing  supplies 

•  maintaining  daily  health  checks  with  emphasis  on  preventing  spread 
of  disease  and  psychological  upsets 

•  initiating  continual  radiological  safety  surveillance 

e  maintaining  strictest  possible  sanitation  controls 

e  establishing  continual  fire  and  security  patrols  and  beginning 
instruction  in  emergency  rescue  and  escape  techniques 
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•  Continuing  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  and  Fallout 

Shelter 

•  maintaining  shelter  discipline  and  daily  schedule 

•  monitoring  health  conditions 

•  maintaining  best  possible  air  exchange 

•  maintaining  contact  with  EOC  and  providing  information  to  the 
sheltered  population 

•  Continuing  Priorities  for  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  Only 

t  upgrading  facility  for  fallout  shelter  use 

•  maintaining  supply  inventories  and  equipment,  especially  those 
related  to  water,  ventilation,  and  sanitation 

•  stockpiling  supplies  for  fallout  shelter  use 

•  Continuing  Priorities  for  Fallout  Shelter  Only 

•  maintaining  constant  check  on  radioactivity  levels  in  the  shelter 
and  taking  necessary  steps  to  improve  protection 

•  maintaining  close  controls  over  distribution  of  water  and  food  and 
use  of  other  supplies  and  equipment 

•  preparing  population  for  post  shelter  living 

•  preventing  people  from  leaving  the  shelter  until  the  EOC  author¬ 
izes  emergence 
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E.  Instructional  Management  Specifications 


Previous  sections  have  dealt  in  a  very  broad  fashion  with  questions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  trainees,  the  universe  of  responsibilities 
involved  in  shelter  management,  and  some  of  the  situational  or  context  vari¬ 
ables  that  might  complicate  the  shelter  management  task.  These  analyses 
provide  the  background  necessary  to  define  the  objectives  for  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training.  What  remains  then  is  to  define  the  nature  of  the  training 
program  itself.  In  so  doing,  many  of  the  considerations  and  issues  raised 
in  previous  sections  are  pulled  together  and  a  model  can  be  constructed  and 
displayed. 

1 .  '  Procedures  and  Sources 

Six  questions  are  posed  in  this  section: 

•  Who  should  be  trained? 

•  What  should  be  the  content  of  the  training  program? 

•  What  should  be  the  training  method? 

•  How  should  the  training  be  evaluated? 

•  When  should  the  training  be  conducted? 
t  Where  should  the  training  take  place? 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  a  final  conclusion  for  any  of  these  questions. 
The  premise  for  the  investigation  is  that  the  variability  in  context  factors 
and  the  differential  sophistication  and  progress  of  Civil  Defense  planning 
from  site  to  site  make  it  necessary  for  individual  cities  or  regions  to 
design  their  own  training  program  tailored  to  their  particular  situation. 

Given  this  premise,  the  procedures  for  this  section  are  to  display  a  set  of 
reasonable  options  for  each  question  and  then  to  display  those  options 
together  with  the  significant  context  variables  in  the  form  of  an  options 
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profile.  Finally,  three  specific  variants  will  be  described  -  each  variant 
being  a  configuration  of  context  factors  and  training  options. 

Sources  for  the  information  contained  in  this  section  include  research  on 
shelter  living  and  shelter  management  training,  testimonials,  case  studies  of 
shelter  life,  and  instructional  psychology  textbooks. 

2.  Who  Should  Be  Trained? 

The  number  and  types  of  people  who  will  need  to  be  trained  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  size  of  the  shelter.  Large  shelters  will  need  a  variety 
of  leaders  and  technicians  from  administrative  assistants  or  deputies  to  team 
leaders  responsible  for  such  life  support  operations  as  food,  sanitation,  and 
ventilation  and  such  security  concerns  as  radiological  monitoring  and  fire  sup¬ 
pression.  The  complexity  of  the  situation  leads  to  a  number  of  questions. 

Will  all  of  these  individuals  be  recruited,  selected  and  trained  in  advance  of 
a  crisis  relocation,  i.e.,  in  a  formal  setting?  If  not,  will  they  be  trained 
in  the  shelter  (or  on  the  way  to  the  shelter)? 

The  question  addressed  in  this  section  is  "who  should  receive  formal 
training?"  Formal  training  is  here  considered  to  be  some  form  of  supervised 
instruction  which  results  in  an  increase  in  the  competence  level  of  the 
trainee.  Usually  that  competence  is  assessed  by  the  trainer  before  certifying 
the  trainee  as  trained.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  definition  of  formal 
training  that  must  be  stressed  as  well.  T  'ining  is  a  special  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  focuses  on  skills.  So,  by  definition,  formal  training  implies  guid¬ 
ance  and  practice  oriented  to  selected  functions  and  operations. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  shelter  management  training, 
nmger  and  Fetter  (1963)  list  three  options  for  who  to  train: 

1.  The  shelter  manager  only.  One  approach  is  to  train  formally 
o'nTy  tW  shelter  manager.  This  training  would  be  intensive, 
covering  all  aspects  of  shelter  management,  including  the 
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responsibilities  and  duties  of  other  members  of  shelter  manage 
ment.  The  underlying  assumption  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
shelter  manager  can  be  so  thoroughly  trained  on  all  facets  of 
shelter  organization  and  management  that  s/he  could,  in  turn, 
train  or  direct  the  training  of  all  other  cadre  members.  S/he 
may  even  be  given  guidance  materials  to  assist  in  con¬ 
ducting  or  accomplishing  the  training  of  others. 

2.  The  manager  plus  key  technicians  only.  This  approach  differs 
from  the  previous  one  by  recognizing  that  some  cadre  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  so  technical  that  formal  training  is  required. 

The  best  cited  example  would  be  the  role  of  the  Radiological 
Officer.  The  technical  aspects  of  monitoring  and  decontami¬ 
nation  may  be  such  that  persons  assuming  this  role  require  spe 
cialized  training  from  qualified  instructors.  A  similar  case 
can  even  be  argued  for  the  training  of  a  Medical  Officer  in 
the  event  that  a  physician  is  not  available  for  inclusion  in 
the  cadre. 

3.  All  members  of  the  shelter  cadre.  According  to  this  concept, 
there  should  be  a  degree  of  formal  training,  conducted  by  a 
person  or  persons  not  a  part  of  the  cadre,  for  all  key  roles 
in  the  cadre  organization.  The  reasoning  is  that  if  such 
persons  must  learn  things  to  effectively  carry  out  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties  as  cadre  members  of  shelter  manage¬ 
ment,  they  should  learn  them  at  the  hands  of  qualified  instruc 
tors  who  are  experienced  with  the  particular  training  material 
(Eninger  &  Fetter,  pp. 88-90). 

As  Eninger  and  Fetter  point  out,  the  advantages  associated  with  training 
the  shelter  managers  only  are  that  the  requirements  for  formal  training  are 
greatly  reduced.  As  a  consequence  of  their  training,  managers,  who  would  have 
to  learn  everyone's  job  and  all  operations,  would  become  more  competent  over¬ 
all  and  more  highly  respected.  However,  this  last  advantage  is  not  inextrica¬ 
bly  tied  to  this  option.  Shelter  management  training  could  be  comprehensive 
even  in  a  situation  where  deputies  and  technicians  were  receiving  training. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  first  option  above  is  that  it  places, 
perhaps,  too  many  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  the  manager.  Managers  may 
not  have  the  time,  the  inclination,  or  the  ability  to  train  their  cadres.  As 
Eninger  and  Fetter  point  out,  some  managers  will  lack  the  background  to  train 

others  in  technical  operations  such  as  radiological  monitoring.  Finally, 
option  one  makes  the  manager  irreplaceable. 
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Eninger  and  Fetter  dismiss  the  third  option  for  the  heavy  burden  it  would 
place  on  a  training  system  and  recommend  that  training  be  provided  for  the 
manager  and  key  technicians  (option  two).  Defining  the  nature  and  number  of 
key  technicians  should  probably  be  done  with  the  following  considerations  in 
mi  nd : 

•  The  size  and  layout  of  the  shelter,  e.g.,  a  large  multilevel  shelter 
may  require  two  or  more  fully  trained  shelter  managers 

•  The  necessity  for  the  on-the-spot,  immediate  upgrading  of  the  shelter 
in  an  attack  situation,  e.g.,  a  shelter  that  would  require  external 
reinforcing  should  have  a  well -trained  construction  team  leader 

•  The  composition  of  the  sheltered  population,  e.g.,  a  shelter  that 
will  host  a  large  heterogeneous  urban  population  may  benefit  from 
having  trained  counselors 

•  The  probability  of  attrition  among  the  shelter  management  cadre,  e.g. 
in  an  unstable  population  center  it  may  be  necessary  to  train  more 
than  the  required  complement  of  leaders  and  technicians.  Michael 
(1960),  in  a  study  of  procedures  for  managing  large  fallout  shelters, 
recommended  that  several  managers  be  trained  for  each  shelter  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  that  one  trained  person  would  be  there  when  required. 


3.  What  Should  Be  the  Content  of  the  Training? 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  that  need  to  be  addressed  under  this  head 
ing.  First,  there  is  the  question  of  what  content  is  to  be  selected  for  the 
training  program.  Second,  there  is  the  question  of  how  much  content  is  suffi¬ 
cient  or  warranted.  Questions  of  sequence  and  focus  will  be  addressed  in 
section  6. 

The  question  of  how  much  content  to  include  in  a  shelter  management  train 
ing  program  is  partly  a  matter  of  contextual  constraints  and  partly  a  matter 
of  strategy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  content  you  can  cover  in  a  train- 
int  program  is  a  function  of  the  time  and  resources  you  have  to  work  with,  the 
situation  you  are  training  for  (e.g.,  sophistication  of  the  trainees,  nature 
of  the  facility),  and  the  assumptions  of  the  trainer  relative  to  the  optimal 
amount  of  instruction  to  be  provided. 
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a.  How  much  content  to  cover.  With  regard  to  the  last  question,  the 
question  of  how  much  content  to  cover  (and  how  much  time  to  devote  to  it), 
Eninger  and  Fetter  (1963)  present  the  following  three  options: 

1.  The  absolute  minimum  concept.  According  to  this  concept,  only 
that  content  which  constitutes  an  absolute  minimum  is  included 
in  the  training  content.  Thus,  for  example,  descriptions  of 
what  to  do  would  be  included,  whereas  the  details  of  how  or 
the  explanations  of  why^  would  be  excluded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  person  being  trained  would  either  know  or  be  able  to 
determine  the  how  or  why.  In  terms  of  training  a  shelter  cadre, 
this  approach  would  emphasize  who  does  what.  Essentially,  it 
would  be  a  description  of  each  person's  responsibilities  and 
duties.  It  would  leave  it  to  the  individuals  trained  to  fill 

in  the  details. 

2.  The  more,  the  better  concept.  According  to  this  concept,  the 
more  information  given  to  the  trainee  in  the  form  of  princi¬ 
ples,  concepts,  and  procedures,  the  more  fully  will  s/he  under¬ 
stand  the  total  complexity  of  shelter  management.  It  describes 
not  only  the  what,  why,  where,  when,  and  how,  but  also,  the 
background.  For  example,  it  might  include  a  discussion  on  how 
radioactive  fallout  is  formed,  or  how  radioactive  particles 
cause  tissue  damage,  or  why  certain  symptoms  occur  only  late 
after  radiation  sickness  has  occurred.  Such  topics  provide  a 
background  of  understanding  that  is  in  the  category  of  "nice  to 
know,  but  not  really  essential." 

3.  The  minimal  requirement  concept.  This  concept  of  how  much 
training  content  to  include  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  two  aforementioned  concepts.  It  includes  all  training 
topics  which  can  be  directly  related  to  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  specific  shelter  management  positions,  providing 
details  of  what,  why,  how,  when,  and  where,  but  avoiding  all 
non-essential  background  material.  In  a  training  discussion 
of  what  must  or  can  be  done  to  control  shelter  humidity,  this 
approach  would  not,  for  example,  include  the  topic  of  why  ex¬ 
cessive  humidity  causes  people  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Such  a 
topic  would  be  considered  superfluous  to  the  intent  of  the 
topic  of  humidity  control.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  include 
a  discussion  of  the  possible  consequences  of  failure  to  con¬ 
trol  humidity.  The  critical  questions  that  this  concept  puts 
to  all  potential  training  topics  are:  (1)  "Does  the  trainee 
need  to  know  this  to  effectively  carry  out  his  or  her  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  shelter  management  team?" 
and  (2)  "If  s/he  does,  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite 
knowledge  or  skill,  i.e.,  one  wivch  s/he  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  from  prior  training  or  experience,  or  should  it 
be  included  in  the  training  content?"  (Eninger  &  Fetter,  1963, 
pp.  85-87) 


Eninger  and  Fetter  recommend  the  last  alternative  as  the  one  that  strikes 
a  satisfactory  compromise  between  the  disadvantages  of  lengthy  and  costly  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  those  of  unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  managers.  The  "minim¬ 
al  requirement"  notion  is  similar  to  Flanagan's  (1954)  critical  incident  meth¬ 
od  where  behaviors  or  operations  involved  in  a  criterion  task--  the  management 
of  a  shelter  in  this  instance--  are  selected  out  as  candidate  objectives  for  a 
training  program  if  the  successful  performance  of  these  behaviors  and  operations 
can  be  shown  to  make  "a  significant  contribution,  either  positively  or  nega¬ 
tively  to  the  general  aim  of  the  activity"  (Flanagan,  1954,  p.  338). 

b.  What  content  to  cover.  Surprisingly  few  researchers  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  of  determining  what  topics  to  cover  given  limited  time 
and  resources  for  training.  Considering  the  implications  of  an  inadequate  or 
misguided  training  program,  our  ignorance  of  what  aspects  of  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  to  emphasize  in  a  training  situation  could  be  quite  dangerous. 

The  question  of  what  content  to  cover  is  replete  with  options.  There  are 
scores  of  distinct  areas  of  responsibility  and  as  many  distinct  operations 
that  have  to  be  performed.  In  addition,  there  are  priorities -- operations, 
provisions,  or  principles  that  remain  crucial  to  a  successful  shelter  opera¬ 
tion.  These  are  also  time  sequence  operations  that  must  be  learned  (or  over¬ 
learned)  —  things  that  must  be  done  iiranediately  vs.  subsequent  operations. 

There  are  problems,  issues,  concerns  that  must  be  understood  and  dealt  with. 

And  finally,  there  are  contingencies  --occurences  that  might  happen  in  some 
shelter  and  that  must  be  prepared  for  in  special  problems  resulting  from  a 
peculiar  combination  of  context  features,  e.g.,  the  Interaction  of  heter¬ 
ogeneous  populations  with  two-level  shelters.  For  each  problem,  operation, 
skill,  or  area  of  responsibility,  the  trainer  must  decide  which  of  the 
following  levels  of  proficiency  is  recommended: 
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•  Orientation  (know  about) 

•  Familiarization  (know  about  and  know  where  to  find  additional  in¬ 
formation). 

•  Low  Proficiency  (minimal  skill  level;  can  carry  out  task  with 
guidance). 

•  High  Proficiency  (can  perform  or  supervise  the  task  with  little 
need  for  guidance). 

•  Expertise  (very  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  the  operation  and 
can  instruct  others) 

A  number  of  investigators  have  ventured  educated  guesses  on  the  question 
of  what  aspects  of  shelter  management  to  emphasize  in  a  training  program. 
Smith  et  al. (1966)  outline  the  topics  for  a  one-day  course  in  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

t  The  national  shelter  program 

•  The  nature  of  shelter  management 

•  Organizing  the  shelter  (population,  resources,  activities,  rules) 

•  Radiological  protection 

•  Satisfying  basic  needs  (atmosphere,  food,  water,  sanitation,  medi 
cal  care) 

•  Support  operations 

t  Adjustment  to  shelter  living 

•  Summary 

Eninger  and  Fetter  (1967)  divide  content  into  core  content 
cepts,  principles  and  information  that  all  shelter  management  cadre  should 
know  and  specialized  content  which  is  content  that  is  uniquely  related  to  spe 
cific  cadre  roles.  An  abbreviated  version  of  Eninger  end  Fetter's  core  con¬ 
tent  is  included  below  (pp. 98-102): 
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part  i:  orientation  on  nuclear  war 
i.  nuclear  weapon  effects 

a.  thermal  effects  and  ranges 

b.  blast  effects  and  ranges 

c.  radiation  effects  and  ranges 
ii.  secondary  nuclear  weapons  effects 

a.  casualties  from  (and  protection  principles  for)  thermal  effects 

b.  casualties  from  (and  protection  principles  for)  blast  effects 

c.  casualties  from  (and  protection  principles  for)  radiation  ef¬ 

fects 

part  ii:  orientation  on  civil  defense 

i.  the  normal  fallout  shelter  capability  program 

a.  goals 

b.  objectives 

c.  status  of  program 

d.  relation  of  federal  to  state  and  local  civil  defense 
part  iii:  the  shelter  system 

i.  goals 

a.  the  concept  of  the  shelter  as  a  system 

b.  the  primary  goal  of  the  shelter 

c.  the  sub-goals  of  the  shelter  system  (e.g.,  radiation  protec¬ 
tion,  provision  for  sleep,  maintenance  of  social  control,  etc.) 

d.  general  implications  of  shelter  goals 
ii.  basic  activities 

a.  temporal  phases 

b.  essential  management  activities  by  goal  and  phase 

c.  implications  for  shelter  management  organization 
part  i v :  shelter  management  and  organization 

i.  the  organization  of  shelter  management 

a.  alternative  forms  of  shelter  management  organization 

b.  organization  in  peacetime  and  wartime 

c.  the  development  of  a  peacetime  cadre 

ii.  shelter  management  responsibilities  and  duties 

a.  the  concept  of  minimal  requirements 

b.  position  responsibilities 
part  v:  orientation  on  leadership 

i.  alternative  concepts  of  leadership 

a.  authoritarian  leadership 

b.  democratic  leadership 

c.  laissez-faire  leadership 

ii.  elements  of  successful  leadership 

a.  thorough  knowledge  of  the  shelter  problems 

b.  pre-planning  of  procedures  and  controls 

c.  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority 

d.  adequate  communication  to  and  from  shelters 

e.  responsiveness  to  shelteree  needs 

f.  exercise  of  personal  example 

g.  adaptability  to  changes  in  situation 

h.  sensitivity  to  individual  differences 

i.  ability  to  deal  with  problem  shelterees 

j.  ability  to  project  self-confidence 


iii.  psychology  of  shelterees  under  stress 

a.  responsiveness  to  competent  leadership 

b.  reactions  to  prolonged  stress 

c.  methods  of  alleviation,  stress  reactions 

One  approach  to  identifying  the  content  of  a  training  program,  an  approach 
that  is  similar  to  the  use  of  the  "critical  incident  method"  (Flanagan,  1954) 
mentioned  above,  is  to  define  content  on  the  basis  of  research  data  concerning 
salient  problems  that  have  occurred  in  a  situation  that  is  similar  to  the  an¬ 
ticipated  shelter  management  situation.  Collins  (1972)  investigated  shelter 
management  problems  that  occurred  in  a  number  of  natural  disaster  situations. 
These  problems  included: 

•  management  fatigue 

«  people's  attachment  to  pets 

•  conflicts  between  managers  and  heads  of  other  agencies 

•  identification  of  volunteers  (remembering  who  was  assigned  to  what; 
security) 

•  insuring  that  shelterees  bring  critical  supplies 

•  dealing  with  conflicting  information 

Smith  et  al.  (1965)  analyzed  a  number  of  shelter  functions  from  a  prob¬ 
lem  perspective.  His  goal  was  to  identify  what  he  termed  "serious"  and 
"severe"  consequences  associated  with  a  particular  problem  or  failure.  Ser¬ 
ious  consequences  are  those  that  could  produce  casualties  or  place  a  major 
strain  on  the  shelter  system;  severe  consequences  would  probably  result  in 
the  failure  of  the  shelter  system.  From  this  analysis.  Smith  developed  a  set 
of  responsibilities  that  he  recommended  be  carried  out  in  peacetime  and/or 
at  the  time  of  shelter  entry.  The  following  analysis  for  temperature  and 
atmosphere  control  is  one  of  a  number  of  Smith's  analyses  (p.  36). 


i. 
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Table  3 


Temperature  and  Atmosphere  Control 


Casualty-Producing  Consequences  of  Management  Failure 


Consequence 


Descr i pt i on 


I.  Heat  prostration  or 
suffocat ion. 


Caused  by  inadequate  temperature  or 
atmosphere  control. 


2.  Radiation  sickness. 


3.  Injury  clue  to  violence. 


Hay  occur  if  shelterees  evacuate  a 
shelter  due  to  inadequate  temperature 
or  atmosphere  control. 

Hay  occur  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled 
attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
groups  to  achieve  a  more  habitable 
atmosphere. 


Management  Responsibilities 


Respons ibi I i t ies  Major  Consequences  of  Management  Failure 

Peacet ime 

I.  Determine  ventilation  poten-  Heat  prostration  or  suffocation, 
tie',  both  natural  and  mech¬ 
anical,  of  the  shelter  area. 


I.  Initiate  operation  of  mechan¬ 
ical  ventilation. 


Heat  prostration  nr  suffocation. 


2.  Open  shelter  area  as  required 
for  natural  ventilation. 


Heat  prostration  or  suffocation,  radia¬ 
tion  sickness. 


3.  Evaluate  shelter  capacity  in  Heat  prostration,  suffocation,  radiation 

terms  of  temperature  and  at-  sickness  or  Injury, 

ensphere  control. 


A  similar  analysis  was  conducted  by  Murray  (1960).  Murray  was  interested 
in  identifying  factors  that  lead  to  environmental  stress  in  fallout  shelters. 
With  only  a  slight  extrapolation  from  Murray's  report,  Murray  might  recommend 
that  a  shelter  manager  receive  the  following  kinds  of  training: 

Knowledge  about: 

•  effects  of  food  and  water  deprivation 

•  effects  of  severe  cold,  heat 

•  effects  of  oxygen  deprivation 

•  the  psychological  effects  of  deprivation  and  frustration:  aggres¬ 
sion,  depression,  regression  and  withdrawal 
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Skills  in: 


•  group  leadership 

•  setting  up  channels  of  communication 

•  delegating  responsibility 

•  running  democratic  discussions 

•  keeping  up  morale 

Some  investigators  have  emphasized  technical  skills;  others  focus  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  in  their  recommendations  for  shelter  management  training. 
Still  another  kind  of  emphasis  is  on  the  affective  sensitivities  and  capabili¬ 
ties  presumed  to  be  salient  in  effective  shelter  management.  Biderman  (1960) 
emphasizes  the  problem  of  she! terees' lack  of  commitment  to  the  immediate  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  concommitant  need  for  shelter  managers  who  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  operations  designed  to  strengthen  commitment  such  as  the  allocation  of 
space  (territory),  the  delegation  of  responsibilities,  and  the  establishment 
of  some  kind  of  "heroic"  purpose  that  can  unite  and  sustain  the  shel terees. 
According  to  Biderman,  it  is  crucial  that  the  shelter  leadership  dispel  the 
idea  that  shelter  living  and  life  after  a  nuclear  attack  are  "fates  worse  than 
death."  Hilmar  (1960)  discusses  the  same  theme  -  the  importance  of  certain 
attitudes,  psychological  safety,  and  what  managers  can  do  to  insure  the  well 
being  of  the  shelterees.  Hilmar  emphasizes  the  division  of  the  shelter  into 
living  units,  the  delegation  of  responsibilities,  and  communication  between 
shelters.  Jam's  (1960)  stresses  that  not  only  must  instruction  in  what  to 
expect  from  and  how  to  cope  with  psychological  problems  be  a  major  part  of 
management  training,  but  this  training  should  be  in  the  form  of  realistic 
simulations. 

Additional  recommendations  covering  aspects  that  might  be  included  in 
shelter  management  training  include  styles  of  leadership  (Hale  et  al.,  1966), 
ability  to  interpret  Civil  Defense  messages  (Altman  et  al.,  1960),  and  the 
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requirements  of  work  rotation  and  shift  sleeping  (Carr,  1968).  Bend  et  al  (1963) 


in  their  Guide  to  Shelter  Organization  and  Management  list  six  principles  of 
effective  arrangement  that  should  be  stressed  in  training  sessions: 

1.  The  rapid  assumption  of  command 

2.  The  early  demonstration  of  authority  and  display  of  personal 
leadership 

3.  Delegation  of  authority  while  retaining  the  ability  to  perceive, 
evaluate,  and  make  decisions  on  the  overall  shelter  situation 

4.  Keeping  priority  actions  in  mind  at  all  times  and  using  these 
priorities  to  deal  with  conflicts 

5.  Serving  as  a  model  to  shelterees 

6.  Being  sensitive  to  changing  needs  of  shelterees 

Finally,  Carr  (1968),  stresses  that  the  diversity  of  shelter  situations 
will  be  so  great  that  no  single  training  program  could  be  appropriate  every¬ 
where. 


Shelter  facilities  vary  in  configuration,  location  of  pro¬ 
tective  areas,  ventilation  provisions  and  potential  require¬ 
ments,  optimal  per  person  space  allocation  potential,  equip¬ 
ment,  water  provisions  and  other  supplies  important  to  shelter 
operations,  organization  of  the  people  who  normally  occupy 
it  --  and  the  extent  to  which  this  organization  will  be  use¬ 
ful  during  shelter  occupancy  --  organization  requirements 
for  shelter  operation,  communication  provisions  and  potential 
requirements,  and  many  others.  (pp.  72-73) 

Carr  recommends  that  shelter  management  training  consist  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  local  shelter  organization,  management,  and  operations  plan.  Carr 
calls  this  training  "probably  the  most  effective  training  we  would  be  likely 
to  get  them  to  submit  to"  (p.  78)  and  suggests  that  conferences  could  be  built 
around  the  development  of  these  plans. 

To  select  the  content  (skills,  topics,  areas  of  responsibilities,  etc.) 
appropriate  for  any  set  of  trainees  and  any  shelter  situation,  behaviors 
should  be  reviewed  closely  and  the  following  determinations  made. 


1.  Operations  listed  as  priority  operations.  These  might  be  ex¬ 
tracted  for  review. 

2.  Priority  operations  that  one  or  more  trainees  are  unfamiliar  with. 
These  might  become  focuses  for  training. 

3.  Operations  and  decisions  to  be  made  in  the  brief  start-up  period. 
These  might  be  extracted  for  over-learning  on  the  part  of  trainees. 

4.  Particular  operations  or  contingencies  that  will  be  highly  prob¬ 
lematic  given  the  nature  of  the  shelter  and  the  sheltered  popu¬ 
lation.  These  might  be  extracted  for  practice  exercises. 

5.  Operations  that  can  be  handled  by  looking  up  guidelines  in  an 
in-shelter  resource  book.  The  location  of  these  guidelines  might 
be  reviewed. 

4.  What  Training  Methods  Should  be  Used? 

The  question  of  training  method  can  be  considered  as  a  narrow  question  or 
as  a  broad  question.  As  a  narrow  question,  method  is  usually  considered  to  be 
a  matter  of  what  instructional  strategy  or  teaching  strategy  to  use.  In  the 
broad  sense,  the  question  of  method  addresses  matters  of  teaching  strategies, 
media,  learning  mode  and  arrangement  (how  the  learner  will  respond  and  how 
learner  groups  are  organized),  instructional  time  and  sequencing,  instruction¬ 
al  space  and  location,  and  resources  and  materials  provided.  Gerlach  and  Ely 
(1971)  display  some  of  these  considerations  T'n  the  column  just  to  the  right  of 
center  in  the  following  figure. 


an 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  method  will  be  considered  to  be  (a)  the 
selection  of  an  instructional  strategy  that  fits  the  instructional  objectives 
(content)  of  the  training  program,  (b)  the  selection  of  appropriate  media  for 
that  strategy,  and  (c)  the  instructional/learning  management  (e.g.,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  groups).  Questions  of  when  and  where  instruction  should  take  place 
will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  part  of  the  report.  The 
question  of  resources  and  support  systems  is  a  very  broad  one  with  regard  to 
shelter  management  training  and  will  be  considered  in  great  length  in  Part  III 
of  this  report. 

a.  Procedures  and  sources.  As  noted  above,  the  procedure  employed  was 
to  ask  three  questions:  (1)  what  strategies,  (2)  what  media,  and  (3)  what  ar¬ 
rangements  are  possible  and  appropriate  for  shelter  management  training.  Again, 
the  selection  of  options  rather  than  the  specification  of  a  particular  config¬ 
uration  of  strategies  and  modes  is  based  on  the  premise  that  training  programs 
will  have  to  be  tailored  to  particular  instructional  objectives,  contents,  and 


Figure  11.  Steps  in  the  design  of 
instructional  system 
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trainee  characteristics. 


Sources  for  the  analysis  included  previous  shelter  management  training 
programs,  studies  relating  to  shelter  management,  and  texts  of  instructional 
psychology. 

b.  Group  strategies. 

(1)  The  Lecture  uses  a  carefully  prepared  oral  presentation  of  a  subject 
area  to:  present  factual  material,  to  entertain  or  inspire,  to  stimulate 
thinking  or  further  study,  or  to  promote  group  discussion. 

Advantages:  suitable  for  an  audience  of  any  size;  easy  to  organize; 

some  people  may  learn  more  easily  or  be  more  willing  to 
learn  by  listening  to  a  lecture  than  by  reading 

Disadvantages:  audience  is  passive;  feedback  is  limited;  effect  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  gauge 

(2)  The  Demonstration  is  a  presentation  that  shows  how  to  use  a  procedure 
or  perform  an  act,  often  accompanied  by  an  oral  and/or  written  description. 

It  may  be  followed  by  a  practice  session  in  which  the  trainee  performs  the 
activity  under  the  supervision  of  the  trainer 

Advantages:  the  combination  of  seeing  the  demonstration  and  hearing  it 

discussed  helps  students  understand  what  is  required; 
actual  materials  and  models  can  be  used;  the  pace  is  flex¬ 
ible;  and  the  demonstration  can  be  repeated 

Disadvantages:  it  may  require  considerable  time  and  money  to  obtain  and 
handle  equipment  and  materials;  small  objects  are  diffi¬ 
cult  for  large  groups  to  see;  limited  materials/equipment 
make  it  difficult  for  members  of  large  groups  to  practice 
using  them 

(3)  The  Conference,  Symposium,  Workshop  can  be  used  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  set  policies,  solve  problems,  sensitize  participants  to  a  particular 
facet  of  management. 


The  Conference  Method  involves  convening  a  group  of  persons  to  relate 
ideas  or  experiences  concerning  a  common  problem  or  need.  The  Symposium 
is  made  of  presentations  by  several  subject  matter  experts.  The  Workshop 
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usually  involves  participants  and  stresses  application  of  procedures  to 
solve  problems  or  develop  skills. 

Advantages:  group  instruction  usually  generates  a  high  level  of  parti¬ 

cipant  interest;  makes  good  use  of  trainees'  past  experi¬ 
ences;  facilitates  information  sharing 

Disadvantages:  participants  need  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  topic  to 
participate  in  the  discussions;  some  participants  may 
monopolize  the  discussion;  evaluation  is  difficult;  groups 
must  be  small  (U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1977) 


(4)  The  Case  Study  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  real  or  hypothetical  inci¬ 
dent  or  series  of  related  events  involving  a  problem  that  may  be  encountered 
on  the  job.  The  case  is  analyzed  and  discussed  and  trainees  are  required  to 
solve  a  problem  and/or  develop  a  plan  of  action.  The  case  study  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  orally,  in  writing,  through  a  dramatization,  or  on  film. 

Advantages:  the  case  can  be  designed  to  focus  on  a  problem  or  situa¬ 

tion  common  to  group  members;  it  helps  learners  develop  or 
understand  alternative  solutions  to  problems;  it  develops 
analytical  and  problem  solving  skills;  many  find  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  challenging 

Disadvantages:  some  may  not  see  the  relevance  to  their  own  situation;  it 
takes  time  and  skill  to  develop  a  good,  complex  case  study; 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  use  a  case  with  more  than  one 
group  (Ax  &  Kohls,  1977;  Bauman,  1977;  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  1977) 

(5)  The  In-Basket  Exercise  may  be  used  as  an  individual  or  group  partici¬ 
pation  training  method.  It  presents  management  problems  to  the  trainee(s)  that 
might  be  confronted  on  the  job:  reports,  complaints,  requests,  phone  calls  or 
other  messages,  etc.  The  individual  or  group  must  determine  how  they  would 
deal  with  the  materials  in  a  real  situation  and  record  what  actions  they  would 
take.  This  procedure  can  also  be  used  to  test  trainees'  performance  on  manage¬ 
ment  skills. 

Advantages:  it  resembles  a  realistic  set  of  management  problems  with 

varying  degrees  of  difficulty;  it  can  include  stress  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  time  limitations 
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Disadvantages:  it  is  time  consuming  and  difficult  to  construct  a  variety 
of  In-Basket  exercises  (Ax  &  Kohls,  1977;  Kowski  & 
Eitington,  1976;  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1977) 


(6)  The  Simulation/ Scenario  Technique  is  a  structured  set  Of  events  and 
conditions  within  which  to  work.  The  trainee  is  confronted  with  problems  sta¬ 
ted  and  implicit  in  the  scenario. 

Advantages:  offers  an  opportunity  for  trainees  to  apply  prior  learning 

in  a  context  similar  to  that  in  which  it  will  be  used;  re¬ 
quires  trainees  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action;  provides 
a  concrete  reference  point  for  the  discussion  of  important 
concepts  and  tasks;  feedback  is  immediate;  time  can  be  com¬ 
pressed  to  include  many  events;  discussion  is  realistic 

Disadvantages:  participants  might  not  take  situation  seriously;  sense  of 
danger  is  difficult  to  simulate;  requires  time  and  skill 
to  stage  them;  may  cost  more  than  other  types  of  training; 
zero-sum  games  such  as  Monopoly  may  elicit  competitive 
rather  than  cooperative  responses  (Ax  &  Kohls,  1977;  Bau¬ 
man,  1977) 

(7)  Role  Playing  is  similar  to  the  Simulation/Scenario,  Critical  Inci¬ 
dent,  In-Basket,  and  other  techniques  that  introduce  realism  into  the  training 
situation  and  require  trainees  to  assume  roles  and  act  out  behaviors.  It  is 
usually  less  structured  than  these  techniques  because  it  allows  the  trainees 
to  determine  the  content  of  the  situation  they  act  out.  It  is  probably  more 
appropriate  for  handling  delicate  problems  in  human  relations  than  for  complex 
decision  making  problems  that  require  dealing  with  multiple  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  usually  followed  by  discussion  of  the  implications  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

Advantages:  an  effective  and  motivating  way  to  present  a  problem  and 

stimulate  discussion;  provides  clues  to  possible  solutions 
to  problems;  allows  an  opportunity  to  try  out  alternative 
solutions  without  risking  trial  and  error  on  the  job; 
allows  the  trainee  to  assume  the  position  of  another  and 
gain  insight  into  that  person’s  behavior;  allows  the 
instructor  to  assess  how  well  trainees  understand  and 
can  apply  principles 


Disadvantages:  some  people  may  not  be  able  to  role-play  successfully; 

trainees  may  not  be  able  to  apply  what  they've  learned 
to  real-world  problems  because  they  will  often  confront 
circumstances  beyond  their  control;  because  the  content  of 
the  role  playing  situation  is  determined  by  the  players, 
the  instructor  may  not  be  able  to  direct  the  exercise  so 
that  it  will  accomplish  the  objectives  (Ax  &  Kohls,  1977; 
Bauman,  1977;  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1977) 

c.  Individual  strategies.  The  following  techniques  were  suggested  by 
Bauman  (1977).  Most  of  them  can  be  used  independently  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  types  of  instruction.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  group 
methods  that  were  presented  earlier  can  be  adapted  to  individual  instruc¬ 
tion,  e.g. ,  In-Basket  Method. 

(1)  Assignments  or  "Homework"  include  reading,  writing,  viewing,  or  lis¬ 
tening  tasks  given  to  trainees  either  as  preparation  or  follow-up  for  another 
type  of  instruction. 

Advantages:  can  be  used  to  support  many  instructional  functions;  al¬ 

lows  for  more  Information  to  be  presented  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  training  session  alone 

Disadvantages:  adults  may  resent  "homework  assignments"  or  may  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  them 

(2)  The  Correspondence  Course  is  a  self-instructional  or  independent 
study  course  which  may  use  printed  and/or  nonprinted  materials  as  the  medium 
of  communication.  This  method  may  be  combined  with  others  such  as  tutorial  or 
small -group  sessions,  consultation  from  a  trainer,  written  assignments,  exami¬ 
nations,  etc. 

Advantages:  instruction  Is  self-paced;  it  can  be  self-directed;  it  al¬ 

lows  sufficient  time  for  individuals  with  different  sched¬ 
ules  and  learning  rates  to  master  the  objectives 

Disadvantages:  Individuals  may  not  be  sufficiently  motivated  to  complete 
the  course;  unless  it  is  combined  with  other  methods,  it 
may  not  allow  for  sufficient  realism,  opportunity  to  learn 
from  others  and  share  information,  or  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  Interpersonal  or  technical  skills;  It  is  perhaps 
best  suited  for  learning  Intellectual  skills 
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(Z)  Information  Sheets  are  commonly  called  "handouts."  They  are  learn¬ 
ing  aids  given  to  trainees  in  support  of  a  learning  activity.  They  may  be  in 
narrative,  outline,  or  diagram  form.  They  may  be  part  of  a  set  of  curriculum 
materials  or  they  may  be  written  by  the  trainer  or  reproduced  from  published 
materials. 

Advantages:  well  designed  handouts  can  help  the  trainee  recall  in¬ 

formation  about  behaviors,  concepts,  or  principles;  they 
can  provide  quick  reference  in  actual  situations 

Disadvantages:  they  are  usually  thought  of  as  supplemental;  they  often 
tend  to  get  misplaced  or  lost,  or  the  information  may  be¬ 
come  obsolete 

(4)  Letters ,  Circulars ,  and  Newsletters  are  means  of  keeping  trainees 
"up  to  date."  A  newsletter  may  include  an  announcement  or  report  that  is 
mailed  to  interested  people.  It  often  includes  training  information  and  is 
one  way  of  personally  communicating  with  many  people.  Circular  letters  are 
less  personal  than  newsletters.  They  carry  announcements,  reports,  and  train¬ 
ing  information. 

Advantages:  they  can  maintain  trainee  Interest  and  communicate  new  in¬ 

formation  about  concepts,  skills,  job  conditions,  etc. 

Disadvantages:  they  do  not  provide  an  opportunity  for  trainees  to  ask 
questions,  test  applications,  practice  or  demonstrate 
skills. 

(5)  Programmed  Instruction  involves  a  self-instructional  format,  often 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  book  or  booklet,  but  it  can  include  the  use  of 
teaching  machines,  computer- assisted  instruction,  dial  access  information 
retrieval  systems  and  other  devices.  The  method  requires  that  the  learner 
be  shown  an  example  of  a  concept  of  principle  that  exemplifies  a  stated 
objective.  The  learner  than  makes  a  response  to  demonstrate  that  he  or  she 
has  learned  correctly.  Immediate  feedback  is  given  concerning  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  learner's  response. 

Advantages:  similar  to  correspondence  course;  Immediate  feedback  Is 

an  advantage 
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Disadvantages:  the  method  Is  mostly  limited  to  verbal  or  abstract  presen¬ 
tation  learning 

d.  Selecting  an  instructional  strategy.  The  criteria  for  selecting 
instructional  strategy  should  take  into  account  at  least  the  following: 

•  the  type  of  instructional  objective  (e.g.,  information  learning  vs. 
principle  learning) 

•  the  context  for  the  criterion  task  (e.g.,  filling  out  a  form  vs.  or¬ 
ganizing  a  team  of  people) 

•  the  nature  of  the  learners— their  personal  characteristics,  experience, 
and  present  circumstances 

•  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  context  In  which  the  instruction  will 
take  place.  In  the  case  of  the  Shelter  Manager  Training  System,  types 
of  constraints  include: 

a)  time—  when  (peacetime,  Increased  readiness,  crisis  surge,  in¬ 
shelter  period);  amount  available  (one  or  two  days,  semester 
course,  on-the-spot  training) 

b)  location—  formal  Institution,  Informal  setting,  in  the  shelter 

c)  nature  of  trainers—  managerial /technical /interpersonal  expertise; 
need  for  guidance,  materials,  props,  etc.;  volunteer  or  compen¬ 
sated 

d)  number  of  persons  to  be  trained—  trainer/ trainee  ratio;  size  of 
instructional  groups;  availability  of  adequate  facilities,  etc. 

e)  financial  considerations—  compensation  for  trainers/trainees; 
cost  of  materials/ equipment;  costs  of  using  facilities 

Stated  differently,  selecting  an  instructional  strategy  is  a  matter  of  maxim¬ 
izing  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Effectiveness.  How  well  can  the  method  achieve  the  instruction- 
al  objective? 

2.  Efficiency.  How  well  does  the  strategy  get  the  most  out  of  the 
available resources? 

3.  Suitability.  How  appropriate  is  the  strategy  for  the  trainees, 
the  training  context,  and  the  criterion  task  content? 

4.  Feasibility.  Given  the  constraints  that  have  been  identified, 
can  it  be  done? 
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e.  Selecting  appropriate  media.  Instructional  strategies  are  sometimes 
associated  with  a  particular  medium  such  as  printed  material.  But,  usually, 
an  instructional  strategy  can  employ  a  variety  of  media.  One  way  of  looking 
at  the  decision  of  matching  appropriate  media  to  an  instructional  strategy 
is  to  consider  that  there  are  nine  distinct  instructional  events  associated 
with  any  effective  learning  session.  It  is  often  possible  to  select  a  de¬ 
sired  medium  for  each  of  these  nine  events.  The  table  below  displays  the 
nine  instructional  events  (Gagne  &  Briggs,  1974)  against  eight  types  of 
media  (Gerlach  &  Ely,  1971). 


Instructional  Events 

1.  Gaining  attention 

2.  Informing  the  learner  of  the 
objective 

3.  Stimulating  recall  of  prerequisite  3. 
learned  capabilities 

4.  Presenting  the  stimulus  materials  4. 


5.  Providing  learning  guidance  5. 

6.  Eliciting  the  performance  6. 

7.  Providing  feedback  7. 

8.  Assessing  performance  8. 


9.  Enhancing  retention  and  transfer 
Gerlach  and  Ely  (1971) 
priate  media  (pp.  2921-295). 


Types  of  Media 

Real  things,  e.g.,  people,  events, 
objects,  demonstrations 

Verbal  representati ons ,  e.g.,  print- 
ed  materials,  chalkboard  notes 

Graphic  representations,  e.g.,  charts, 
graphs,  maps,  diagrams 

Still  pictures,  e.g.,  photographs 

Motion  pictures  (including  televi¬ 
sion  and  videotape) 

Audio  recordings 

Programs,  e.g.,  sequences  of  verbal, 
visual  or  audio  information 

Simulations,  e.g.,  replications  of 
real  situations 


suggest  the  following  criteria  for  selecting  appro 


Table  4 

Selecting  Appropriate  Media 

1. 

2. 
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1.  Appropriateness.  Is  the  medium  suitable  for  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  instructional  event? 

2.  Level  of  sophistication.  Is  the  medium  on  the  correct  level  of  under- 
standing  for  the  learners? 

3.  Cost.  Does  the  potential  learning  from  this  medium  justify  its  cost? 

4.  Availability.  Can  the  material  and  equipment  be  readily  available 
when  they  are  needed? 

5.  Technical  quality.  Is  the  quality  of  the  material  acceptable— easy  to 
read,  easy  to  see,  easy  to  hear? 

In  1977  Far  West  Laboratory  extensively  analyzed  various  delivery  media 

according  to  their  cost  benefits  and  the  feasibility  of  their  utilization  based 

* 

upon  aspects  of  their  production,  distribution,  and  use. 

f.  Determining  the  instructional /I earning  arrangement.  The  instruction¬ 
al/learning  arrangement  of  a  traditional  elementary  school  classroom  has  the 
following  features:  a  live  instructor,  one  Instructor,  large  group  instruc¬ 
tion  with  occasional  small  group  work,  classroom  control  vested  in  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  instruction  occurs  when  and  only  when  the  instructor  is  present. 

Applying  this  analysis  to  the  shelter  management  training  situation  yields 
at  least  the  following  questions. 

1.  Is  an  instructor  necessary? 

2.  If  so,  must  the  instruction  be  live?  For  instance,  could  the  in¬ 
struction  be  on  videotape  or  in  the  form  of  a  programmed  booklet? 

3.  What  will  the  "class"  be  like?  Should  there  be  a  group?  Could  a 
class  consist  of  Individuals  at  different  locations,  e.g.,  tele¬ 
conferencing. 

4.  Will  the  instruction  be  massed,  Individualized,  or  mediated  through 
learning  teams? 


5.  How  Will  the  Training  be  Evaluated? 

The  question  of  evaluation  has  a  number  of  sub-questions  including: 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  A  concept  and 
feasibility  study  of  a  citizen  civil  preparedness  educational  program. 

San  Francisco:  Far  West  Laboratory,  1977. 
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•  How  might  data  be  collected  on  a  prototype  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing  program  in  order  to  improve  and  revise  it  (formative  evaluation)? 

•  What  are  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the  worth  of  a  training  program 
(summative  evaluation)? 

•  What  level  of  competence  should  trainees  achieve? 

•  What  methods  can  be  used  to  assess  learner  competence? 

Each  of  these  questions  will  be  considered  briefly  below. 

a.  How  might  formative  evaluation  be  carried  out?  Formative  evaluation 
is  a  type  of  evaluation  that  is  oriented  to  "product  improvement."  In  this 
case,  the  question  would  be,  what  changes  should  be  made  to  make  the  program 
more  effective,  more  efficient,  suitable  for  the  population;  etc.  Sanders 
and  Cunningham  (1973)  present  the  following  scheme  for  formative  evaluation: 


I.  Pie-Developmental  Activities 

A.  Needs  Assessment 

B.  Evaluation  of  Needs 

U.  Evaluation  of  Objectives 

A.  Logical  Analyses 

1.  Cogency  of  Rationales  for  Objectives 

2.  Consequences  of  Reaching  Objectives 

3.  Appeals  to  Higher  Values 

B.  Empirical  Analyses 

1.  Evaluation  by  Relevant  Groups 

2.  Evaluation  by  Specialists 

3.  Appeals  to  Written  Documents 

III.  Formative  Interim  Evaluation 

A.  Formal 

1.  Pay-off  Evaluation 

2.  Intrinsic  Evaluation 

3.  Evaluation  of  Program  Operations 

B.  Informal  (Unobtrusive) 

IV.  Formative  Product  Evaluation 

A.  Validation  Studies 

B.  Cost  Analyses 

C.  Descriptive  Analyses 

D.  Goal  Free  Evaluation 

Figure  12.  A  structure  for  planning  formative  evaluation 
in  product  development.  (From  Sanders  & 

Cunningham,  p.  218.) 

b.  What  are  the  appropriate  criteria  for  summative  evaluation?  Sum¬ 
mative  evaluation  looks  at  all  aspects  of  the  training  program  and  asks. a 
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series  of  questions  designed  to  assess  the  program's  worth,  success,  rele¬ 
vance,  etc.  Some  of  the  criteria  that  might  be  used  are: 

§  evidence  of  need 

•  suitability  of  program  across  a  variety  of  potential  user  populations 

•  cost  effectiveness 

•  ease  of  program  adoption/adaption 

•  evidence  of  program  effectiveness:  quality 

•  importance,  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  program  content 

•  appropriateness,  efficiency  and  perceived  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
gram  strategy 

•  evidence  of  program  effectiveness:  trainee  performance 

•  trainee  satisfaction 

•  trainee  knowledge,  attitude  or  awareness  gains 

•  trainee  performance  gains 

•  side  effects 

c.  Trainee  level  of  competence.  Without  question,  the  most  important  as¬ 
pect  of  summative  evaluation  is  the  question  of  trainee  competence.  For  any 
instructional  program  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  that  training  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  until  you  can  show  that  the  trainees  have  achieved  the  instructional 
objectives.  In  the  case  of  shelter  management  training,  a  successful  training 
program  is  one  that  results  in  trainees  who  have  the  competence  to  prepare  and 
manage  a  shelter,  carry  out  all  necessary  operations,  deal  successfully  with 
administrative,  technical,  and  social  problems;  who  can  do  so  with  minimum 
guidance;  and  who  have  demonstrated  such  competence  in  situations  that  are  as 
close  to  the  criterion  situation  as  possible. 

The  design  of  an  evalution  then  Involves  specifying  the  behaviors  or  op¬ 
erations  that  trainees  must  become  proficient  in,  which  aspects  of  the  criter¬ 
ion  tasks  can  be  learned  at  some  later  time,  which  aspects  trainees  need  only 


become  familiar  with,  and  so  on.  A  useful  breakdown  of  levels  of  competence 
is  as  follows: 


•  orientation  (awareness) 

•  familiarization  (knows  about,  knows  where  to  locate) 

•  low  proficiency  (minimal  skill  level) 

•  high  proficiency  (performs  without  guidance) 

•  expertise  (can  teach) 

d.  Evaluation  methods.  Evaluation  "methods"  is  here  used  to  refer  to 
the  testing  method  employed  to  measure  trainee  knowledge  and/or  performance. 
Other  kinds  of  techniques  would  have  to  be  used  to  measure  cost  effectiveness, 
appropriateness  of  the  instructional  strategy  and  other  dimensions  of  a  summa- 
tive  evaluation.  Jenks  and  Murphy  (1980)  list  the  following  types  of  per¬ 
formance  measures  and  response  modes  for  those  measures. 


TYPE 

RESPONSE  NODES 

- 1 

TYPE 

RESPONSE  NODES 

1.  WITTEN 

Objective 

Tests 

e  true/false 

e  completion 

o  multiple  choice 

o  matching 

e  short  answer 

PI 

•  oral  ctmmunl- 
cetion 

Croup 

Discussion 

e  learner  group 
addresses  prob¬ 
lem  end  submits 
group  solution 
orally  or  in 
writing 

o  two  or  more 
learners  In¬ 
teract  In 
assigned  roles 
and  tasks 

Essay 

Tests 

e  extended 

discussion  of  a 
set  topic  in 
continuous  prose 

o  learner  performs 
task(s)  in 
realistic  setting 

4.  SELF-REPORT 

e  rating  scales 

e  Inventories 

e  checklists 

•  autobiographical 
reports 

o  diaries.  Journals 
of  experience 

Case  Study  or 
Reports 

e  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  highly 
detailed  end 
complete,  of  e 
problem.  Including 
definition, 
analysis,  relevant 
Information, 
conclusion,  etc. 

5.  PCER- 
ASSESSMENT 

•  written  or  oral 
report 

e  Interview/ 
dialogue 

e  checklist 

e  rating  scale 

Simulation 

•  problem-solving, 
decision-making, 
and  setting 
priorities 

Products 

•  constructing 

•  making  plans, 
schedules,  etc. 

e  Improvising 

Figure  13.  Performance  measures  and  response  modes. 
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Eninger  and  Fetter  (1963)  suggest  three  evaluation  methods  for  shelter 
management  training.  The  first  is  to  use  instruments  to  evaluate  trainees' 
opinions  concerning  the  training  program.  They  argue  that  these  data  would: 
provide  formative  evaluation  of  the  total  training  effort;  highlight  regional, 
state,  and  community  differences  in  reaction  to  training;  indicate  potential 
areas;  and  diminish  the  emotional  intensity  of  negative  attitudes  toward 
the  training. 

The  second  recommendation  is  to  use  standardized  objective  examinations 
which  require  no  writing  and  can  be  scored  mechanically  or  with  a  hand-scoring 
template.  They  argue  that  despite  the  distaste  that  adults  may  have  for  this 
type  of  test,  these  tests  can  motivate  learners  to  seek  additional  instruc¬ 
tion,  help  instructors  to  identify  problems  and  misunderstandings,  and  act  as 
a  control  on  instructor  bias.  They  indicate  that  carefully  designed  tests  are 
well  accepted  by  adult  trainees  and  are  frequently  used  to  advantage  in  indus¬ 
try. 

The  third  option  they  suggest  is  to  employ  trainee  performance  evaluation 
Performance  in  establishing  the  operational  readiness  of  a  shelter  is  one  fea¬ 
sible  option.  (An  evaluation  instrument  to  assess  the  operational  capabilities 
of  community  fallout  shelter  systems  was  developed  by  Shontz  [1963]). 

6.  When  Should  Shelter  Management  Training  be  Conducted? 

Shelter  management  training  can  be  conducted  during  one  or  more  of  the 
following  crisis-related  time  periods:  peacetime;  crisis  expectance  (increased 
readiness  due  to  international  tension  or  perceived  threat  to  peace);  cri¬ 
sis  surge  (a  period  that  begins  with  government  orders  to  relocate  and/or  shel¬ 
ter  the  population  and  ends  with  the  close  of  a  CLS  or  shelter);  and  in-shelter 
period.  Two  other  periods  for  which  additional  training  might  be  required  are 
initial  post-disaster  emergence  from  the  shelter  and  the  long-term  recovery 


period.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  prudence  and  necessity  will  require  sane 
training  for  shelter  managers  and  their  staffs  during  all  of  these  periods. 

The  important  issues  are:  a)  when  to  concentrate  the  greatest  effort,  and 
b)  what  should  be  the  focus  of  the  training  during  the  different  time  periods. 

a.  When  to  concentrate  the  greatest  effort.  Eninger  and  Fetter  (1963) 
state:  "There  is  no  question  but  that  peacetime  shelter  management  cadre  must 
receive  training  in  peacetime  in  order  to  accomplish  its  initial  objective, 
namely,  establishing  the  operational  readiness  of  the  shelter  facility.  There 
is  a  question  about  the  timing  of  such  training  in  the  peacetime  period" 

(p.  80).  Their  reference  to  the  "time  of  the  cold  war  crisis"  corresponds 
to  the  increased  readiness  period  described  above. 

Their  arguments  for  training  the  shelter  management  staff  as  soon  as 
possible  are:  a)  it  is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  establishing  oper¬ 
ational  readiness  as  soon  as  practical,  and  b)  it  avoids  recruiting  person¬ 
nel  and  not  training  them  until  later,  a  mistake  that  could  cause  them  to 
lose  interest.  Brictson,  Bustya,  and  Streich  (1967)  suggest  training  for 
the  shelter  manager  staff  during  a  "normal"  or  peacetime  period  that  would 
develop  "procedures  that  minimize  the  time  required  to  activate  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  shelter  ...  and  develop  ...  the  plans,  policies,  and  procedures 
governing  the  use  of  large  scale  shelters  (e.g.,  organizational  schemes 
and  supervisory  techniques  for  handling  large  massed  groups)"  (p.  66). 

Smith,  Pilette,  and  Bend  (1965)  argue  for  pre-designation  and  training  of 
shelter  managers  as  a  factor  in  reducing  casualties. 

Eninger  and  Fetter  (1963)  point  out  that  the  Cuban  crisis  in  the  Fall 
of  1962  prompted  increased  interest  in  Civil  Defense  training.  But  they  re¬ 
ject  the  idea  that  a  crisis  is  the  optimal  time  for  training  despite  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  Civil  Defense  and  the  ease  of  recruitment  of  shelter 
personnel.  Their  reasons,  briefly,  are:  a)  this  would  alarm  large  segments 


of  the  public,  b)  these  activities  might  alarm  a  potential  enemy  into  fear- 
stimulated  counter  measures,  c)  it  may  not  be  possible  to  activate  training 
machinery  to  coincide  with  a  rise  in  international  tension  and  still  be 
effective,  d)  should  there  actually  be  a  nuclear  war,  it  would  probably  be 
"too  little,  too  late,"  and  e)  the  establishment  of  operational  readiness 
of  a  national  system  of  fallout  shelters  should  not  wait  until  a  crisis 
occurs  (pp.  90-91).  For  these  reasons  and  others,  Eninger  and  Fetter  recom¬ 
mend  peacetime  training. 

b.  What  should  be  the  focus  of  training  during  different  time  periods? 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  peacetime  shelter  manager  training  should 
focus  on  establishing  the  operations!  readiness  of  the  shelter  system 
(Brictson,  Bustya,  &  Streich,  1967;  Carr,  1968;  Eninger  &  Fetter,  1963; 

Smith,  Pilette  &  Bend,  1965).  Bend  (1966)  suggests  that  a  large  shelter 
simulation  game  be  played  during  a  shelter  occupancy  exercise  in  which 
the  students  assume  the  roles  of  executive  cadre  of  a  large  shelter.  A 
Shelter  Management  Contingency  Game  has  been  developed  and  evaluated  by 
Hale,  Bend  and  Jeffreys  (1967). 

Speaking  to  the  issue  of  training  for  the  increased  readiness  period, 
Brictson,  Bustya  and  Streich  (1967)  indicate  that  accelerated  training  of  shel 
ter  managers  and  management  cadre  would  be  initiated  and  that  briefings  would 
be  conducted  to  refresh  personnel  with  special  practices.  The  same  writers 
urge  the  on-the-spot  instruction  of  assigned  personnel  for  essential  shelter 
operations  during  an  actual  emergency.  These  authors  also  indicate  that  pre¬ 
paration  and  training  for  shelter  emergence  and  recovery  should  be  conducted 
during  all  time  periods,  with  information  on  problems  resulting  from  actual 
conditions  following  the  attack  determining  the  focus  of  post-attack  training. 

Discussion  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  different  time  periods  during 
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which  shelter  management  can  occur  suggest  that  there  is  need  for  a  variety 
of  training  programs  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  each  training  situation. 

The  problem  of  defining  a  variety  of  local  needs  and  requirements  must  also 
be  addressed. 

7.  Where  Should  Shelter  Managers  be  Trained 

Eninger  and  Fetter  (1963)  indicate  that  the  question  of  where  to  train 
shelter  managers  is  realted  to  the  question  of  how  to  train  because  certain 
locations  have  implications  for  particular  training  approaches.  They  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  locational  possibilities.  These  possibilities  are  listed 
below.  These  options  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Part  III  of  this  document. 

1.  At  established  OCD  training  centers.  (In  1963,  there  were  three 
such  centers.  At  present,  only  one  remains--the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Staff  College  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  This  fa¬ 
cility  would,  of  course,  be  inadequate  to  train  the  many  shelter 
managers  that  are  needed.) 

2.  At  institutions  of  higher  learning.  At  present,  the  growing  number 
of  community  colleges  increases  the  attractiveness  of  this  option. 

3.  At  secondary  school  locations.  The  availability  of  teachers  who 
would  likely  volunteer  to  teach  such  classes  during  evening  ses¬ 
sions  makes  this  a  good  choice. 

4.  At  home  on  a  self-study  basis.  The  authors  suggest  that  this  option 
be  included  to  allow  people  to  participate  who  could  not  otherwise 
because  of  conflicts  with  fixed  time  schedules. 

5.  At  the  shelter  location.  The  authors  suggest  that  individual  shelters 
would  not  be  good  locations  for  formal  training  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  bringing  in  qualified  Instructors.  Variations  in  the 
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suitability  of  shelters  as  training  facilities  is  a  further  reason 
for  rejecting  this  opinion. 

In  addition  to  Eninger  and  Fetter's  options,  another  possible  location 
should  be  included: 

6.  Offices  of  organizations  engaged  in  disaster  relief.  The  Red  Cross 
for  example,  has  a  long  history  of  providing  training  for  various 
emergency  related  needs,  including  shelter  management.  Fire  or 
police  departments  could  also  host  training  programs. 
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\  A  Model  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System 


In  this  section  we  will  draw  conclusions  from  the  preceding  sections  and 
attempt  to  arrange  those  conclusions  into  alternative  models  for  a  Shelter 
Management  Training  System.  These  models  will  then  be  compared  with  the  goal 
of  producing  an  ideal  composite  system  model.  The  implications  of  that  system 
for  existing  practices  and  materials  will  then  be  discussed. 

1 .  Procedures  and  Sources 

The  diagram  on  page  29  of  this  Report  shows  the  relationship  among  the 
various  sections  and  how  they  all  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  model 
for  the  instructional  system.  An  analysis  of  the  potential  training  group 
and  Of  the  various  settings  for  which  and  in  which  training  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  provided  a  general  context  for  the  analysis  of  training  needs.  A 
third  analysis  looked  at  what  content  and  skills  would  be  involved  in  manag¬ 
ing  a  fallout  shelter  and  congregate  lodging  facility.  Finally,  a  fourth 
analysis  brought  together  information  about  instructional  management  tech¬ 
niques  that  might  be  applied  to  the  presentation  of  these  content  and  skills. 
What  remains  is  to  pull  together  the  conclusions,  training  options,  factors 
to  consider,  and  contextual  features  that  need  to  be  accommodated  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  profile  that  can  be  easily  displayed.  Next,  the  profile  must  be  tested 
by  applying  it  to  a  number  of  likely  situations--scenarios  that  would  lead 
to  the  activation  of  a  training  system.  Given  the  features  of  these  scenarios, 
selections  are  made  among  the  options  and  considerations.  The  result  is  the 
formation  of  particular  shelter  management  training  system  configurations. 
Finally,  a  composite  model  can  be  constructed  by  describing  all  of  the  com¬ 
mon  features  of  these  configurations.  To  repeat,  this  process  involves  the 
following  steps: 
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•  select  content,  instructional  methods,  and  teaching/learning  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  training  program  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  each  sce¬ 
nario  (alternative  training  system  configurations); 

•  compare  the  alternative  models  developed  and  devise  a  composite  model 
that  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  time  periods  (Shelter 
Management  Training  System  Model).' 

An  additional  step  involves  comparing  the  content  and  methods  of  the 
composite  model  with  those  available  in  existing  training  programs  and 
materials  in  order  to  assess  the  potential  of  those  existing  pieces  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  training  program.  The  result  of  this  step  is  reported  on  in 
Chapter  Four. 


2.  The  Options  Profile 

An  options  profile  is  a  device  or  conceptual  tool  employed  by  a  designer 
to  manage  complexity.  It  provides  an  easily  accessible  summary  of  all  of  the 
major  choices,  considerations,  and  factors  that  might  influence  or  enter  into 
the  design  of  a  training  program.  From  an  analytical  perspective,  the  profile 
can  be  used  to  classify  and  describe  relationships  among  items.  From  a  syn¬ 
thetic  perspective,  the  profile  allows  the  designer  to  test  design  configura¬ 
tion  for  completeness  and  to  generate  ideas  for  new  configurations. 

The  options  profile  for  shelter  management  training  displayed  in  Figure 
14  has  four  major  dimensions. 

•  Training  Context.  Training  context  refers  to  the  major  factors 
that  define  the  design  task:  who,  what,  when,  and  where  must 
the  training  occur? 

•  Management  Context.  Management  context  refers  to  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  variations  in  the  criterion  task,  the  management  of  the 
shelter  or  lodging  facility.  These  factors  include  the  nature  of 
the  facility,  the  adequacy  of  its  provisions,  the  nature  of  the 
sheltered  population  and  the  nature  of  the  management  cadre. 

•  Considerations  for  Establishing  Instructional  Objectives.  These 
factors  represent  design  decisions  that  must  be  made  before  the 
content  and  methodology  options  can  be  selected.  These  decisions 
include  the  amount  of  content  judged  to  be  optional,  the  relative 
emphasis  to  be  given  to  different  learning  domains,  the  level  of 
proficiency  to  be  achieved  by  the  trainees,  and  the  training  design 
principles  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  materials. 
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Figure  14.  Options  and  context  variables  for  a 
shelter  management  training  system 
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•  Training  Options.  Training  options  refer  to  the  aspects  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  training  program  itself.  These  aspects  describe  the 
"curriculum"— the  content  and  method  of  content  presentation— 
that  the  trainees  will  receive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  options  and  considerations  do  not  fully 
describe  the  training  program  as  implemented.  The  next  chapter  includes  a 
profile  of  options  and  considerations  for  the  delivery  of  a  training  system. 

3.  Sample  Scenarios  for  Shelter  Management  Training 

Analysis  of  the  civil  preparedness  and  shelter  management  literature  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  are  a  number  of  variations  in  shelter  environment  for  which 
managers  must  be  trained.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  ideal  or  typi¬ 
cal  situation  in  which  shelter  management  training  will  take  place.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  make  many  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  manager  or  of  the 
shelter  in  which  the  manager  will  function. 

However,  a  number  of  scenarios  have  been  developed  which  describe  possi¬ 
ble  sequences  of  events  leading  to  a  nuclear  conflict.  Also,  Civil  Defense 
policy  statements  list  plans  and  procedures  which  allow  one  to  infer,  with 
some  confidence,  the  range  of  most  probable  shelter  management  and  training 
situations.  This  information  provides  a  basis  for  describing  three  varieties 
of  hypothetical  situations  in  which  shelter  managers  might  need  training. 

It  is  apparent  that  time  is  the  factor  which  Is  responsible  for  more 
variations  in  training  context  than  any  other.  As  time  for  training  and  other 
crisis  actions  decreases,  the  "degrees  of  freedom"  for  training  programs  de¬ 
creases  as  well.  From  a  design  point  of  view,  that  means  that  the  designer's 
ability  to  specify  the  training  situation  Increases  as  the  amount  of  time  pro¬ 
jected  for  training  Increases.  If  these  two  factors  are  placed  at  the  two  ends 
of  a  continuum,  one  can  Identify  three  hypothetical  scenarios  for  shelter  man¬ 
agement  training: 
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Figure  15.  Three  training  scenarios. 

a.  Peacetime  (situation  A).  Of  the  three  situations.  Peacetime  is  the 
one  about  which  we  have  the  most  certain  information,  since  it  is  the  only 
one  we  have  experienced.  Current  plans  call  for  the  training  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  shelter  manager  officers  and  instructors  during  the  years 
1981-1983,  and  of  some  20,000  shelter  managers  thereafter  (Far  West  Labora¬ 
tory,  1979).  This  is  a  comparatively  small  number,  given  the  total  number 
of  shelter  managers  who  would  be  needed  if  a  crisis  should  occur.  The  fact 
that  their  training  would  be  spread  over  several  years  means  that  individual 
training  groups  would  probably  be  small  as  well. 

Since  it  would  not  be  known  when.  If  ever,  the  training  would  be  used, 
trainees  could  not  be  certain  about  the  location  and  characteristics  of  the 
shelter  which  they  would  manage  (although  conducting  training  in  conjunction 
with  development  of  regional  or  community  civil  preparedness  plans  could  make 
this  knowledge  more  likely).  Therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  train¬ 
ees  with  basic  knowledge  about  all  kinds  of  shelters,  with  provision  for  ac¬ 
quiring  expanded  proficiency  on  specific  topics  once  the  need  for  them  was 
known. 

b.  Crisis-expectance  (situation  B).  The  second  situation  in  which  train¬ 
ing  might  take  place  is  a  period  of  Increasing  international  tension  during 
which  the  authorities  are  making  preparations  in  all  areas  of  Civil  Defense. 
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This  Is  the  scenario  upon  which  much  of  current  Civil  Defense  planning  is 
based.  In  this  scenario,  a  crisis-expectant  period  of  between  a  week  to  six 
months  culminates  in  relocation  of  the  risk-area  population  to  shelter  in  host 
areas.  The  remaining  400,000  managers  needed,  as  well  as  shelter  support 
staffs,  would  have  to  be  trained  during  this  time. 

In  this  situation,  shelter  management  training  would  be  part  of  a  massive 
effort  to  develop  and  implement  Civil  Defense  plans.  It  would  therefore  be 
much  more  likely  that  the  managers  trained  during  this  time  would  be  trained 
for  service  in  specific  shelters,  and  upgrading  and  bringing  these  shelters 
to  operational  readiness  might  well  be  part  of  their  training. 

However,  the  pressure  on  both  Instructors  and  trainees  during  this  period 
would  be  high.  Training  would  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  "crash  course" 
in  which  trainees  must  absorb  as  much  essential  information  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  there  would  be  little  time  for  practice  and  relearning  of  difficult 
skills. 

c.  Tactical  warning  (situation  C).  The  third  situation  Is  the  least 
likely  situation,  according  to  defense  intelligence.  However,  as  long  as  it 
Is  a  possibility  It  must  also  be  considered  In  Civil  Defense  planning  and 
shelter  management  training  design.  In  this  scenario,  the  attack  comes  either 
without  much  warning  or  sooner  in  the  crisis  period  than  expected.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  risk  and  host  area  populations  In  in-place  shelters  would  be 
required.  If  an  attack  came  before  managers  for  identified  shelters  had  been 

assigned  and  trained,  large  numbers  of  emergent  leaders  would  have  to  learn 

* 

from  self- instructional.  In-shelter  materials  during  the  emergency  itself. 

*Th1s  Is  the  scenario  used  for  the  testing  of  many  shelter  management  manuals 
developed  during  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
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In  such  a  situation,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  conditions  in 
which  the  training  must  be  used  (although  it  might  take  some  time  for  the  new 
manager  to  learn  about  the  resources  and  other  characteristics  of  his  or  her 
shelter).  The  manager  would  have  to  take  the  situation  as  it  existed,  and 
cope.  Obviously,  this  would  be  a  situation  of  extremely  high  pressure,  with 
scarcely  enough  time  to  absorb  the  material,  much  less  practice  it.  However, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  under  reasonably  favorable  conditions,  a  self- 
instructional  manual  can  enable  an  emergent  leader  to  do  an  adequate  job 
(Bend,  1966). 

4.  Scenarios  and  Training  Options 

The  options  profile  represented  a  synopsis  of  information  about  the 
context,  objectives,  and  options  relevant  to  the  design  of  a  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  System.  The  three  scenarios  described  above  are  also  drawn 
from  analysis  of  the  training  context,  and  offer  possible  situations  in  which 
the  training  might  be  used.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  training  model,  we  will  present  a  synopsis  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  basic  options  from  the  profile  might  be  interpreted  in  the  design 
of  the  different  scenario-based  training  systems. 

Table  5  presents  the  desirable  characteristics  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  for  each  scenario.  A  comparison  of  the  three  systems  allows 
one  to  note  that  whereas  in  peacetime,  training  might  have  to  cover  identi¬ 
fication  and  preparation  of  a  shelter  facility  as  well  as  its  management, 
training  for  a  tactical  warning  situation  would  focus  on  making  the  best  use 
of  whatever  shelter  facilities  were  available.  Comparison  of  training  needs 
for  such  different  situations  also  helps  identify  those  points  at  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  training  required  would  be  the  same. 
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Table  5 


Desirable  Characteristics  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  Under  Varying  Situations 


OPTIONS 


Specificity  of 
Context 


Training 


She! ter 

Characteristics 


Trainees 


Staff 


Population 


TRAINING 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Plannin 


Executive 

Management 


Admlnistratl  on 


Operational 

Services 


Technical 

Services 


Special 

Services 


PROBLEMS 


Management 


Securl ty 


Personnel 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

TECHNIQUES 


SITUATION  A:  Peacetime 


Situation  In  which  training  will  be  used  Is  extremely  uncertain. 


Covers  recruiting,  selecting  and  training  of  shelter  managers;  Identifica- 
tion,  stocking,  operationalizing  of  shelters;  management  of  CLEs  and  FSs. 

Fallout/blast  shelters  In  risk  area,  CLF  or  FS  In  host  area;  all  sizes; 
variations  and  consequences  of  different  levels  of  stocking  and  equip¬ 
ping  shelters. 


CD  professionals  and  volunteers  willing  to  be  trained;  shelter  manager 
officers  and  Instructors  (SMOIs)  drawn  from  professional  ranks. 


All  staff  roles  covered  to  enable  SM  to  train  others. 


All  sectors  of  probable  population  for  training  area  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 


EVALUATION 


Broad,  trainee  input  encouraged,  non-nuclear  disasters  may  be  Included. 


Familiarization  with  all  topics,  high  proficiency  on  shelter  readiness, 
and  areas  a  SHOI  will  teach;  how  to  increase  proficiency  when  needed. 


More  reference  than  substantive;  administrative  and  technical  skills 
(to  teach  others);  positive  attitudes  towards  CD. 


Emphasize  procedure  for  estimating/maintaining  shelter  readiness. 


Emphasize  CD  structure,  staff,  organizational  linkage  and  responsi¬ 
bilities;  procedures  for  administering,  readying  and  management  of 
multiple  shelters. 


Learn  administrative  procedures  for  different  kinds  of  shelters. 


Learn  procedures  for  providing  for  basic  needs  given  a  variety  of 
scenarios. 


Learn  basic  principles  for  providing  protection  in  worst  through 
best  possible  situations. 


General  principles  and  psychological  support  on  disasters,  use 
examples  from  history. 


How  to  prioritize  actions,  leadership  skills. 


Probable  Internal  emergencies.  Implications  of  different  scenarios 
and  sample  responses. 


Basic  principles,  how  to  select  counsellors. 


Overall  phases  of  crisis. 


Classes  with  team  learning,  slmulatlon/role  plays;  lectures, 
demonstrations 


Combined  print  and  audio-visual 


Groups  led  by  coordinator  In  facilities  provided  by  delivery  agenc, 


Combine  written,  oral  and  simulated  performance. 
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Table  5 

Desirable  Characteristics  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  Under  Varying  Situations 
(Continued) 


OPTIONS 

SITUATION  B:  Crisis-Expectance  (weeks) 

CONTEXT: 

Specificity  of 
Content 

Situation  In  which  training  will  be  used  Is  Increasingly  certain 

Training 

Stocking,  upgrading  and  management  of  CLFs  and  FSs. 

Shelter 

Characteristics 

Risk  or  host  area  CLFs  or  FSs;  status  of  supplies  and  facility  being 

Improved  (perhaps  by  trainees);  training  adjusted  to  sizes  and  pro¬ 
tective  characteristics  of  known  shelters. 

Trainees 

Volunteers,  management  or  technical  experience  selected/recruited  for. 

Staff 

Managers,  sometimes  other  shelter  staff  as  well. 

Population 

More  likely  to  be  known  in  general  (type  of  people)  or  specifically 
(names  of  people  assigned  to  shelter)  -  training  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

TRAINING 

Coverage 

As  specific  as  possible,  given  increasing  knowledge  of  situation. 

Level 

Familiarization  with  overall  CD  plans,  high  proficiency  In  content 
related  to  assigned  shelter. 

Domains 

Substantive  content;  technical  and  adninistrative  skills;  positive 
attitudes  towards  effectiveness  of  CD. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Planning 

Establish  readiness  and  manage  shelter. 

Executive 

Management 

Emphasize  management  of  single  shelter,  communication  witn  tuC  (In 
large  shelters),  delegation  of  authority,  adjudication  of  conflicts, 
procedures  for  the  transition  from  CLF  to  FS. 

Administration 

Registration, staff  selection  (if  not  done  In  training),  floor  plan, 
record  keeping,  security. 

Operational 

Services 

Learn  how  to  meet  basic  needs  for  food,  water,  sleep,  first  aid, 
order  given  resources  of  assigned  shelter. 

Technical 

Services 

Learn  how  to  manage  connunicatlon,  fallout  protection,  ventilation, 
maintenance,  light  power,  fire  prevention,  etc.,  given  facilities 

In  assigned  shelter. 

Special 

Services 

Learn  how  to  provide  non-physical  services  for  the  expected  shelter 
group. 

PROBLEMS 

Management 

Decide  action  priorities  for  assigned  shelter,  learn  leadership 
principles. 

Security 

Develop  plans  for  dealing  with  dangers  most  likely  with  assigned 
shelter  and  shelter  group. 

Personnel 

Learn  values,  cultural  characteristics,  etc.,  of  expected  shelter 
group,  and  appropriate  technique  for  psychological  support. 

STAGES 

Operational  readiness,  activation,  management,  transition  to  FS, 
emergence. 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

TECHNIQUES 

Classes  in  which  shelter  staffs  may  train  as  teams  or  for  managers  only, 
using  lecture,  demonstration,  reading  and  Imnediate  application  of 
learning  to  readying  of  assigned  shelter; 

MEDIA 

Print  (readings,  worksheets)  graphics,  audio-visual,  on-the-job  application; 

arraN6Em£nTs 

Groups  led  by  coordinator  in  classroom  or  on-site. 

EVALUATION 

Oral,  work-sample,  and  performance  peer  assessment. 
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Table  5 


Desirable  Characteristics  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  Under  Varying  Situations 
(Continued) 


OPTIONS 


CONTEXT 


Specificity  of 
Content 


Training 


Shelter 

Characteristics 


Trainees 


Population 


TRAINING 


Coverage 


Level 


Domains 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Planning 


Executive 

Management 


Administration 


Operational 

Services 


Technical 

Services 


Special 

Services 


PROBLEMS 


Management 


Security 


Personnel 


STAGES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

TECHNIQUES 


MEDIA 


ARRANGEMENTS 


EVALUATION 


SITUATION  C:  Tactical  Warning 


Situation  In  which  Information  will  be  used  Is  limnedlate  and  obvious. 


Management  only. 

Risk  area  Fallout  Shelters  (host  areas  FS  If  fallout  danger);  small, 
medium,  or  large  size;  probably  fallout  protection  only;  resources 
and  equipment  likely  to  be  minimal  depending  on  Shelter- 

Trainees  emergent  from  shelter  population. _ 

All  shelter  staff  must  be  recruited  and  instructed  on  the  spot. 

Characteristics  known  through  registration  upon  entry.  Probably 
heterogeneous,  unorganized,  and  unprepared.  May  have  health  problems. 


Information  appropriate  to  single  shelter  and  situation  only. 

Train  for  high  proficiency  In  priority  areas. _ 

Substantive  knowledge,  technical  skills.  Adminstrative  skills  and 
positive  attitude  must  preexist. _ 


How  to  manage  shelter,  plan  for  emergence. _ 

How  to  delegate  responsibilities  to  shelter  staff,  adjudicate  problems, 
conmunlcate  with  EOC. 


Registration,  staff  selection,  floor  plan,  record  keeping,  security. 

How  to  plan  and  supervise  use  of  available  resources,  identify  per- 
sonnel  for  special  roles. _ 

Personally  or  by  delegation.  Implement  or  Improvise  cownunication, 
fallout  protection,  ventilation,  maintenance  of  light,  power,  fire 
protection,  radiological  monitoring,  given  available  facilities. 

Arrange  to  provide  psychological  or  spiritual  support  for  shelter 
population  under  stress. _ 


How  to  set  priorities  and  take  initial  actions,  how  to  organize 
shel ter,  how  to  exercise  authority  In  emergency. _ 

How  to  position  people  to  survive  blast,  how  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencles  In  shelter,  how  to  manage  supplies. _ 

How  to  exclude  unwanted  possessions,  reduce  social  conflict,  keep 
up  morale. _ 

Activation,  management,  emergence. _ 

Individual  self-instructional  checklist,  programned  reference 


Print,  graphics. _ 

Manager  trains  self  on-site,  on-the-job. 
Survival ! 


>.  A  Comprehensive  Approach  to  Modeling  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System 

In  previous  sections  of  this  part  of  the  report  we  have  analyzed  and  or¬ 
ganized  various  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  designing  a  training  sys¬ 
tem  for  shelter  management.  This  process  culminated  in  an  analysis  of  train¬ 
ing  requirements  for  the  three  most  probable  types  of  situations  in  which 
training  might  be  conducted.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  feasible 
to  develop  separate  training  systems  for  each  situation.  Therefore  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  these  analyses  as  a  basis  for  modeling  a  comprehensive  training 
system  and  setting  priorities  for  the  consideration  of  specific  training  topics. 

In  this  section,  we  will  present  our  analysis  of  comprehensive  training 
requirements,  priorities,  and  appropriate  instructional  approaches,  followed 
by  ah  image  of  what  a  training  package  which  would  address  these  requirements 
might  be  like. 

a.  Requirements  for  a  comprehensive  shelter  management  training  system. 

The  analysis  on  the  following  pages  (Table  6)  organizes  training  system  con¬ 
tent  in  the  left-hand  column  under  headings  from  the  options  profile  and 
suggests  appropriate  instructional  techniques  and  methods  of  presentation 

in  the  right-hand  column.  Priority  content  requirements  are  marked  with 
asterisks. 

b.  An  image  of  a  comprehensive  training  package.  When  the  content  of 
a  training  system  must  include  a  broad  spectrum  of  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes,  and  when  the  content  of  training  is  uncertain,  the  "package"  in 
which  the  training  system  is  incorporated  must  necessarily  be  an  extremely 
flexible  one.  No  single  product  or  approach  to  training  will  cover  all  the 
obvious  priorities,  much  less  address  factors  which  could  become  priorities 
in  some  situations.  The  workshop  materials  designed  by  the  ANRC  to  accompany 
this  manual,  for  instance,  appear  to  train  effectively  at  an  orientation 
level  in  the  usual  Red  Cross  training  setting,  but  are  not  intended  to  be 
adaptable  to  other  situations. 
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TABLE  6 


Training  Requirements 


CONTENT 

POSSIBLE  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 

Context 

e  meet  the  demands  of  various  situations 
and  scenarios* 

guidance  and  principles  for  developing  dif¬ 
ferent  training  configurations 

e  include  both  general  and  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  technical  topics 

reference  materials 

e  allow  for  the  addition  of  information 
specific  to  a  given  locality  or  scenario* 

planning  outline,  fill-in  sheets 

e  meet  the  needs  of  an  emergency  inexper¬ 
ienced  leader 

optional  leadership  developed  exercises 

•  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
qualified  trainees/leaders  when  training 
time  is  short 

information  about  the  training  program 
should  encourage  self-selection 

•  accommodate  the  need  to  train  shelter 
staff  (administrative  assistants  and 
technical  cadre) 

optional  exercises  for  staff  specialties; 
training  for  managers  in  Instructing  staff 

e  be  deliverable  in  a  variety  of  settings 

guidance  and  principles  for  using  dif¬ 
ferent  environments 

•  meet  the  needs  of  trainees  with  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  and  learning  character¬ 
istics 

guidance  for  Identifying  trainee  character¬ 
istics  and  selecting  from  optional  exer- 
.  cises  and  content 

•  include  information  about  national/ 
local  civil  defense  programs,  shelter 
system  and  probable  characteristics  of 
nuclear  war 

orientation  film;  lecture  from  outline 
with  local  input 

Traininq  Coverage 

facilities 

•  describe  basic  characteristics  of 
shelters* 

reference  or  audio-visual 

•  provide  for  identification  of  and 
information  about  common  shelter 
configurations 

guidance  for  information  gathering,  shelter 
survey  form 

level 

t  proficiency  In  priority  areas* 

exercises  or  self-checks  for  priorities 

•  familiarization  with  all  content 

exercises  or  reference 

domains 

•  substantive  knowledge  of  priority 
content,  ability  to  reference  other 
Information* 

presentation  should  identify  priorities, 
give  clear  reference  instructions 

Responsibilities 

overall  domains  of  responsibility 

e  bring  shelter  to  readiness 

e  activate,  manage  shelter 

e  assess,  maintain  readiness 

e  manage  transition  CLF-FS,  emergence 

Checklists,  reference  materials,  lecture, 
memorize  procedures,  simulation,  practice 
using  forms 

1 

•Priority  content  areas. 
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Training  Requirements  (continued) 


CONTENT 

POSSIBLE  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 

Response tlli ties  (continued) 

operational  readiness 

a  set  up  management  structure,  select 

checklists,  reference  materials,  practice 

staff* 

e  establish  external  communications* 

e  receive  and  organize  shelterees* 

e  register  shelterees 

using  forms,  sample  case  histories,  sim¬ 
ulation,  role  playing 

e  plan  spatial  arrangement  of  shelter 

•  set  up  record-keeping  system 

operational  services 

•  know  basic  human  life-support  require- 

reference,  lecture/discussion,  visual 

ments* 

displays,  model  or  sample  equipment. 

* 

exercises  in  decision-making  and  cal- 

•  calculate  resource  use  in  various  sit¬ 
uations* 

•  know  requirements  for  protection  from 
dangers  associated  with  nuclear  war* 

•  identify  and  operate  shelter  equipment 

•  improvise  resources  and  equipment 

culation,  simulations 

special  services 

•  know  basic  principles  of  human  psy- 

reference,  lecture/discussion,  simula¬ 
tion  and  role  playing  use  of  case 
histories  for  practice  in  decision- 

chology  in  stress  situations* 

e  provide  psychological  support  or 
manage  its  provision 

•  apply  techniques  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  authority,  resolving  con¬ 
flicts* 

making 

Problems 

•  prioritize  actions  in  shelter  situations* 

case  history  exercises,  simulations 
practice  drawing  conclusions  from 

•  respond  correctly  to  threats  and  dangers* 

•  analyze  situation-relevant  characteris¬ 
tics  of  sheltered  population* 

•  maintain  morale  of  self  and  shelterees 

registration  forms,  etc.,  case  histories, 
role  playing 

Evaluation 

e  mastery  of  content 

self-check  questions  and  feedback,  use  of 
material  In  exercises  and  simulations 

e  mastery  of  skills 

demonstration  of  proficiency  through  work- 
samples,  simulation 

e  acquisition  of  attitudes 

written  or  oral  discussion,  self-  and 
peer-assessment 

♦Priority  content  areas. 
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However,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  set  of  training  resources  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  components  which  could  be  combined  or  selected  from  to  form 
a  variety  of  configurations  that  could  meet  different  needs.  The  components 
of  such  a  resource  package  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Shelter  Management  Training  Coordinator's  Manual.  This  Manual 
would  function  as  a  guidebook  which  would  allow  an  instructor  with 
some  experience  in  teaching  (but  not  necessarily  in  shelter  management) 
to  act  as  a  coordinator  of  learning  for  a  training  group.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  the  Manual  would  offer  model  instructional  sequences  based  on  the 
other  training  resources  and  suggest  procedures  for  selecting  or  de¬ 
veloping  an  approach  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  would  be  given  to  procedures  for  integrating  shelter 
management  training  with  the  development  of  a  shelter  system  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  Civil  Defense  program,  and  to  ways  of  training  managers  for  as¬ 
signed  shelters.  The  Manual  would  also  include  guidance  in  setting 

up  refresher  courses  for  managers  already  trained.  The  Coordinator 
would  become  an  expert  on  helping  trainees  learn  from  the  resources 
of  the  training  system  and  other  sources,  rather  than  being  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  content  him/herself. 

2.  The  Shelter  Management  Sourcebook.  This  text  would  be  the  major 
reference  book  for  training.*  It  would  consist  of  narrative  and 
illustrations  covering  major  and  minor  aspects  of  managing  a  Congre¬ 
gate  Lodging  Facility  or  a  Fallout  Shelter,  which  would  be  presented 
attractively  at  the  reading  level  of  the  average  adult  with  priority 
information  clearly  indicated.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  training 
resource,  this  book  could  also  be  stocked  in  shelters  as  a  reference. 

The  Sourcebook  could  be  divided  into  chapters  devoted  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 

•  current  information  on  weapons  effects,  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  program,  and  the  shelter  system; 

•  shelter  facilities  and  equipment--  ideal  and  improvised; 

•  life  support  requirements  and  procedures  for  a  sheltered  popu¬ 
lation; 

•  getting  and  keeping  a  shelter  ready  for  use; 

•  organizing  shelter  activities; 

•  human  beings  under  stress—  identifying  and  solving  psycholo¬ 
gical  problems  in  a  shelter  situation; 

•  leadership; 

•  transition,  emergence,  and  recovery. 


* 

This  book  could  consist  of  a  revision  and  reformatting  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Shelter  Management  Manual. 
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3.  The  Shelter  Manager's  Action  Checklist.  This  booklet  would  contai 
a  checklist  of  priority  actions  for  the  shelter  manager  in  a  crisis 
situation,  from  last  minute  preparations  through  emergence.  It  could 
be  arranged  in  a  branching  format  like  that  used  in  the  DCPA  Checklist 
Guide  for  Nuclear  Emergency  Operations  Planning  (ALFA  NEOP),  in  order 
to  cover  a  variety  of  situations.  It  would  also  contain  spaces  and 
planning  sheets  in  which  the  shelter  manager  could  insert  information 
relevant  to  a  given  shelter  and  locality.  Each  action  or  condition 
would  be  referenced  to  the  Sourcebook,  and  the  Checklist,  like  the 
Sourcebook,  would  be  taken  by  the  Manager  to  the  shelter,  or  already 
stocked  there.  The  Checklist  might  be  accompanied  by  a  poster  kit 
containing  material  to  be  posted  in  the  shelter  for  information  or 
reference,  as  well  as  a  packet  of  forms  for  registration  and  record- 
keepi ng . 

4.  The  Shelter  Management  Workbook.  This  consumable  booklet  would 
accompany  the  Sourcebook,  and  would  be  organized  around  the  same 
table  of  contents;  however  it  would  not  contain  reference  material, 
but  worksheets,  exercises,  simulation  materials,  etc.,  for  the 
trainee  to  use.  Each  exercise  would  be  tied  to  one  or  more  sections 
in  the  Sourcebook.  Guided  by  the  Manual  and  the  needs  of  the  trainees 
the  Coordinator  would  assign  exercises  to  the  training  group  as  ap¬ 
propriate. 

5.  Shelter  Survival  Skills  Modules.  A  series  of  modules  (which 
could  be  used  self-instructionally or  in  a  group)  covering  essential 
skills  needed  to  operate  a  shelter  such  as:  ventilation,  radiological 
monitoring,  fire  prevention/suppression,  shelter  upgrading  and  con¬ 
struction,  human  problems  in  a  shelter,  and  life  support.  These 
modules  could  be  used  to  increase  the  expertise  of  shelter  managers, 
or  to  train  other  members  of  the  shelter  management  team. 

6.  Orientation  Film  (or  slide- tape).  A  resource  which,  though  less 
essential,  could  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  training  package,  would  be 
a  film  or  slide-tape  introducing  the  shelter  management  training  sys¬ 
tem.  Such  a  film  would  focus  on  the  need  for  trained  shelter  managers 
as  part  of  the  Civil  Defense  program  and  highlight  the  kinds  of  things 
they  would  learn  and  do.  In  addition  to  catching  the  interest  of 
trainees  and  orienting  them  to  the  program,  it  could  also  be  used  to 
aid  in  trainee  recruiting  and  to  provide  basic  information  about  shel¬ 
ter  management  to  people  in  other  areas  of  Civil  Defense. 

7.  Other  Resources.  There  are  some  materials  already  in  existence 
which  might  be  made  available  or  recommended  as  part  of  the  training 
package.  These  include  the  following: 

•  American  Red  Cross:  First  Aid  Manual 

•  American  Institutes  for  Research:  The  Shelter  Management  Con¬ 
tingency  Game 

•  American  Institutes  for  Research:  Planning  and  Organizing  Non- 
Opera  tional  Activity  Programs; 

•  Scientific  Service,  Inc.:  Shelter  Upgradinq  Manual:  Host  Area 
Shelters 


•  DCPA:  Upgrading  Fallout  Protection  in  Congregate  Care  and 
other  Facilities 

•  American  Institutes  for  Research:  The  Small  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Guide 

•  Cresson  H.  Kearny:  Nuclear  War  Survival  Skills 

c.  How  the  comprehensive  shelter  management  training  package  might 
be  used.  We  have  already  described  three  possible  scenarios  in  which  shelter 
management  training  would  be  needed  and  indicated  that  a  comprehensive  shelter 
management  training  package  like  the  one  described  in  section  b. would  be 
flexible  enough  to  use  in  any  one  of  the  three. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  way  in  which  this  might  work,  let  us  present 
three  capsule  case  histories  which  show  how  the  training  package  could  be 
used. to  meet  needs  for  shelter  management  training  in  sample  situations 
1.  Peacetime 

Several  industries  in  the  Golden  Valley  area  are  developing  Organiza¬ 
tional  Relocation  plans,  and  have  requested  the  regional  FEMA  Director 
to  provide  training  for  those  employees  from  each  organization  who  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  shelter  managers.  However,  these  volunteers 
are  all  busy  people,  who  will  not  be  able  to  spare  much  time  for  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  consults  the  section  of  the  Coordinator's  Manual 
devoted  to  short  forms  of  training,  and  develops  the  following  train¬ 
ing  strategy. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  prospective  shelter  managers  to  spend  a 
weekend  at  a  conference  center  maintained  by  one  of  the  industries. 

The  Director,  acting  as  Learning  Coordinator,  introduces  the  civil 
preparedness  program  and  the  shelter  management  program  by  showing  two 
films.  S/he  then  distributes  copies  of  the  Shelter  Management  Resource¬ 
book  and  explains  what  it  contains  and  how  it  can  be  used.  S/he  hands 
out  instructions  for  an  exercise  designed  to  give  learners  practice  in 
finding  specific  items  in  the  Sourcebook.  S/he  asks  each  participant 
to  spend  some  time  looking  through  one  section  in  the  Sourcebook  so  that 
he  or  she  can  talk  about  it  to  the  other  the  next  day. 

On  the  second  day,  participants  discuss  their  sections.  The  Director 
uses  discussion  guidelines  in  the  Coordinator's  Manual  to  fill  in  any 
basic  points  they  may  have  missed.  Using  transparencies  of  drawings 
and  diagrams  of  a  shelter  (from  masters  in  the  Manual),  the  Director 
leads  a  discussion  of  possible  sequences  of  events,  problems,  and  solu¬ 
tions.  Participants  have  a  chance  to  review  their  learning  and  evaluate 
the  weekend  by  filling  out  a  checklist  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 
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The  Director  explains  that  at  six-month  intervals  the  group  will  be 
meeting  for  similar  weekends,  in  which  they  will  explore  in  greater 
depth  the  skills  and  knowledge  areas  involved  in  shelter  management. 

2.  Crisis- Expectance 

For  several  weeks,  the  international  situation  has  been  steadily  worsen¬ 
ing.  The  Mayor  of  Crescent  Corners  is  informed  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  President  will  give  the  crisis  relocation  order  soon,  and  in  that 
case,  his  town  must  be  prepared  to  shelter  three  times  its  usual  popu¬ 
lation.  In  addition  to  all  the  other  necessary  preparations,  shelter 
managers  must  be  trained.  Trained  emergency  personnel  are  all  busy  on 
the  other  tasks,  but  the  shelter  manager,  who  belongs  to  an  industry 
from  Golden  Valley  which  will  be  relocating  to  Crescent  Corners,  agrees 
to  act  as  training  coordinator.  Meanwhile,  volunteer  shelter  management 
teams  have  been  formed.  The  Coordinator  meets  with  representatives 
from  each  team  and  they  select  the  most  appropriate  content  and  exer¬ 
cises  from  the  materials,  following  the  suggestions  in  the  Coordinator's 
Manual . 

For  the  next  week,  the  shelter  management  teams  meet  for  several  hours 
each  day.  After  a  general  introduction  to  the  material,  team  members 
select  specialties  (ventilation,  food,  etc.)  and  do  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  from  their  workbooks.  The  teams  also  do  group  activities  designed 
to  test  their  understanding  of  what  they  have  learned  and  teach  them  to 
work  as  a  team.  The  training  coordinator  visits  each  learning  team 
several  times  during  this  period,  advising  and  discussing  problems  that 
have  been  raised.  As  shelters  are  identified  by  local  authorities, 
teams  are  assigned  to  them  and  assist  in  making  them  ready  for  occupa¬ 
tion,  using  the  Shelter  Upgrading  Manual  as  a  resource. 

When  the  evacuees  finally  arrive  from  Golden  Valley,  both  shelters  and 
staff  are  ready  to  receive  them. 

3.  Tactical-Warning 

Although  the  international  situation  has  been  tense  for  some  time,  it 
was  hoped  that  last-minute  negotiations  would  avert  conflict.  However 
the  media  have  been  carrying  information  on  warning  signals  and  shelter 
locations. 

When  the  warning  sounds,  Oane  Doe  has  just  returned  from  her  job  teach¬ 
ing  in  an  inner-city  high  school.  She  has  always  been  interested  in 
Civil  Defense,  and  because  she  expected  that  an  alert  would  come,  she 
has  already  packed  a  suitcase.  Jane  heads  immediately  to  the  nearest 
shelter. 

When  she  arrives,  she  finds  that  no  shelter  manager  has  been  assigned 
to  the  facility.  However,  the  Emergency  Checklist  is  posted,  and  the 
Shelter  Management  Sourcebook  is  nearby.  Seeing  that  no  one  else  is 
taking  charge,  Ms.  Doe  follows  the  instructions  on  the  checklist  and 
in  the  sourcebook  concerning  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  By  the  time 
the  attack  occurs,  people  are  positioned  and  ready,  and  they  have 
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accepted  Ms.  Doe  as  shelter  manager.  Throughout  the  shelter  period, 
Ms.  Doe  uses  the  checklist  and  sourcebook,  and  whatever  expertise 
others  in  the  shelter  have,  to  figure  out  how  to  cope  with  the 
problems  that  occur. 


CHAPTER  III 


A  MODEL  OF  A  SHELTER  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

A  systems  approach  to  the  design  of  training  requires  that  attention 
be  paid  simultaneously  to  the  “what"  and  the  "how"  of  training— the  nature 
and  conditions  of  training  and  the  requirements  for  delivering  that  training 
to  users.  These  design  activities  must  occur  simultaneously  because  they 
are  interdependent:  specifications  for  the  training  system  influence  delivery 
requirements;  constraints  on  possible  delivery  strategies  can  lead  to  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  training  system. 

In  this  chapter,  we  will  describe  our  approach  to  the  design  of  a  model 
of  a  delivery  system,  and  present  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  delivery 
systems  in  general  and  on  the  requirements  which  a  shelter  management  training 
delivery  system  (SMTDS)  must  fulfill  in  particular.  This  discussion  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  differential  viability  of  two  agencies  for 
delivering  training  and  a  specification  of  a  delivery  strategy  for  each  agency 
as  well  as  for  the  agencies  in  combination  form. 

A.  Introduction 

Delivery  systems  are  arrangements  of  resources,  people,  and  procedures 
that  provide  for  the  use  of  some  product  or  process.  Typically,  the  product 
or  process  is  designed  first.  In  the  case  of  training  programs,  the  design 
task  Is  usually  seen  as  one  of  specifying  (given  information  about  audience 
and  contextual  characteristics)  the  optimal  configuration  of  content  and 
methods  necessary  to  accomplish  some  end.  According  to  this  view,  the  design 
of  a  delivery  system  is  seen  as  the  next  step  in  the  process.  The  delivery 
of  training  Is  a  matter  of  setting  up  arrangements  that  will  ensure  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  training  program  into  a  user  system. 
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In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  and  seemingly  more  sensible  perspective 
has  gained  acceptance  among  both  designers  and  practitioners.  This  view  holds 
that  any  set  of  delivery  arrangements  and  the  process  of  delivery  itself  can 
and  will  change  the  nature  of  the  training  program.  That  is  to  say,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  implementation  or  dissemination  is  one  of  mutual  adaptation  between 
the  demands  and  norms  of  the  "new"  system  and  those  of  the  system  which  is 
already  in  place.  In  this  case,  the  prudent  design  approach  is  to  resist 
making  final  decisions  on  the  product  to  be  delivered  until  all  factors,  con¬ 
straints,  barriers,  and  consequences  of  delivery  have  been  considered.  The 
design  of  a  shelter  management  training  delivery  system  will  be  carried  out 
in  this  latter,  mutually  adaptive  fashion. 

From  this  point  of  view,  design  of  a  delivery  model  is  seen  to  be  a  major 
contributor  to  the  conceptual  evaluation  of  the  training  model,  just  as  the 
content  of  the  training  model  provided  the  raw  material  for  the  design  of  the 
delivery  system.  This  relationship  should  continue  as  the  training  system 
passes  through  all  the  stages  from  model  to  product.  Even  after  the  system  is 
in  the  hands  of  users,  changing  needs  and  conditions  will  require  adjustments 
in  both  the  training  and  in  the  system  which  delivers  it.  If,  for  instance, 
the  delivery  agency  will  be  unable  to  supply  trained  instructors,  then  the 
training  system  will  have  to  include  much  more  explicit  directions  for  the 
coordinator.  On  the  other  hand,  delivery  systems  which  are  able  to  collect 
vast  resources  and  already  possess  considerable  expertise  will  need  a  less 
extensive  training  package. 
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In  order  to  understand  what  a  delivery  model  should  look  like,  and  why 
and  how  it  might  affect  the  design  of  a  training  system,  we  will  need  to  con¬ 
sider  the  meaning  of  the  term  "delivery  system"  and  how  it  is  related  to  the 
more  general  discipline  of  knowledge  diffusion  and  utilization.  This  in  turn 
will  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  requirements  which  a  delivery  system 
for  shelter  management  training  must  fulfill,  and  to  a  first,  generic  version 
of  a  process  model  for  delivery. 

The  second  major  area  which  must  be  considered  is  that  of  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  delivery  agency.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  analyze  those  characteristics  and  relationships  of  organizations  that  might 
help  or  hinder  the  process  of  delivering  shelter  management  training  and  to 
apply  that  analysis  to  some  candidate  agencies  -  two  agencies  in  this  case. 

Once  this  is  done,  it  should  be  possible  to  consider  what  strategies  these  or 
other  agencies  might  use  to  perform  the  operations  necessary  to  deliver  shelter 
management  training. 


* 


B.  A  Generic  Model  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  Delivery  System 


This  section  will  present  a  discussion  of  what  delivery  is  and  what  is 
entailed  in  a  "system  that  delivers."  The  discussion  will  proceed  in  three 
sections:  definitions  of  delivery  and  delivery  systems,  general  prerequisites 
and  specific  requirements  for  a  shelter  management  training  delivery  system, 
and  an  operational  model  of  a  shelter  management  training  delivery  system. 


1 .  Delivery  Systems:  Definitions  and  Functions 

Delivery  is  an  omnibus  term  that  has  come  to  stand  for  one  or  more  opera¬ 
tions  performed  or  processes  that  occur  after  a  new  social  or  educational 
program  has  been  developed  and  is  ready  to  be  introduced  to  users  and/or  to 
some  existing  institution  or  system.  These  operations  and  processes  include 
the  following  (Ed  Materials/Support  Center,  1978): 

•  Adoption--The  end  result  of  the  diffusion  process;  the  point  at 
which  consumers  decide  on  and  begin  to  use  a  specific  R&D  program 
output;  informed  and  explicit  action  to  undertake  some  previously 
unused  program  or  practice  with  an  expressed  intention  to  continue 
such  utilization. 

t  Diffusion— The  spread  of  new  programs,  practices,  products,  or 
knowledge  beyond  the  initial  users,  whether  intended  by  the 
originator  or  not;  physical  movement  of  validated  options  from 
development  site  to  other  user  locations.  Traditionally,  the 
term  includes  the  full  spectrum  of  dissemination  from  initiation 
through  incorporation. 

•  Dissemination—A  knowledge-transfer  process  which  may  consist  of 
four  levels  of  activities  (spread,  exchange,  choice,  and  imple¬ 
mentation). 

•  Educational  Change--The  utilization  of  new  practices  or  procedures 
resulting  either  from  an  innovative  process  or  from  dissemination 
of  new  knowledge.  A  measurable  shift  in  skills,  attitudes,  or 
behavior  by  educational  personnel  and/or  institutions,  usually 
implying  amelioration  of  the  status  quo  in  the  direction  of  posi¬ 
tive  improvement  in  the  teaching/learning  process. 
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•  Implementation— The  second  major  stage  in  the  change  process,  in 
which  attempts  are  made  to  utilize  new  knowledge  and  to  effect 
actual  changes  in  behaviors  and  practices;  installing  a  program 
in  an  existing  organizational  setting. 

•  Innovation— The  process  by  which  new  knowledge,  programs,  products, 
and  practices  are  developed;  also  a  new  program,  product,  or  prac¬ 
tice  developed  through  such  a  process. 

•  Insti tuti onal i zati on— As si gnment  of  institutional  status  to  a 
program  or  practice. 

•  Linkage— The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective  channels  of 
communication  between  educators  and  various  knowledge-producing 
agencies. 

•  Marketing— Activities  by  which  an  agency's  product  is  promoted, 
physically  distributed,  and  finally  adopted  at  the  consumer  level; 
refers  mainly  to  selling  the  product  after  development  is  complete. 

•  Organizational  Development  (OP)— the  method  for  facilitating  change 
and  development  in  people  (e.g.,  styles,  values,  skills),  in  tech¬ 
nology  processes  and  structures  (e.g.,  relationships,  roles).  The 
objectives  of  00  are  to  optimize  human  and  social  improvement  or 

to  optimize  task  accomplishment  (or  a  blend  of  both). 

•  Replication— Dupli cation  of  the  key  structural  elements  of  a  program 
or  practice,  usually  with  the  expectation  that  the  original  results 
will  be  reproduced  as  a  consequence. 

•  Utilization— The  actual  full-scale  implementation  and  use  of  an  R&D 
outcome,  product,  or  practice  by  an  individual  or  organization. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  our  working  definition  for  delivery  refers 
to  a  configuration  of  resources,  people,  and  procedures  that  will  insure  the 
optimal  deployment  and  institutionalization  of  the  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing  system.  In  order  to  define  that  configuration,  it  should  be  useful  to 
look  first  at  some  of  the  models  for  delivery  that  exist  in  the  literature. 
Three  such  models  or  frameworks  are  discussed  below:  delivery  as  a  stage 
in  the  research  and  development  process,  delivery  as  an  aspect  of  the 
knowledge  production  and  utilization  process,  and  delivery  from  a  systems 
perspective. 
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Havelock  (1971)  compares  three  phase  models  of  diffusion  and  change:  the 
social  interaction  perspective,  the  research,  development,  and  diffusion 
(R,D,&D)  perspective,  and  the  problem-solver  perspective.  Because  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  initiation  of  the  innovation  we  are  concerned 
with--shelter  management  training— only  the  (R,D,&D)  perspective  is  relevant 
to  this  discussion. 

The  R,D,&D  perspective  or  model  assumes  a  rational  sequence  of  phases 
beginning  with  the  time  that  an  innovation  is  "invented  or  discovered, 
developed,  produced,  and,  finally,  disseminated  to  the  user"  (p.  9-37).  The 
phases  are  depicted  in  Figure  16  below. 


Figure  16.  Phases  in  the  R,D,&D  Model 


Havelock  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  one  such  model  of  R,D,&D  devel¬ 
oped  by  Guba  and  Clark.*  Guba  and  Clark's  "Theory  and  Practice  Continuum" 

includes  four  phases  of  activity:  (a)  Research,  (b)  Development,  (c)  Dif¬ 
fusion  and  (d)  Adoption.  (Evaluation  is  tied  to  each  stage  instead  of  being 
depicted  as  a  separate  phase.) 

* 

Havelock  cites  a  1966  conference  paper  by  Guba  as  the  source  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  cited  above  in  the  Guba  and  Clark  Model. 


Focusing  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  phases,  Havelock  reports  that  the 
following  activities  and  principles  are  characteristic  of  these  phases: 
Diffusion 


•  dissemination:  to  create  awareness  among  practitioners,  to 
inform;  evaluated  according  to  the  criteria  of  intelligibility, 
fidelity,  pervasiveness,  and  impact  of  the  message. 

•  demonstration:  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  assess  operation 
qualities  of  the  innovation;  evaluated  according  to  credibility, 
convenience. 

•  direct  involvement  with  the  user  to  (1)  help  the  practitioner 
by  performing  as  a  consultant  or  troubleshooter,  (2)  involve 
the  practitioner  in  problem  identification,  development,  test¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  diffusion  of  the  innovation,  (3)  train  the 
practitioner  in  the  use  of  the  innovation,  and  (4)  intervene 
in  order  to  mandate  certain  actions. 


Adoption 

•  trial :  build  familiarity  with  the  innovation  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  establishing  the  innovations  fit  in  a  particular 
setting;  evaluated  in  terms  of  operational  feasibility  and 
performance. 

•  installation:  to  operationalize  or  fit  the  innovation  to  the 
requi rements  of  a  setting;  evaluated  in  terms  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency. 

•  institutionalization:  becoming  an  assimilated,  integrated, 
accepted  component  of  the  system;  evaluated  in  terms  of  per¬ 
ceived  value  and  support  provided. 

b.  Delivery  as  an  aspect  of  the  knowledge  production  and  utilization 
(KPU)  process.  Havelock  (1971)  characterizes  the  KPU  process  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  Who  says  what  to  whom  by  what  channel  to  what  effect  and  to 
what  purpose?  With  regard  to  an  innovation--a  product  or  a  new  piece  of  in¬ 
formation— the  process  of  change  or  knowledge  utilization  can  be  conceptual¬ 
ized  as  involving  four  systems  and  three  linkage  operations.  Figure  17  dis¬ 
plays  these  systems  and  linkages: 
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Figure  17.  A  knowledge  production 
utilization  framework 

Havelock's  Linkage  Model  displayed  above  is  useful  for  the  design  of  a 
delivery  system  because  in  contrast  to  the  R,D,&D  model,  the  Linkage  Model 
focuses  not  on  operations,  but  on  the  user  and  on  the  user's  need.  The 
user,  e.g. ,  the  potential  trainee  (operating  in  the  consumer  system)  has 
a  need  to  fulfill  and  looks  to  resource  systems  to  help  him/her  satisfy  that 
need.  Linkages  are  procedures  for  connecting  users  to  resource  systems 
and  must  be  set  up  to  simulate  the  natural  problem-solving  process  of  the 
user.  According  to  this  perspective,  delivery  becomes  primarily  a  matter 
of  providing  those  simulation  experiences,  e.g.,  models  of  training  for  the 
trainers  operating  in  the  practice  system,  and  models  for  shelter  management 
practices  for  the  user  operating  in  the  consumer  system. 

c.  Delivery  from  a  systems  theory  perspective.  Smith  (1971)  defines 
system  as  "a  group  of  components  which  has  been  integrated  or  coordinated 
to  accomplish  a  purpose"  (p.  5).  Banathy  (1977)  presents  a  generic  model 
of  a  change  delivery  system  that  can  be  seen  to  borrow  important  features 
from  both  the  R,D,&D  model  and  the  Linkage  Model  presented  ahove.  For 
Banathy,  a  change  delivery  system  (CDS)  has  four  essential  elements: 
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•  A  holistic  orientation  that  would  address  intended  change  in  the 
systemic  context  of  the  larger  system  or  environment  in  which  the 
target  system  operates. 

•  The  intent  to  attend  to  all  systems  levels  and  all  components  of  the 
target  system  in  contemplating  change  delivery. 

•  The  use  of  a  set  of  systems  models  in  designing  the  change  system 
(i.e.,  a  model  of  change  functions,  a  model  of  adaptation,  and  a 
model  of  infusion  and  management). 

•  A  projective  assessment  of  impact. 

The  levels  that  must  be  considered  with  regard  to  both  the  training  and 
delivery  of  training  for  shelter  management  can  be  characterized  as  follows: 

•  The  societal  level,  at  which  the  present  and  future  civil  prepared- 
ness  and  survival  needs  of  society  must  be  considered. 

•  The  institutional  level,  at  which  current  civil  and  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness  goals  and  policies  are  made.  Also,  it  is  at  the  insti¬ 
tutional  level  that  formal  interorganizational  linkages  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  that  may  facilitate  delivery  operations. 

•  The  organizational  level,  at  which  goals  and  policies  are  carried 
out  and  translated  into  specific  programs,  agreements,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Civil  Defense  education  and  training. 

e  The  instructional  level,  at  which  appropriate  instructional  strate- 
gies,  products,  resources,  and  learning  arrangements  must  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

•  The  learning  experience  level,  around  which  available  resources, 
instructional  policies  and  structures,  administrative  practices,  and 
instructional/learning  arrangements  must  be  built  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  the  trainees'  mastery  of  requisite  skills. 

Delivery  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  organizational  level  (which 
serves  as  a  link  between  the  institutional  and  instructional  levels),  while 
training  addresses  the  instructional  level  (which  links  the  organization 
with  the  learner).  This  relationship  is  illustrated  in  Figure  18. 

In  general,  delivery  functions  support  training  functions.  They  in¬ 
clude  all  the  tasks  which  must  be  performed  by  individuals  or  organizations 
in  order  to  identify,  acquire,  and  coordinate  all  the  resources  and 
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SOCIETAL  LEVEL 


Figure  18.  Levels  of  the  training 
and  delivery  system. 

arrangements  necessary  for  training  to  take  place.  According  to  a  systems 
perspective,  the  delivery  and  training  systems  should  be  designed  concur¬ 
rently  since  delivery  constraints  may  affect  the  feasibility  of  content  and 
instructional  management  choices. 

At  different  levels  of  the  system,  different  individuals  are  involved 
in  delivery.  Their  roles  can  be  characterized  as  follows. 


System  Level 

Actor 

Role 

Societal 

The  nation 

Members  of  the  public  influence  government 
action  on  civil  preparedness  and  respond 
to  programs. 

Institutional 

Adnlnistrator 

Sets  policy;  funds  R&D,  makes  results  avail¬ 
able  to  consumer  organizations;  provides 
guidelines,  requires  reports. 

Organizational 

AAiinlstrator 

Interprets  policy,  guidelines;  acquires 
materials;  coordinates  use  of  resources; 
manages  staff;  selects/admits  learners; 
evaluates  programs;  makes  reports;  main¬ 
tains  programs. 

Instructional 

Instructor  (or 
learner  In 
coordinating 
role) 

Selects  from  available  materials  and  inter¬ 
prets  them  to  plan  instruction;  conducts 
instruction;  evaluates  learners;  provides 
input  for  reports. 

Learning 

Experience 

Learners 

Participates  in  learning  experiences;  pro¬ 
vides  data  for  reports,  influences  policy. 

Figure  19.  Actors  and  roles  for  the  different 
levels  of  the  delivery  system. 
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2.  Prerequisites  and  Requirements  of  a  Delivery  System 

In  the  previous  section,  the  attempt  was  made  to  define  delivery  by 
characterizing  how  the  delivery  process  fits  in  with  other  processes.  In 
this  section,  delivery  will  be  defined  in  terms  of  what  has  to  happen  for 
delivery  to  occur.  Prerequisites,  in  this  instance,  are  structures  or  pro¬ 
cesses  that  must  be  in  place  for  optimal  delivery.  Requirements  refer  to 
operations  that  the  delivery  system  must  perform.  The  major  value  of  this 
analysis  should  be  to  help  define  components  and  capabilities  that  must  be 
built  in  order  to  deliver  shelter  management  training. 

a.  Prerequisites.  The  following  list  was  gleaned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  literature  on  educational  change  and  dissemination/utilization. 

{1)  Adequate  Design ,  Planning ,  and  Evaluation.  There  is  a  consen¬ 
sus  in  the  literature  on  innovations  and  social  and  educational  change  that 
design  and  planning  should  not  be  activities  that  occur  early  in  a  program's 
history  and  never  again;  evaluation  is  not  an  activity  that  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  end  of  a  program's  lifetime.  All  three  activities  must  occur 
continuously,  cyclically,  and  interactively  (Blum  and  Associates,  1969; 
Goodlad,  1975;  Zaltman,  Duncan  and  Holbeck,  1973).  For  example,  according 
to  Blum: 

Planning  should  include  arrangements  for  the  concurrent  and  con¬ 
tinual  collection  and  review  of  information  to  guide  the  program's 
activities,  as  well  as  to  periodically  review  the  program’s  effects. 
What  these  special  kinds  of  guidance  information  consist  of,  how 
often  they  are  obtained,  and  when  and  how  they  are  used  are  the 
evaluative  problems  of  planning.  (Blum,  1969,  p.  13.03) 

Blum  also  stresses  the  importance  of  a  continual  process  of  evaluation¬ 
planning-implementation-evaluation  to  successful  delivery  system  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  following  figure  is  adapted  from  Blum  (p.  13.02): 
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Figure  20.  The  iterative  cycle  of  planning- 
implementation-evaluation. 

(2)  Manageable  Scope.  The  RAND  studies  of  federal  programs  sup¬ 
porting  educational  change  had  some  interesting  findings  about  the  scope 
of  change  projects.  They  found  that  projects  attempting  a  hroad  scope  of 
change  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  continued  than  those  which  were  less 
ambitious  or  more  narrowly  defined.  Specifically,  they  found  that  "pro¬ 
jects  that  required  significant  change  in  overall  teaching  style  and  that 
called  for  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  staff  induced  significantly  more 
teacher  change"  (Berman  and  McLaughlin,  1973,  13,  p.  71). 

Baldridge  and  Deal  (1975)  provide  two  "rules"  to  guide  considerations 
of  project  scope  in  implementing  educational  change.  First,  "changes  must 
be  directed  at  manipulable  factors"  (p.  17).  The  most  readily  manipulable 
factors  of  educational  organization  include  organizational  rewards,  evalu¬ 
ation  and  sanction  systems,  administrative  and  departmental  structure,  per¬ 
sonnel  practices,  such  as  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies,  and  tech¬ 
nology  and  operational  processes,  according  to  Baldridge  and  Deal. 

A  second  rule  according  to  the  authors  is  that  "changes  must  be  both 
politically  and  economically  feasible"  (p.  17).  The  political  issue  is 
often  tied  to  the  economic  one  when  planners  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
total  financial  cost  of  implementing  and  continuing  the  operation. 


The  author  notes  that  one  of  the  most  expensive  costs  is  personnel  time 
oriented  to  resource  management,  incentive  systems,  and  teacher  training. 

(3)  Timely  Implementation  of  the  Innovation.  Baldridge  and  Deal 
address  this  concern  with  their  "rule"  that  "proposed  changes  must  be  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  history  of  the  organization"  (p.  15).  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  history  and  specific  nature  of  an  organization  have  a  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  on  the  acceptance  of  change  as  introduced  at  any  particular 
time.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  history  and  tradition  of  the 
organization  conflict  with  the  proposed  innovation.  These  aspects  should 
be  reflected  in  a  comprehensive  planning  effort  and  in  the  assessment  of 
the  proposed  scope  of  a  program. 

(4)  Effective  Leadership.  Baldridge  and  Deal  outline  two  methods  that 
school  principals  can  employ  to  insure  the  success  of  an  innovation.  These 
methods  are:  (1)  influence  the  personal  priorities  and  values  of  teachers, 
and  (2)  influence  the  peer  culture  to  encourage  support  and  sharing  of  ideas 
According  to  Baldridge  and  Deal,  the  principal  who  is  an  effective  leader 
"will  constantly  evaluate  the  effects  his  behavior  is  having  on  his  staff. 
Only  by  doing  so  can  he  remain  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  teachers  and 
the  effectiveness  of  his  own  performance  in  promoting  innovation"  (p.  178). 

Havelock  (1968)  introduces  the  "gatekeeper"  concept  in  relation  to 
administrators  and  other  program  leaders.  The  gatekeeper  is  the  one  who 
holds  the  strategic  position,  and  who  controls  the  flow  of  information 
through  the  "gate"— a  set  of  norms  about  change  and  innovation  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  This  function  may  or  may  not  be  held  by  someone  in  a 
formally  designated  position.  Havelock  also  discusses  the  role  of  an 
"opinion  leader." 
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There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  supporting  the  view  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  eventually  adopt  new  ideas  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  are  influenced  by  some  other  member  of  their  own  group 
When  this  pattern  of  imitation  is  focused  on  one  particular  person 
and  is  stable  over  time  and  across  a  number  of  innovations,  we  can 
speak  of  "opinion  leadership."  (pp.  77-73) 

(5)  Appropriate  Staff  Characteristics.  No  matter  how  extensive  the 
planning  or  how  elaborate  the  system  for  transmitting  an  innovation,  ulti¬ 
mately  the  practitioner  is  the  one  who  decides  whether  or  not  to  implement 
a  change.  According*  to  the  literature  on  educational  change,  there  are 
certain  staff  characteristics  which  are  positively  or  negatively  related 
to  successful  implementation.  Berman  and  McLaughlin  (1978)  present  the 
following  summary  from  the  RAND  studies: 

Above  all,  teacher's  sense  of  efficacy  emerged  as  a  powerful  ex¬ 
planatory  variable;  it  had  major  positive  effects  on  the  percent¬ 
age  of  project  goals  achieved,  improved  student  performance, 
teacher  change,  and  continuation  of  project  methods  and  materials. 

The  teacher's  years  of  experience,  in  contrast  had  a  consistent 
negative  relationship  to  project  outcomes;  experience  was  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  the  percentage  of  project  goals  achieved,  teacher 
change,  and  student  improvement.  The  teacher's  verbal  ability 
was  positively  associated  with  improved  student  performance,  but 
otherwise  did  not  affect  implementation,  teacher  change,  or  con¬ 
tinuation.  (p.  73) 

Again,  despite  the  problems  inherent  in  generalizing  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  educational  change  to  the  design  of  a  delivery  system  for  shelter 
management,  it  is  useful  to  look  to  this  literature  for  lessons  that  might 
be  applied  to  a  delivery  model.  In  this  instance,  insuring  that  trainers 
and  trainees  have  a  sense  of  efficacy  or  power  over  the  course  of  training 
might  represent  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  inference. 

b.  Requirements.  The  design  of  a  delivery  system  for  Shelter  Manage¬ 


ment  Training  must  consider  how  the  basic  requirements  of  such  a  system 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  These  requirements  may  be  devided  into  three  groups: 
contextual,  operational,  and  system  state  requirements. 


Contextual  Requirements  relate  to  the  environment  within  which  the 
delivery  system  must  operate.  This  environment  includes  levels  of  the 
societal/educational  system,  aspects  of  either  performance  settings  (e.g., 
size  of  the  shelter)  or  the  instructional  setting  (available  instructional 
time)  that  must  be  considered  for  delivery  system  design,  and  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  delivery  system  establish  a  compatible  interface  between  the 
training  system  and  the  real  world. 

Operational  Requirements  include  all  the  basic  functions  which  the 
delivery  system  must  perform  for  the  initiation,  implementation,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  system. 

System  State  Requirements  refer  to  those  ideal  features  which  charac¬ 
terize  a  viable  delivery  system.  Unlike  operational  requirements,  system 
state  requirements  are  suggested  rather  than  necessary  attributes  of  a 
delivery  system.  We  identify  seven  requirements  based  on  Havelock's  (1971) 
seven  factors  in  knowledge  dissemination  and  utilization:  linkage,  structure, 
openness,  capacity,  reward,  proximity,  and  synergy. 

Consideration  of  these  three  types  of  requirements  forms  a  kind  of 
lens  through  which  the  parameters  for  the  delivery  of  a  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  can  be  viewed.  These  requirements  help  to  form  an  initial 
image  of  what  a  delivery  system  must  "do"  and  "be  like."  But  they  also 
provide  criteria  for  determining,  at  some  later  time,  whether  or  not  the 
system  is  adequate  and  effective.  These  requirements  must  be  considered 
both  by  the  designer  of  a  generic  delivery  model  and  by  the  practitioner  who 
uses  the  generic  model  to  develop  delivery  strategies  for  a  given  community. 

(1)  Contextual  Requirements.  The  context  for  the  delivery  of  shelter 
management  training  consists  of  those  institutions,  relationships,  and  ideas 
in  the  physical  and  conceptual  "environment"  of  the  system  whose  existence 
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is  likely  to  enhance,  constrain,  or  otherwise  influence  the  development  and 
functioning  of  the  system. 

Some  contextual  requirements  which  should  be  considered  in  designing 
the  Shelter  Management  Training  Delivery  System  include  the  following: 

•  The  necessity  to  address  several  levels  of  the  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness  system.  The  design  of  the  delivery  system  must  add res s 
the  needs  and  assess  the  potential  contribution  of  individuals 
and  organizations  at  the  societal,  institutional,  organizational, 
instructional,  and  learning  experience  levels. 

Although  the  primary  activity  of  the  delivery  system  may  focus  on 
who  initiates  and  provides  the  training  (the  organizational  and  in¬ 
structional  levels)  the  system  must  be  responsive  to  movements 
and  pressures  at  the  societal  level  that  may  influence  policies  at 
the  institutional  level  (FEMA)  which  in  turn  may  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  definition  of  training  needs  and  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  address  them.  The  experience  of  learners  in  the  training 
system  may  also  affect  delivery.  Field  tests  of  prototype  systems 
may  result  in  major  redefinitions  of  optional  delivery  arrangements. 

•  The  necessity  to  tailor  delivery  systems  to  the  particular  perform¬ 
ance  demands  and  instructional  needs  of  a  locale  or  time. 

The  training  system  provides  the  purpose  for  the  delivery  system's 
existence.  Although  some  adjustments  in  the  training  system  are 
possible,  it  is  primarily  the  job  of  the  delivery  system  to  make 
the  arrangements  and  provide  the  support  which  will  allow  the 
training  system  to  be  used  effectively.  Context  factors  which 
may  affect  training  requirements  as  well  as  delivery  considera¬ 
tions  include  the  size  and  type  of  shelters  served,  the  density 
and  type  of  population  served  by  a  particular  locale,  the  time 
available  for  training,  the  personnel  available  for  training  and 
related  functions,  and  the  degree  of  receptivity  characteristic 
of  the  local  populace  and  emergency  service  personnel. 

•  The  necessity  to  establish  an  interface  between  the  ideal  world 
of  the  training  system  and  the  real  world  of  competing  interests 
and  values.  The  delivery  system  must  establish  a  compatible  inter¬ 
face  between  the  constraints  of  the  real  world  and  the  ideal  shelter 
management  training  system. 

This  requirement  focuses  on  the  practical  arrangements  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  consequences  of  meeting  the  requirements  mentioned 
above.  Constraints  of  the  real  world  include  available  resources, 
client  needs,  societal  and  institutional  demands  relevant  to  civil 
preparedness,  crisis  relocation  and  sheltering.  Constraints  of  the 
ideal  training  system  include  model  programs,  training  strategies, 
and  materials. 
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The  relationship  between  these  two  sets  of  constraints  is  displayed 


in  the  following  figure. 


Real  World 

/  Interface  \ 

Ideal  SMTS 

•  Available  resources  i 

•  Adapted  shelter  \ 

•  Model  shelter 

management  cur-  1 

management  pro- 

•  Civil  preparedness 

riculum  / 

grams,  curricula, 

client  needs,  wishes. 

V  / 

training  strat- 

interests 

_ 2- 

egies,  materials 

Figure  21.  Levels  of  the  training 
and  delivery  system. 

(2)  Operational  Requirements.  In  order  to  meet  the  contextual  require¬ 
ments-  just  described,  the  delivery  system  must  perform  certain  operations. 
These  operations  fall  into  three  broad  categories:  (1)  initiation  of  the 
training  system,  (2)  implementation  of  training  processes,  and  (3)  maintenance 
of  the  training  system. 

(a)  Initiation  requirements.  The  delivery  system  must  establish  a 
favorable  environment  for  the  new  training  system,  and  must  perform  those 
functions  necessary  to  get  it  started.  Studies  of  diffusion  and  educational 
innovation  have  shown  that  the  success  of  a  new  program  or  technique  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  readiness  of  the  individuals  and  institutions  being 
addressed  to  receive  the  innovation.  Specific  initiation  functions  that  must 
be  performed  are  the  following: 

•  Establishing  Awareness  and  Motivation:  Readiness  is  first  and  fore- 
most,  gaining  acceptance,  which  includes  building  a  constituency, 
enlisting  support,  spreading  the  word  and  beginning  to  open  the 
channels  of  communication  and  resource  linkage  that  will  be  required 
for  successful  delivery. 

•  Establishing  a  Planning  Capability:  Planning  is  required  in  order 
to  chart  the  course  of  all  of  the  operations  listed  here,  design 
delivery  components  as  necessary,  arrange  for  resources,  and  monitor 
continuously  the  progress  of  all  operations.  Included  in  this  oper¬ 
ation  are  requirements  to  develop  plans  and  procedures  for  acceler¬ 
ation  of  effort  in  crisis  situations,  mobilization,  contingency 
situations,  etc. 
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•  Orienting/Traininq  Trainers  and  Administrators:  People  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  training  and  other  responsibilities  must 
become  familiar  with  their  role  and  duties.  Defining  these  roles 
is  an  additional  aspect  of  this  operation. 

•  Securing  and  Organizing  Resources  and  Support:  Facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  acquired  for  training;  administrative  support  (finance, 
registration,  record  keeping)  must  be  provided  for,  and  coordination 
of  systems  (e.g.  reception  and  care)  must  be  arranged. 

•  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Trainees:  Recruiting  requires  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  through  appropriate  channels;  selecting 
the  best  candidates  requires  attention  paid  to  the  demands  of  the 
shelter  management  tasks  at  a  particular  locale. 

•  Adapting  the  Training  System/Materials  to  Local  Needs:  The  generic 
training  materials  must  be  tailored  to  local  requirements  (popu¬ 
lation,  CRP  plan,  shelter  size  and  type)  and  training  strategies 
must  be  selected  depending  on  the  sophistication  of  personnel. 

(b)  Implementation  requirements.  Whereas  initiation  operations 
establish  system  readiness,  implementation  is  the  process  of  carrying  out 
the  central  function  of  the  system— training  shelter  managers. 

•  Conducting  Training:  The  essential  task  is  to  facilitate  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  all  of  the  information,  skills,  and  attitudes  required  to 
manage  successfully  a  fallout  shelter  or  congregate  lodging  facility. 
Such  training  will  include: 

-  orientation  to  shelter  management 

-  follow-up  technical  training  in  selected  areas 

-  extensive  simulated  practice  and  further  instruction  as  needed 
in  a  crisis  expectant  period. 

•  Monitoring  Training:  The  delivery  system  must  include  procedures 
whereby  the  adequacy,  appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of  train¬ 
ing  is  continuously  assessed  and  corrected. 

•  Evaluating  Training:  The  system  is  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  procedures  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  program 
in  terms  of  learning  outcomes,  utility  to  the  system,  and  client 
satisfactions. 

(o)  Maintenance  requirements.  The  delivery  system  must  be  capable 
of  maintaining  operational  capability  over  long  periods  of  time  and  adjust¬ 
ing  to  changing  conditions  and  needs  in  the  local  community  and  the  civil 
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preparedness  system.  While  implementation  requirements  deal  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  training  system  at  any  given  time,  maintenance  addresses  the 
capability  at  a  local  and  regional  level  to  provide  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  system 
provide  a  means  of  adapting  to  changes  in  civil  preparedness  policy  and 
technology,  in  local  resources  and  conditions,  and  in  civil  preparedness 
plans.  Also,  maintenance  requirements  are  oriented  to  keeping  trainees  and 
other  personnel  "in  the  system."  Maintenance  operations  include: 

•  Revising  Training:  Each  time  training  is  presented,  evaluation  re¬ 
sults  should  be  used  to  refine  materials  and  procedures  to  increase 
effectiveness  for  subsequent  sessions.  Training  outcomes  should  also 
be  periodically  re-aligned  with  the  changing  objectives  of  the  civil 
preparedness  system. 

•  Diffusing  and  Expanding  Training:  In  peacetime,  the  training  system 
may  be  transmitted  to  other  sectors  of  the  community  or  to  other 
communities.  In  a  crisis-expectant  period,  the  system  must  be  able 
to  expand  immediately,  extensively,  and  flexibly,  using  whatever 
means  are  available  to  train  sufficient  numbers  of  shelter  managers 
and  shelter  staff. 

•  Providing  Refresher  Training:  Maintaining  trainee  competence  and 
interest  requires  that  the  system  include  ways  of  informing  trainees 
about  new  conditions  and  technological  developments  and  provide  means 
for  them  to  practice  and  retain  the  skills  they  have  already  learned. 

•  Compensating  for  Attrition:  The  delivery  system  must  assess  the  rate 
of  attrition  for  trained  shelter  managers  and  provide  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  of  replacements. 

The  figure  which  appears  on  the  next  page  displays  the  relationships 


and  timing  of  the  various  delivery  operations. 


Figure  22. 
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Delivery  operations. 
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(3)  System  State  Requirements.  System  state  requirements  refer  to 
those  characteristics  of  a  system  that  eend  to  be  associated  with  effective 
delivery  systems.  They  are  not  operations  that  must  be  performed,  but  rather 
are  ideal  states  that  a  delivery  system  should  strive  for.  A  specification 
of  these  requirements  should  be  useful  for  (1)  building  delivery  system  com¬ 
ponents,  (2)  selecting  among  alternative  strategies  for  accomplishing  delivery 
operations,  and  (3)  choosing  delivery  agencies. 

The  following  list  is  adapted  from  Havelock's  (1971)  list  of  factors 
that  make  a  difference  in  the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  knowledge. 
Havelock  lists  seven  factors:  linkage,  structure,  openness,  capacity,  re¬ 
ward,  proximity  and  synergy.  The  essential  nature  of  each  factor  was  pre¬ 
served  below.  Alterations  were  made  in  order  to  make  the  list  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  delivery  of  shelter  management  training  and  in  order  to  convert 
the  list  to  words  that  all  denote  "states"  of  the  system. 
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Table  7 


SMTDS  System  State  Requirements  Compared  to 
Havelock's  Knowledge  Dissemination  and  Utilization  Factors 


SMTDS  Evaluative 
Requirement 

Havelock's  Term 

Description 

(1)  Integration 
with  Related 
Systems 

Linkage 

The  system  would  be  well  Integrated  with  related  sys¬ 
tems  In  order  to  achieve  maximum  cooperation,  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  resources  and  open  communications.  Well  Inte¬ 
grated  systems  confront  less  obstacles,  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  are  less  prone  to  sabotage.  Well  Integrated 
systems  are  also  stable  systems.  Effecting  many  and 
varied  resource  linkages  is  one  method  of  achieving  in¬ 
tegration. 

(2)  Structure 

Structure 

The  delivery  system  should  be  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  systematic  organizations  of  and  coordination 
between  resources,  users,  strategies,  and  messages. 
Structure  within  a  system  refers  to  rules  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Structure  between  settings  refers  to  consist¬ 
ency  of  operations.  Effective  delivery  must  take  place 
within  a  cogent  framework:  a  structure  which  designates 
a  rational  and  consistent  sequence  of  steps,  a  sensible 
set  of  rules  and  procedures  governing  all  exigencies, 
and  an  appropriate  set  of  role  descriptions  to  ensure 
coordinated  efforts. 

(3)  Openness 

Openness 

Openness  refers  to  the  receptivity  of  the  system  to 
input  and  the  flexibility  of  the  system  to  incorporate 
change.  This  input  can  come  from  above  (from  the  insti- 
tuional  level  or  from  the  environment).  An  open  system 
is  one  that  is  ready  and  willing  to  assess  its  needs,  to 
ask  for  help,  and  to  accept  help  when  required. 

(4)  Capability 

Capacity 

Capability  Is  an  omnibus  term  that  refers  to  capacity 
(size,  strength,  power,  wealth)  competence  (expertise, 
relevant  experience)  and  breadth  (richness  of  experience, 
diversity  of  experience).  A  capable  system  is  one  that 

Is  able  to  retrieve  and  marshall  diverse  resources  In 
order  to  achieve  a  purpose. 

(5)  Commitment 

Reward 

An  effective  system  is  one  that  is  committed  to  Its  mis¬ 
sion,  l.e.,  has  committed  members  and  policies  that  re¬ 
inforce  that  commitment.  Successful  delivery  systems 
provide  for  the  continued  instruction  of  participants 
and  stakeholders  through  rewards  and  other  means  of  re¬ 
cognition  and  motivation. 

(6)  Access 

Proximity 

1 

Access  Is  a  factor  that  Is  conceptually  similar  to  inte¬ 
gration.  Whereas  integration  refers  to  a  systems  capa¬ 
city  to  gather  resources,  access  refers  to  the  ease  by 
which  those  resources  can  be  harnessed.  High  access 
systems  are  systems  that  have  compatible  components 
that  are  perceived  as  understandable  and  usable  by  con¬ 
stituents  and  are  easy  to  use. 

(7)  Synergy 

Synergy 

High  synergy  systems  are  Internally  well  Integrated 
and  have  procedures  and  heuristics  that  provide  a 
high  degree  of  purposeful  redundancy  of  function. 
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3.  A  Process/Function  Model  of  a  Shelter  Management  Training  Delivery  System 

In  this  section  we  will  consider  the  kind  of  model  most  appropriate  for  a 
delivery  system,  review  some  of  the  components  that  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  model,  and  finally,  display  a  working  model  for  the  delivery  of  shelter 
management  training. 

a.  Modeling  a  delivery  system.  Lippi tt * s  (1973)  discussion  of  model 

building  includes  the  following  quote: 

Basically,  a  model  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  various 
aspects  of  a  complex  event  or  situation  and  their  interrelation¬ 
ships.  A  model  is  by  nature  a  simplification  and  thus  may  or 
may  not  include  all  the  variables.  It  should  include,  however, 
all  of  those  variables  which  the  model-builder  considers  impor¬ 
tant  and  in  this  sense,  models  serve  as  an  aid  to  understanding 
the  event  or  the  situation  being  studied.  The  true  value  of  a 
model  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  abstraction  of  reality  that 
can  be  useful  for  analytical  purposes,  (p.  2) 

From  the  discussion  in  the  previous  section  it  is  apparent  that  delivery  is 
both  a  process--events  in  time— and  a  configuration  of  operations  and  activi¬ 
ties.  As  an  initial  goal,  it  should  be  useful  to  conduct  a  representation  of 
important  functional  and  process  variables. 

Delivery  has  been  defined  as  a  process  by  which  a  product  or  process 
is  transmitted  to  a  user  population  and/or  adopted  by  some  system  or  insti¬ 
tution.  In  the  case  of  shelter  management  training,  delivery  is  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  training  capability  to  some  yet- to-be-defined  delivery  agency 
which  in  turn  will  delivery  instruction  to  a  user  population.  A  delivery 
system  model  must  then  characterize  the  process  of  transmittal  as  well  as 
the  levels  of  delivery  and  the  functions  to  be  delivered.  In  its  simplest 
form,  a  model  of  the  delivery  process  can  be  displayed  as  follows: 
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Figure  23.  A  process  model  of  the  delivery  process. 

b.  Components  that  must  be  incorporated  into  the  model.  The  delivery 
system  has  purposes  which  were  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  discussion  of 
requirements.  First,  the  delivery  system  must  be  adaptive  to  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Second,  the  system  must  perform  certain  operations.  And  finally, 
the  system  should  strive  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  certain  state  defined 
by  the  host  of  ideal  system  requirements.  These  three  clusters  of  require¬ 
ments  displayed  as  components  of  a  delivery  system  can  be  seen  in  Figure  24. 
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c.  A  process/ function  model  of  a  shelter  management  training  delivery 
system.  The  model  displayed  in  Figure  25  represents  an  attempt  to  combine 
process  features  (Figure  23)  with  functional  features  (Figure  24). 
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Figure  25.  A  working  model  of  a  shelter 
management  training  delivery 
system. 
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This  generic  model  of  the  delivery  process  shows  how  the  delivery  system 
takes  in  the  necessary  data  about  the  locale-specific  needs  with  regard  to 
shelter  management  training  and  about  resources  available  to  conduct  that 
training,  filters  it  through  its  sensing  functions  and  begins  processing  it, 
resulting  in  the  initiation  and  implementation  of  the  training  program. 

This  implementation  provides  the  system's  response  to  the  initial  stimuli 
guided  by  the  ideal  system  state  requirements.  Meanwhile,  the  system  is 
also  addressing  those  activities  which  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  and 
adapt  to  changing  needs  and  conditions.  In  this  way  it  can  both  continue 
to  approach  and  support  a  locally-defined  specification  of  the  "desired 
state. " 

Such  a  model  displays  what  a  generic  delivery  system  does.  The  model 
is  a  characterization  of  a  system;  it  does  not  indicate  what  the  system  will 
look  like  (its  structure  as  opposed  to  its  process).  The  structural  com¬ 
ponents  involved  in  delivery  are  much  less  predictable  than  the  processes. 
Their  identification  and  operations  will  depend  on  the  delivery  strategy 
developed  for  specific  situations.  Section  D  of  this  chapter  presents  one 
possible  structural  model  of  a  delivery  system. 

The  next  section  of  this  report  presents  a  discussion  of  organizational 
dimensions  relevant  for  selecting  a  delivery  agency  and  an  analysis  of  two 
candidate  delivery  agencies  with  respect  to  those  dimensions. 
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C.  Selecting  a  Delivery  Agency 

A  compatibility  analysis  is  a  method  of  looking  at  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  two  or  more  organizations.  This  technique  was  used  for 
"A  Study  of  External  Training  Settings  Available  to  Diffuse  Civil  Preparedness 
conducted  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  in  1974-75.  That  study  provided  a  useful 
methodology  for  comparing  agencies  and  organizations  relative  to  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  disseminating  educational  programs  developed  by  and  for  a  "parent" 
agency.  The  methodology  entails  a  close  examination  of  such  dimensions  as 
compatibility  of  goals  and  structural  and  operational  characteristics. 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  selecting  an  appropriate  agency  or  set 
of  agencies  for  delivering  FEMA'a  Shelter  Management  Training  Program.  In 
order  to  do  this,  a  variety  of  organizations  and  dimensions  must  be  assessed 
in  order  to  determine  which  have  the  best  combination  of  characteristics 
and  capabilities  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the  training  program. 

1 .  Procedures  and  Sources 

The  literature  on  interorganizational  linkage  and  coordination,  change 
processes  and  innovation  in  education,  and  shelter  management  training  was 
reviewed  and  synthesized.  This  synthesis  made  it  possible  to  define  a  set 
of  organizational  dimensions  that  could  be  used  to  compare  potential  delivery 
agencies  and  linkage  arrangements.  These  dimensions  fall  into  five  categories 
(a)  structural  dimensions,  (b)  descriptive  dimensions,  (c)  training  capability 
dimensions,  (d)  interorganizational  compatibility  dimensions,  and  (e)  linkage 
arrangement  dimensions. 

Information  concerning  candidate  agencies  was  derived  from  interviews 
with  representatives  of  those  agencies  and  through  an  analysis  of  publications 
and  policy  statements  produced  by  those  agencies.  The  analysis  of  candidate 
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agencies  by  delivery  requirements  features  two  agencies  as  potential  delivery 
agents:  The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  community  colleges. 


2.  Relevant  Organizational  Dimensions 

The  delivery  of  shelter  management  training  requires  an  inter-organiza¬ 
tional  agreement  and  subsequent  linkage  arrangements  between  FEMA  and  some 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  charged  with  carrying  out  the  training. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  examine  some  organizational  variables  that  can  affect 
the  relationship.  Some  of  the  most  salient  dimensions  are  described  below 
as  options  and/or  considerations  in  making  choices  among  delivery  agents. 

a.  Structural  dimensions.  The  first  set  of  variables  defined  were 
dichortomous  categories  that  provide  an  indication  of  the  way  the  organization 
fits  into  the  societal  matrix  in  terms  of  its  scope  of  operations,  ownership 
or  source  of  control,  interdependence  with  other  organizations,  and  educa¬ 
tional  mission. 

•  National  vs.  Local.  Agencies  may  have  a  national  scope  of  opera¬ 
tions  through  an  organizational  arrangement  that  features  a  cen¬ 
tralized  headquarters  with  many  member  branches  or  chapters 
located  throughout  the  country.  Others  can  have  a  more  limited 
scope  with  operations  that  serve  the  needs  of  a  single  regional 
or  local  area. 

•  Private  vs.  Public.  Agencies  may  be  either  privately  owned  and 
operated  or' they  may  have  been  established  and  are  controlled 
by  a  body  of  the  federal,  state,  or  local  government. 

•  Single  Agency  vs.  Network.  Agencies  are  established  in  order 

to  fuWi 11  one  or  more  missions  or  set  of  objectives.  Sometimes 
a  single  agency  is  designated  to  provide  all  of  the  services 
needed  to  accomplish  the  mission.  In  other  cases,  a  network 
of  agencies  and  organizations  is  created  to  share  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  resources  needed  for  this  aim. 
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•  Formal  Educational  vs.  Informal  Educational.  Formal  educational 
agencies  include  those  that  are  "in  the  business  of"  providing 
education  and  training  such  as  the  public  schools,  junior  and 
community  colleges,  public  and  private  four  year  colleges  and 
universities,  and  technical  and  trade  schools.  Informal  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  may  have  other  primary  missions,  but  they  may  be 
capable  of  providing  educational/training  services. 

b.  Descriptive  dimensions.  The  following  characteristics  describe  ways 
that  interactions  take  place  within  the  agency  and  between  the  agency  and 
its  environment.  The  characteristics  are  described  as  extreme  points  on  a 
continuum.  Actual  agencies  will  fall  somewhere  between  these  points  with 
respect  to  each  characteristic.  These  characteristics  may  have  implications 
for  the  delivery  of  shelter  management  training. 

•  Highly  Organized  vs.  Loosely  Organized.  Agencies  vary  in  the 
degree  of  structure  or  systematic  organization  and  coordination 
present  in  their  use  of  resources.  Their  relationships  with 
clients,  the  strategies  they  employ  for  dissemination/utiliza¬ 
tion  of  products,  and  the  formality  of  their  communication 
systems  (Havelock,  1971). 

•  Open  vs.  Closed.  Agencies  that  are  "open"  are  characterized  by 
the  belief  that  change  is  desirable  and  possible.  They  are  often 
willing  and  ready  to  accept  and  give  help.  "Closed"  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  social  climate  that  is  less  favorable  to  change 
(Havelock,  1971). 

•  Autonomous  vs.  Dependent.  An  autonomous  agency  is  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  environmental  controls.  It  can  carry  out  decision¬ 
making  and  other  functions  without  supervision,  control,  or  out¬ 
side  involvement.  A  dependent  agency  would  be  one  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  constraints  and  controls  from  outside  (Douglass, 

1978;  Paulson,  1977).  It  should  be  noted  that  a  national  agency 
can  have  branches  or  chapters  that  operate  in  either  an  autono¬ 
mous  or  dependent  manner  with  respect  to  their  headquarters. 

Likewise,  a  local  agency  may  be  either  autonomous  or  dependent, 
depending  on  the  constraints  it  must  deal  with. 

•  Complex  vs.  Simple.  A  complex  agency  is  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  horizontal  differentiation  with  many  roles  and  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties.  A  simple  agency  might  have  only  a  single 
role  to  play  in  the  community  and  very  little  differentiation 
among  the  skills  and  interests  of  its  staff  (Paulson,  1977). 
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•  Centralized  vs.  Decentralized.  In  centralized  agencies,  decisions, 
policies,  arrangements  come  from  the  top.  In  decentralized  arrange¬ 
ments,  branch  offices,  departments  and  personnel  have  more  dis¬ 
cretionary  power.  Centralized  decision-making  in  an  agency  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  proportion  of  members  whose  desires  regarding  an  issue 
are  resolved:  the  higher  the  proportion,  the  lower  the  centralization 
(Paulson,  1977). 

•  Formal  vs.  Informal.  This  dimension  refers  to  behavioral  standardi¬ 
zation.  Formal  agencies  have  many  rules  that  are  carefully  observed 
and  highly  specified;  conversely,  informal  agencies  have  few  (Paulson, 
1977). 

•  Innovative  vs.  Conservative.  This  characteristic  is  similar  to  the 
open  vs.  closed  dimension.  It  is  concerned  more  specifically  with 
the  number  of  changes  that  have  been  implemented  by  the  agency.  An 
innovative  agency  has  an  increasing  number  of  new  populations  served, 
services  offered,  and  problems  covered  (Paulson,  1977). 

•  Experience  in  Responding  to  Emergencies.  Agencies  that  have  a  his¬ 
tory  of  responding  to  emergencies  tend  to  have  effective  methods  and 
means  of  dealing  with  them.  They  are  better  able  to  interpret  condi¬ 
tions,  identify  problems,  and  mobilize  resources  than  agencies  that 
do  not  have  this  background.  Other  agencies  would  have  to  develop 
this  capability  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training. 

•  High  Influence  vs.  Low  Influence.  A  highly  influential  agency  is 
characterized  by  power  and/or  prestige.  It  may  have  an  outstanding 
reputation  for  effectiveness  in  its  field.  It  may  be  able  to  direct 
and  control  other  agencies  in  a  variety  of  ways  (Douglass,  1973). 

•  Unique  Role  vs.  Shared  Role.  An  agency  may  have  a  unique  role  in 
that  it  is  unchallenged  or  unhindered;  it  has  no  competition  for 
providing  services  to  clients.  Agencies  that  share  roles  with  other 
agencies  may  either  compete  for  clients  or  they  may  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  wherein  they  divide  up  portions  of  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  service  (Douglass,  1978). 

•  Stable  vs.  Temporary  or  Emerging.  A  stable  agency  is  one  that  is 
enmeshed  in  the  fabric  of  its  environment  by  virtue  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  role,  and  ability  to  organize  resources  and  serve  client  needs 
on  a  continuing  basis.  A  temporary  agency  is  one  that  has  been 
created  to  fulfill  a  temporary  need,  and  that  will  most  likely  be 
disbanded  when  the  need  no  longer  exists.  An  emerging  agency  is 
one  that  has  been  recently  created  and  may  or  may  not  be  permanent. 

c.  Training  capability  dimensions.  The  following  characteristics  are 
measures  of  an  agency's  ability  to  organize,  support,  and  conduct  training 
activities  related  to  shelter  management.  Candidate  agencies  can  be  rated 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  these  capabilities. 
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•  Relevant  Educational  Operations.  This  capability  refers  to  all 
of  the  following:  (1 )  experience  in  conducting  similar  training, 

(2)  appropriate  staff  expertise,  (3)  adequate  training  facilities, 

(4)  ability  to  reach  probable  target  audiences  and  plan  appropriate 
training  for  them. 

•  Ability  to  Initiate  New  Courses  and  Programs.  This  refers  to  the 
ease  with  which  new  programs  can  be  planned  and  implemented.  (What 
procedures  must  be  accomplished?  Who  must  approve?  How  is  funding 
provided?) 

•  Ability  to  Coordinate  Training  with  Other  Agencies.  This  dimension 
refers  to  the  agency's  relationships  and  agreements  with  emergency 
response  and  disaster  related  agencies  in  the  community.  How 
effectively  could  it  plan  and  coordinate  training  activities  and 
resource-sharing  with  these  agencies? 

•  Appropriateness  of  Existing  Training  Format  and  Methods.  This 
dimension  refers  to  the  congruence  Between  the  requirements  of  the 
shelter  management  training  model  and  the  format  for  training  and 
methodologies  employed  by  the  candidate  agency  (one-  or  two-day 
workshops,  lecturettes,  semester  courses,  use  of  trained  instructors 
and  self-instructional  programs,  provision  of  feedback  to  trainees, 
evaluation  procedures,  provision  for  active  trainee  participation 

in  selecting  activities,  etc.). 

•  Absence  of  Constraints  and  Barriers  to  Shelter  Management  Training. 
This  dimension  refers  to  a  minimum  of  problems  that  would  interfere 
with  the  agency's  ability  to  provide  shelter  management  training 
(e.g.,  inability  to  understand  implications  of  global  disaster, 
suspicion  or  hostility  toward  Civil  Defense/emergency  preparedness, 
overworked  personnel,  lack  of  administrative  support,  difficulty 

in  insuring  sufficient  interest  and  motivation  throughout  the 
agency). 

•  Needs  for  Assistance  in  Conducting  Shelter  Management  Training. 

What  would  the  agency  require  from  FEMA  or  other  agencies  in  order 
to  conduct  shelter  management  training  (help  with  recruitment,  pay¬ 
ment  for  staff/trainees ,  consultation  with  experts,  etc.)? 

d.  Inter-organizational  compatibility  dimensions.  Benson  (1973,  1975) 
conceptualized  four  dimensions  that  can  provide  a  basis  for  inter-organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements.  He  suggested  that  the  higher  the  rating  on  each  of  these 
dimensions,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  successful  interorganizational 
arrangements  between  the  agencies  involved.  These  dimensions  are  listed 
and  briefly  described  below  as  they  relate  to  shelter  management  training. 


•  Domain  Consensus.  This  dimension  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  participants  in  organizations  (FEMA,  potential  delivery 
agents,  and  other  involved  agencies)  agree  on  the  appropriate 
role  and  scope  of  the  candidate  delivery  agency  with  regard  to 
delivering  shelter  management  training  (who  will  do  what?). 

•  Ideological  Consensus.  This  dimension  refers  to  agreement  among 
participants  in  all  organizations  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
tasks  confronted  by  the  organizations  and  the  appropriate  approaches 
to  those  tasks  (what  will  be  done,  how  will  it  be  done?). 

•  Inter-Agency  Assessment.  This  refers  to  the  judgment  of  members  in 
one  organization  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  another  organization. 

This  judgment  should  be  applied  not  only  between  FEMA  and  candidate 
agencies,  but  to  FEMA  and  candidate  agencies  by  other  agencies  in 
the  emergency  preparedness  system. 

•  Work  Coordination.  This  dimension  refers  to  patterns  of  collabora¬ 
tion  between  organizations.  The  likelihood  of  achiving  effective 
coordination  between  FEMA  and  a  delivery  agent  can  be  predicted  in 
part  by  looking  at  the  ways  the  program  activities  could  be  geared 
to  work  together. 

e.  Linkage-arrangement  dimensions.  The  term  linkages  as  used  here, 
refers  to  a  negotiated,  authoritative  arrangement  between  organizations  for 
the  mutual  coordination  and/or  systematic  exchange  of  resources  or  activities. 
In  defining  and  negotiating  these  arrangements,  several  options  may  exist. 

Two  sets  of  options  are  discussed  below. 

•  Formal  vs.  Informal  Arrangements.  These  represent  extreme  points 
on  a  continuum  of  possible  arrangements.  The  most  formal  arrange¬ 
ments  tend  to  be  contracts  which  are  often  highly  specific,  with 
responsibilities,  resources  arrangements,  time  schedules,  etc. 
completely  spelled  out,  signed,  and  witnessed.  Informal  or  loosely 
agreed  on  arrangements  may  leave  many  things  unspecified,  and  they 
can  be  bound  only  by  a  handshake. 

•  Single  vs.  Multiple  Arrangements.  Depending  on  the  organizational 
arrangement  of  the  delivery  agency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  nego¬ 
tiate  only  one  agreement  in  the  case  of  an  agency  with  a  centralized 
decision-making  body.  Multiple  arrangements  would  be  required  for  a 
collection  of  agencies  that  were  regional  or  local  in  scope,  or  that 
belonged  to  a  loosely  federated  organization  with  local  decision 
making  autonomy  for  its  branches. 
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3.  Implications  of  Organizational  Characteristics  for  Delivery 

The  table  on  the  following  pages  lists  some  possible  implications  for  de¬ 
livery  of  the  structural  and  descriptive  dimensions  that  were  described  on 
preceeding  pages.  The  extent  that  the  implications  of  the  descriptive  dimen¬ 
sions  are  true  for  a  particular  agency  must  be  verified  by  observational  data 
collection  procedures.  The  implications  listed  on  the  table  are  intended  to 
alert  the  designer  to  some  of  the  possible  facilitating  and/or  constraining 
implications  that  may  be  present  for  potential  delivery  agents. 

The  remaining  dimensions  that  were  discussed  (training  capability,  inter- 
organizational  compatibility,  and  linkage  arrangement)  were  not  included  on 
the  table  because  the  implications  they  suggest  are  self  evident  and/or  they 
require  a  special  analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  apply. 

The  remaining  sections  will  use  the  described  above  to  present  a  profile 
of  two  candidate  agencies:  The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  community 
colleges  (represented  by  Monterey  Community  College).  It  will  also  discuss 
some  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  two  agencies  as 
deliverers  of  shelter  management  training. 
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Table  8 


Implications  of  Organizational  Characteristics  for  Delivery 


Characteristics 

Implications 

STRUCTURAL  DIMENSIONS 

National 

t  only  one  arrangement  needs  to  be  made 

Local 

•  multiple  arrangements  must  be  made;  nonconsistent  procedure 

Private 

•  organization  can  transfer  resources  freely 

•  organization  may  be  less  tied  to  congressional  whims 

Public 

•  agency  may  not  be  respected 

•  boundary  problems 

•  good  access  to  resources 

Single  Agency 

•  vulnerability  to  resource  scarcity 

•  capability  to  make  quick  decision  and  take  action  quickly 

Network 

•  greater  diversity  of  expertise  and  resources 

•  susceptibility  to  "red  tape" 

Formal  Educational 

•  good  legitimacy,  credibility 

#  established  procedures  for  conducting  and  monitoring 
Instruction 

Informal  Educational 

•  greater  flexibility 

•  access  to  different  channels  for  providing  training 

DESCRIPTIVE  DIMENSIONS 

Highly  Organized 

•  can  provide  structure  and  consistency  of  procedures  easily 

•  efficiency,  rationality  of  operations 

a  sometimes  resistant  to  change  and  innovation 

Loosely  Organized 

a  agency  may  have  redundant  procedures  that  waste  resources 

e  changes  can  occur  In  one  part  of  the  system  without 
affecting  others 

e  sometimes  can  react  more  quickly  to  system  "tuning"  needs 

Open 

e  agency  often  has  willingness  to  give  and  receive  help 

e  agency  is  Influenced  by  feedback  from  clients,  new  scientific 
knowledge,  technology 

e  agency  tends  to  be  flexible  and  accessible 

Table  8 


Implications  of  Organizational  Characteristics  for  Delivery  (continued) 


Closed  •  has  high  degree  of  Internal  consistency 

•  Is  not  subject  to  pressures  from  outside 


Autonomous  •  lack  of  outside  controls  would  allow  It  to  make  decisions 

and  act  quickly 

•  may  lack  sensitivity  to  environmental  conditions  and  needs 


Dependent  •  may  need  to  obtain  consensus  throughout  system  or  approval 

from  headquarters  before  it  can  act 

•  may  be  aware  of  trends  and  conditions  in  the  total  system 


Complex  •  the  presence  of  many  professional  specialties  provides  high 

input  of  new  Information,  technology 

•  greater  role  differention  may  Increase  the  number  and  kind 
of  training  activities  that  can  be  conducted 

.  Simple  •  may  simplify  orientation/training  of  staff  and  support 

personnel 

•  "high  fidelity,  low  band  width" 

Centralized  •  fewer  people  involved  in  decision  making  increases  the 

Decision  Making  imporance  of  key  figure(s) 

e  the  organization  will  be  able  to  act  quickly  if  the  key 
decision  maker (s)  want  it  to 


Decentralized  •  it  may  take  longer  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  an  agency 

Decision  Making  that  features  decentralized  decision-making 

e  the  greater  number  of  people  who  are  Involved  in  the 
decision-making  process  may  generate  greater  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  agency. 


Formal  e  procedures  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  agency 

e  decisions  will  be  implemented  without  delay 
#  operations  will  be  highly  monitored 


Informal  e  procedures  will  be  subject  to  Interpretation  by  individuals 

and  groups 

•  greater  variation  In  procedures  may  result  in  the  generation 
of  useful  ideas  that  can  be  applied  throughout  the  system 

9  operations  will  be  more  difficult  to  monitor 


Innovative  e  has  experience  in  implementing  new  programs  and  services, 

reaching  new  audiences 


Implications  of  Organizational  Characteristics  for  Delivery  (continued) 


Experience  In 

Responding  to 

Emergencies 

•  staff  wtll  have  orientation  to  Civil  Defense/emergency 
preparedness 

e  agency  staff  is  likely  to  have  well  established  procedures 
for  sheltering  populations,  providing  training  of  personnel 

No  Experience 
in  Responding 
to  Emergencies 

a  staff  may  be  open  to  or  able  to  generate  new  procedures 
for  providing  emergency  shelter  and  training  personnel 

High  Influence 

e  the  agency  will  be  able  to  control  resources,  attract 
trainees,  comnand  respect  in  the  comnunity 

e  the  agency  can  elicit  cooperation  from  other  agencies 

a  the  agency  may  not  have  a  need  to  develop  new  programs, 
respond  to  new  problems 

Low  Influence 

a  the  agency  may  have  difficulty  obtaining  necessary  resources, 
attracting  trainees 

a  the  agency  may  be  interested  in  making  arrangements  that 
will  extend  its  Influence 

Unique  Role 

a  the  agency  may  be  capable  of  providing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  functions  of  delivery 

Shared  Role 

a  the  agency  may  require  cooperation  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  in  order  to  accomplish  delivery  functions 

Stable 

a  the  agency  can  provide  long-range  plans  and  procedures 
for  delivery 

Temporary 

a  the  agency  may  be  phased  out  unless  It  can  define  a  new 
role  that  provides  a  basis  for  continuance 

Emerging 

a  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  status  of  an  emerging 
agency 

1 


4.  Candidate  Agencies:  A  Compatibility  Analysis 

The  broad  consideration  of  possible  delivery  agencies  for  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training  produces  a  number  of  candidates  of  varying  potential.  Possibili¬ 
ties  include  national  organizations  already  involved  in  emergency  preparedness, 
such  as  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  and  locally  organized  training  organ¬ 
izations  which  form  part  of  a  national  network,  like  community  colleges.  Other 
agencies  which  could  be  considered  include  various  governmental  sectors, 
businesses  involved  in  Organizational  Relocation  Planning,  and  church  and 
community  service  groups  in  host  or  risk  area  communities. 

In  order  to  explore  the  uselfulness  of  the  delivery  considerations  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  previous  section,  we  will  use  them  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  representatives  of  the  two  most  promising  candidates--chapters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Red  Cross  and  community  colleges— as  possible  delivery  agencies 
for  shelter  management  training. 

The  following  pages  present  an  analysis  of  the  suitability  of  two  candi¬ 
date  agencies  (The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  community  colleges)  for 
delivering  shelter  management  training. 

The  characteristics  used  for  the  analysis  are  those  that  were  discussed 
earlier  in  this  section.  The  listing  of  each  characteristic  is  followed  by 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  agency  as  it  relates  to  that  dimension, 
a.  The  American  Red  Cross. 

(1)  Structural  Dimensions. 

(a)  National  vs.  Local.  The  American  National  Red  Cross  has  a 
national  scope  of  operations  with  its  national  headquarters  in  Washington,  O.C. 
There  are  four  national  field  offices  located  in  Alexandria,  Virginia;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Burlingame,  California.  Division 
offices  are  organized  to  facilitate  uniform  services  throughout  larger  areas, 
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and  chapters  are  located  in  communities  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  total  of  60  divisions  and  3,125  local  chapters. 

Cb)  Public  vs.  Private.  The  ANRC  is  a  private  organization  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  American  public.  It  has  a  legal  mandate 
that  was  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress  on  January  5,  1905  and,  as 
amended,  re-enacted  by  all  subsequent  congresses  to  provide  services  to  people 
suffering  from  disasters. 

(c)  Single  Agency  vs.  Network.  The  ANRC  operates  both  nationally 
and  locally  through  an  extensive  network  of  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
and  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  in  providing  disaster  assistance. 

(d)  Formal  Educational  vs.  Informal  Educational.  The  ANRC  is  an  in¬ 
formal  educational  agency  that  conducts  training  for  professional  staff  and 
volunteers  regularly  at  the  national,  field  office,  and  divisional  levels. 

It  also  provides  training  as  needed  to  members  of  the  coimmity  through  the 
local  chapters. 

( 2)  Descriptive  Dimensions . 

(a)  Degree  of  Organization.  The  ANRC  has  a  high  degree  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  coordination  with  well  defined  by-laws  and  procedures  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  operations,  control  and  allocation  of  resources,  and  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  training.  The  communication  system  follows  a  line  of  authority  with 
chapters  seeking  counsel  first  from  the  division,  then  from  the  field  office. 
There  is  also  a  high  degree  of  structure  in  field  operations,  with  lines  of 
authority  clearly  defined.  For  example,  administrative  teams  are  sent  from 
field  offices  to  administer  and  direct  disaster  operations  that  are  too  large 
for  the  local  chapter  to  handle. 

(b)  Degree  of  Autonomy.  The  federal  grant  of  authority  to  the  ANRC 
makes  it  unecessary  for  federal,  state,  municipal,  or  other  local  governments 

to  issue  permission  for  the  conduct  of  its  disaster  assistance  services.  Neither 
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can  these  governments  deny  the  right  of  the  ANRC  to  render  its  services  in 
accordance  with  its  congressional  mandate  and  its  own  policies  and  under  its 
own  administration.  The  agency's  financial  transactions  are  audited  yearly  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  a  private  firm  of  accountants. 

(a)  Degree  of  Openness.  The  ANRC  is  a  moderately  open  system  that 
is  responsive  to  needs  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  its  operations  including 
training.  The  sensing  function  is  carried  out  through  staff  and  participant 
observation  and  through  contact  with  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  local 
community. 

(d)  Degree  of  Complexity.  The  ANRC  is  a  moderately  complex  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  administrative  and  specialized  staff  that  perform  the  follow¬ 
ing  functions:  disaster  assistance,  aid  to  service  personnel  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  public  relations,  and  fund  raising. 

(e)  Degree  of  Centralization.  The  ANRC  has  a  moderately  centralized 
decision-making  system.  Local  chapters  are  free  to  make  many  decisions  on 
issues  that  do  not  conflict  with  national  policy.  The  broader  the  implications 
of  the  decision,  the  higher  up  in  the  organizational  hierarchy  approval  must 

be  sought  and  given. 

(f)  Degree  of  Formality.  The  ANRC  is  a  moderately  formal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Standardized  procedures  are  followed  for  many  functions,  particularly 
for  disbursing  funds  and  conducting  training. 

(g)  Degree  of  Innovation.  The  ANRC  is  responsive  to  information 
about  newly  defined  needs  or  opportunities  for  service.  This  information  is 
fed  into  the  system  through  liaison  with  the  many  agencies  in  the  disaster 
response  network.  It  is  also  responsive  to  client/community  needs  through 
local  chapters.  It  regularly  reviews  and  makes  changes  in  its  procedures  and 
it  utilizes  current  technology  for  conducting  its  operations. 
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(h)  Experience  in  Responding  to  Emergencies.  ANRC  has  probably 
amassed  more  experience  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  people  in  emergencies 
than  any  other  agency  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  data  bank  which  stores 
information  on  the  expertise,  location,  and  availability  of  personnel  it  has 
trained. 

(i)  Degree  of  Influence.  The  ANRC  is  highly  influential  because 
it  has  the  authority  to  channel  and  coordinate  resources  from  many  other 
agencies  and  organizations  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  disaster  victims. 

It  also  has  a  long  and  well  established  reputation  for  service  to  the  community. 

(j)  Degree  to  Which  Role  is  Shared.  The  ANRC  cooperates  with  a 
great  variety  of  organizations  in  order  to  provide  disaster  assistance  services. 
It  has  in  its  files  numerous  agreements  called  Statements  of  Understanding  that 
provide  a  basis  for  sharing  responsibilities  and  resources  during  emergencies 
and  disasters.  The  ANRC  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  organization  that  coordi¬ 
nates  services  during  these  periods. 

(k)  Degree  of  Stability.  The  ANRC  as  a  national  organization  is 
"here  to  stay."  Local  chapters  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  community,  but  the  majority  are  very  stable. 

(3)  Training  Capability  Dimensions. 

(a)  Relevant  Educational  Operations.  For  peacetime  operations,  the 
ANRC  rates  high  on  experience  in  conducting  similar  training,  appropriate 
staff  expertise,  and  adequate  training  facilities.  It  has  an  average  ability 
to  reach  and  plan  appropriate  training  for  probable  target  audiences  for  shel¬ 
ter  management  training.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the  lack  of  definition  with 
regard  to  crisis  relocation  planning  and  the  Imprecise  designation  of  who  the 
likely  candidates  for  this  training  should  be. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  would  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  develop 
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an  expandable  training  capability  during  crisis  expectant  and  crisis  activa¬ 
tion  periods.  The  problem,  however,  is  being  addressed  by  ANRC  through  efforts 
of  the  training  officers  who  are  developing  short  courses  for  on-the-spot 
training  during  crisis  periods. 

(b)  Ability  to  Initiate  New  Courses  and  Programs.  Local  chapters 
of  the  ANRC  may  initiate  informal  training  courses  as  the  need  arises,  given 
chapter  board  approval.  A  district  may  initiate  training  at  that  level  with 
the  approval  of  the  field  office,  but  certification  can  be  given  only  at  the 
division  level.  In  order  for  ANRC  to  initiate  more  extensive  or  formal  train¬ 
ing  courses  that  will  be  offered  repeatedly,  approval  must  be  given  at  the 
national  level.  The  Personnel,  Training,  and  Development  Offices  at  national 
headquarters  and  at  the  field  offices  develop  training  courses  for  staff  develop 
ment  in  each  of  the  areas  in  which  ANRC  is  active.  The  training  Officer  for 
Disaster  Assistance  initiates  new  technical  courses  for  paid  and  volunteer  staff 
in  that  area  as  on-the-job  experience  indicates  a  need. 

(o)  Ability  to  Coordinate  Training  With  Other  Agencies.  The  ANRC's 
cooperative  agreements  with  other  agencies  would  be  a  definite  asset  for  coor¬ 
dination  of  training.  The  agency  has  a  history  of  providing  disaster-related 
and  other  types  of  training  to  personnel  from  other  agencies  as  the  need  arises. 

(d)  Appropriateness  of  Existing  Training  Format  and  Methods.  The 
ANRC  currently  offers  a  course  in  managing  a  shelter  for  disasters  with  limited 
impact.  The  course  is  approximately  six  hours  long.  The  agency  is  currently 
conducting  a  limited  number  of  two-day  workshops  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  recently  developed  How  to  Manage  Congregate  Lodging  Facilities  and 
Fallout  Shelters  and  other  materials  to  train  managers  for  these  facilities. 

A  typical  format  for  a  training  course  follows  this  pattern:  (1) 
Introduction  of  staff,  statement  of  goals,  objectives,  etc.,  (2)  presentation 


of  information  and  assignment  of  task,  (3)  small  group  interaction  with  task, 

(4)  reporting  of  small  group's  findings  to  larger  group  and  instructor  feed¬ 
back,  and  (5)  evaluation  (Instructor's  report,  participants'  responses). 

The  courses  are  taught  by  highly  trained  and  monitored  instructors  who 
must  have  had  relevant  experience  in  the  field.  They  use  a  variety  of  media 
including  audio  tapes,  films/videotapes,  transparencies,  handout  sheets,  etc. 
Chapter  newsletters  provide  trained  personnel  with  new  information  and  review 
problems.  They  feature  self-instructional  quizzes  to  ensure  retention  of  in¬ 
formation. 

(e)  Absence  of  Constraints  and  Barriers  to  Shelter  Management  Training. 

There  are  very  few  barriers  that  would  affect  the  ANRC's  ability  to  deliver 
shelter  managment  training.  Their  long  association  with  emergency  preparedness 
and  disaster  mitigation  and  their  current  role  in  shelter  management  training 
place  them  in  a  favored  position.  A  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  about  the 
workability  of  crisis  relocation  of  populations  from  target  to  host  areas  that 
would  need  to  be  dealt  with.  Also,  the  global  implications  of  nuclear  attack 
would  need  to  be  emphasized  in  planning  for  future  training  requirements. 

(f)  Needs  for  Assistance  in  Conducting  Shelter  Management  Training. 

The  ANRC  has  a  liaison  officer  that  works  within  FEMA's  Washington  headquarters 
and  in  each  of  FEMA's  ten  regional  offices  to  coordinate  activities  and  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  two  agencies.  There  is,  however,  no  formal  tie  between 
local  chapters  and  FEMA.  After  planning  is  completed,  it  is  unlikely  that 

any  other  assistance  from  FEMA  personnel  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  ANRC 
to  conduct  shelter  management  training.  Assistance  with  program/materials 
development  and  evaluation  specialists  would  probably  enhance  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  ANRC's  shelter  management  training  procedures. 
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(4)  Inter-organizational  Compatibility  Dimensions. 

(a)  Domain  Consensus.  ANRC  and  FEMA  have  a  history  of  cooperative 
relationships  in  which  the  territoriality  of  both  agencies  has  been  well  defined 
and  understood.  As  a  delivery  agent  for  shelter  management  training,  ANRC 
would  be  in  the  position  of  "working  for  FEMA,"  a  role  that  might  cause  some 
difficulty  unless  issues  of  jurisdiction  and  authority  were  discussed  and 
agreed  upon. 

(b)  Ideological  Consensus.  ANRC  and  FEMA  may  have  some  areas  of 
disagreement  concerning  the  nature  of  shelter  management  and  appropriate 
approaches  to  the  tasks.  This  disagreement  arises  from  a  difference  in  per¬ 
spective:  FEMA  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  widespread  impact  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  implications  this  would  have  on  sheltering,  while  ANRC  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  providing  shelter  for  emergencies  of  limited  scope. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  agreement  on  the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on 
problems  of  providing  shelter  under  conditions  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  on  outside  resources  and  support. 

(c)  Inter-agency  Assessment.  There  is  a  generally  high  level  of 
mutual  respect  between  representatives  of  ANRC  and  FEMA,  although  there  may 
be  a  degree  of  unwillingness  to  work  for  the  government  among  certain  ANRC 
personnel.  The  two  agencies  have  maintained  close  contact  and  cooperation 

in  the  area  of  disaster  assistance  over  a  long  period  of  time  at  the  national 
and  field  office  level.  At  the  community  level,  the  tie  between  ANRC  and  FEMA 
is  less  well  defined,  and  representatives  of  the  two  agencies  may  have  had  less 
opportunity  to  evaluate  each  other. 

(d)  Work  Coordination.  The  history  of  liaison  and  cooperative  work¬ 
ing  arrangements  between  ANRC  and  FEMA  provide  a  favorable  climate  for  inte¬ 
grating  the  patterns  of  work  involved  in  providing  shelter  management  training 


Any  potential  problems  with  procedures  relating  to  methods  of  payment  or  lines 
of  authority  would  need  to  be  resolved. 

b.  Community  colleges. 

Community  colleges  focus  on  a  variety  of  educational  goals,  including 
basic  academic  education,  vocational  education,  and  lifelong  learning.  Many 
are  closely  connected  with  other  educational  and  comnunity  organizations  with 
whom  they  share  services  and  resources  and  institute  new  courses  in  response 
to  changing  community  needs. 

(1)  Structural  Variants 

(a)  National  vs.  Local.  The  Monterey  Community  College  (MCC)  serves 
several  communities  located  in  Monterey  County,  California.  It  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  107  community  and  junior  colleges  in  California  which  operate  within 
69  districts  throughout  the  state.  It  belongs  to  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  in  Washington,  DC.  Other  states  have  developed 
community  college  systems  similar  to  California's. 

(b)  'Public  vs.  Private.  Community  colleges  are  public  educational 
agencies.  MCC,  for  instance,  is  chartered  by  and  governed  by  a  local  Board  of 
Governors . 

(c)  Single  Agency  vs.  Network,  It  would  be  incorrect  to  characterize 
colleges  like  MCC  as  belonging  to  a  network  of  agencies  that  share  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  resources  in  order  to  provide  services.  However,  they  cooperate 
informally  with  other  agencies  and  sometimes,  other  colleges,  to  identify  needs 
and  to  provide  services  to  the  community. 

(d)  Formal  Educational  vs.  Informal  Educational.  Community  colleges 
are  formal  educational  agencies  that  utilize  administrative,  professional,  and 
support  staff  along  with  classroom  and  other  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
education  and  training  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
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(2)  Descriptive  Variants. 

(a)  Degree  of  Organization.  Organizational  characteristics  of  com¬ 
munity  colleges  vary  considerably  both  from  school  to  school,  and  within  a 
given  college.  MCC  has  a  varying  degree  of  organization  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  education/ training.  This  is  because  education  is  provided  to  serve 
three  district  purposes:  (1)  basic  education  courses  that  are  transferable 
to  four  year  institutions,  (2)  vocational  education,  and  (3)  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing  (adult  education). 

(b)  Degree  of  Openess.  Some  community  colleges,  like  MCC,  are  highly 
open  systems  that  are  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  sensing  activity  oriented 
to  identifying  needs  and  offering  new  courses  or  changing  old  ones.  Others  are 
tightly  focused  on  specific  educational  goals,  such  as  vocational  training  or 
preparation  for  transfer  to  a  university,  and  are  more  resistant  to  change. 

(c)  Degree  of  Autonomy.  Autonomy  also  varies  among  this  type  of 
agency.  MCC  is  controlled  most  directly  by  a  local  Board  of  Governors  who 
must  approve  all  matters  involving  curriculum  and  expenditures.  All  junior 
and  community  colleges  in  California  are  regulated  more  indirectly  at  the 
state  level  by  the  state  Board  of  Governors.  Another  constraint  on  MCC's 
autonomy  is  related  to  funding  for  operations,  which  is  dependent  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  tax  monies  and  legislative  action.  Private  junior  colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  responsible  to  their  directors  rather  than  to  the  public. 

(d)  Degree  of  Complexity.  MCC  is  a  complex  educational  agency  with 

a  diversified  professional  staff  representing  both  academic  and  technical  areas 
of  expertise.  Other  community  colleges  may  focus  on  one  or  the  other. 

(e)  Degree  of  Centralization.  MCC  is  a  moderately  de-central i zed 
agency.  In  order  to  make  policy  decisions,  approval  is  required  at  the  insti¬ 
tutional  (Board  of  Governors),  organizational  (college  administration),  and 
Instructional  (professional  staff)  levels. 

(f)  Degree  of  Formality.  Non-residential  schools  like  MCC  are 
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moderately  informal  educational  agencies  that  regulate  the  behavior  of  their 
professional  staff  and  students  only  to  the  degree  necessary  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  an  effective  learning  environment.  Within  the  agency,  there  maybe  varia¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  attendance,  evaluation  procedures,  etc.  In  general,  there 
are  fewer  rules  affecting  adult  students  and  the  conduct  of  courses  designed 
to  provide  lifelong  learning. 

(g)  Degree  of  Innovation.  MCC  is  a  highly  innovative  agency.  It 
has  a  history  of  providing  programs  and  courses  in  order  to  serve  new  popula¬ 
tions  and  meet  newly  identified  needs.  The  agency  is  flexible  with  regard  to 
when  and  where  courses  can  be  offered  and  the  length  of  new  courses/programs. 

As  a  group,  community  colleges  tend  to  be  more  innovative  than  junior  colleges 
or  four-year  schools. 

(h)  Experience  in  Responding  to  Emergencies.  MCC  has  little  or  no 
experience  in  responding  to  emergencies  as  an  agency.  Community  colleges  often 
do,  however,  offer  in-service  training  for  emergency  response  personnel  such 

as  police,  firefighters,  paramedics,  etc.  The  knowledge  base  regarding  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  and  procedures  would  have  to  be  developed  within  the  agency 
by  the  inclusion  of  trained  staff  members  and  the  provision  of  workshops/mater¬ 
ials  developed  for  that  purpose. 

(i)  Degree  of  Influence.  This  consideration  varies  widely,  depending 
on  the  school  involved.  MCC  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  an  effective  deliver 
er  of  education  and  training.  Its  dependence  on  governmental  bodies  for  finan¬ 
cial  support  makes  it  less  powerful  than  a  private  agency  with  respect  to  its 
ability  to  control  resources  and/or  control  or  direct  other  agencies. 

(j)  Degree  to  Which  Role  is  Shared.  MCC  is  a  typical  community 
college  In  that  It  cooperates  with  other  educational  agencies  (community  col¬ 
leges,  technical /vocational  schools,  secondary  schools)  in  providing  continuing 
education  for  members  of  the  community. 
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(k)  Degree  of  Stability.  Like  most  of  the  conmunity  colleges 
throughout  the  nation,  MCC  is  stable  and  well  integrated  into  the  community. 

As  such,  it  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  its  role  as  a  deliverer  of  educa¬ 
tion  unless  and  until  serious  shortages  of  funds  cut  back  all  public  education. 

(3)  Training  Capability  Variants. 

(a)  Relevant  Educational  Operations.  Community  colleges  have  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  conducting  education/training  and  in  planning  and  providing 
education  for  adults.  MCC  has  abundant  facilities  (classrooms,  simulated 
shelters,  a  library,  cafeteria,  etc.).  The  staff  is  trained  and  experienced 
and  represents  an  amalgam  of  technical  competencies  relevant  to  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  under  one  roof.  As  an  established  educational  agency,  they  are  familiar 
with  accreditation  procedures.  They  are  also  able  to  publicize  courses,  de¬ 
velop  and  produce  materials,  provide  facilities  and  attract  whatever  audiences 
that  may  be  desired  for  shelter  manager  training. 

(b)  Ability  to  Initiate  New  Courses  and  Programs.  Given  an  adequate 
level  of  funding  and  board  approval,  MCC  can  initiate  a  new  course  if  there 
are  fifteen  people  in  the  community  who  request  it.  Non-public,  two-year 
colleges  have  similar  systems  though  the  specific  requirements  may  differ. 

(c)  Ability  to  Coordinate  Training  With  Other  Agencies.  A  community 
college  like  MCC  has  contacts  with  many  agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  in 
the  community.  They  have  a  history  of  cooperation  with  these  groups  in  order 
to  offer  educational  programs  and  services  to  the  conmunity.  They  are  well 
versed  in  procedures  for  assessing  needs  and  for  coordinating  exchange  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  resources  for  the  conduct  of  education/training. 

(e)  Absence  of  Constraints /Barriers  to  Shelter  Management  Training. 

MCC  appears  to  have  few,  if  any,  barriers  that  would  interfere  with  the  delivery 
of  shelter  management  training.  Further  exploration  would  be  necessary  in 
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order  to  verify  this  observation.  In  other  schools  in  other  political  climates, 
such  barriers  might  be  salient. 

(f)  Needs  for  Assistance  in  Conducting  Shelter  Management  Training. 

Community  colleges  would  require  identification  of  the  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments  that  provide  the  context  of  crisis  relocation  and  shelter  management 
training  (e.g.,  how  would  the  community  function  during  different  periods,  who 
are  likely  candidates  for  training?  etc.).  They  also  would  most  likely  need 
some  or  all  of  the  following  kinds  of  assistance:  orientation  workshops,  con¬ 
sultation  or  communication  with  experts  from  FEMA,  information  resource  mater¬ 
ials  on  the  various  aspects  of  shelter  management,  instructor/facilitator 
guidelines  for  developing  training/materials  appropriate  to  the  local  community 
and  student  materials.  However,  once  training  was  underway,  minimal  assistance 
from  FEMA  would  be  required. 

(4)  Inter- organizational  Compatibility  Variants. 

(a)  Domain  Consensus.  No  difficulties  in  domain  consensus  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Community  colleges  are  accustomed  to  providing  training  and  support 
systems  as  their  special  expertise  or  "territory." 

(b)  Ideological  Consensus.  There  may  be  two  difficulties  with  ide¬ 
ology.  First,  to  the  extent  that  a  shelter  management  course  is  perceived  as 
externally  developed  and  implemented  rather  than  community  developed  or  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  students,  there  may  be  so^1  resistance.  Second,  cormiun- 
ity  colleges  in  some  locations  may  have  a  political  aversion  to  defense  matters 
that  may  present  a  barrier  to  successful  course  delivery. 

(c)  Inter-agency  Assessment.  Little  data  is  available  concerning 
how  FEMA  and  community  colleges  regard  each  other  and  would  react  to  working 
together. 


(d)  Work  Coordination.  MCC  has  ongoing  collaborative  relationships 


with  various  community  organizations  for  other  areas  of  study.  This  pattern 
of  coordination  could  easily  serve  as  a  model  for  relationships  between  FEMA 
and  community  colleges. 

(5)  Linkage  Variants. 

(a)  Formal  vs.  Informal  Arrangements.  Community  colleges  function 
on  the  basis  of  their  charter  and  various  formal  arrangements  with  other  com¬ 
munity  bodies.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
college  and  FEMA  before  training  could  begin. 

(b)  Single  vs.  Multiple  Arrangements.  A  separate  arrangement  for 
each  community  or  junior  college  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
basis  for  implementing  shelter  management,  training. 

5.  Conclusions 

The  preceding  parts  of  this  section  have  defined  a  number  of  delivery 
dimensions  which  may  be  useful  for  analyzing  the  viability  of  potential  agencies 
as  a  delivery  vehicle  for  shelter  management  training  and  the  compatibility  of 
these  agencies  with  FEMA.  The  section  also  presented  a  profile  of  two  candi¬ 
dates— the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  community  colleges— with  regard  to 
these  dimensions.  In  many  respects,  both  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and 
community  colleges  represent  viable  and  compatible  delivery  agencies.  Their 
differential  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  delivery  agencies  are  discussed  below. 

The  American  National  Rei  'ross's  broad  scope  of  operations,  and  especially 
the  fact  that  a  policy  set  at  the  national  level  can  be  implemented  through 
its  local  chapters,  is  advantageous  for  the  design  of  a  delivery  system.  A 
single  training  design  developed  at  the  national  level  would  be  available  for 
•'despread  dissemination  through  systematic  and  structured  procedures.  These 
would  provide  first  for  training  field  office  and  division  level 
These  trainers  could,  in  turn,  train  managers  for  local  shelters 
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through  local  chapters.  The  American  National  Red  Cross's  training  system 
provides  quality  control  of  training  activities  and  also  provides  for  certifi¬ 
cation  of  trainees.  The  training  design  would  need  to  include  sufficient  flex¬ 
ibility  to  allow  it  to  be  adapted  to  varying  local  conditions.  Such  flexibility 
is  currently  a  defining  attribute  at  the  division-local  relationship. 

The  community  college  system  is  equally  represented  thoughout  the  country. 
However,  there  exists  no  central  body  that  establishes  policy  for  all  of  the 
local  agencies.  National  dissemination  of  a  training  design  would  require 
that  separate  arrangements  be  made  for  each  agency. 

The  ANRC's  standing  as  an  agency  that  serves  the  community  during  emer¬ 
gencies  and  disasters  is  another  advantage.  So  are  its  many  standing  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  agencies  in  the  community.  These  two  features  would  allow  it 
to  attract  appropriate  trainees  and  coordinate  training  with  other  agencies  in 
the  conmunity.  Presumably  its  credibility,  the  respect  it  engenders,  and  its 
existing  ties  would  be  valuable  for  maintaining  commitment  on  the  part  of 
participants  as  well. 

Both  agencies  operate  within  networks  that  provide  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity.  The  major  difference  is  that  ANRC  exists  primarily  as  an  emergency  re¬ 
sponse  agency  and  its  mission  Is  shared  with  others  in  this  field,  whereas 
the  community  college  cooperates  with  other  agencies  in  order  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  practical  implications  of  this  difference  is  that  both 
agencies  would  need  to  broaden  their  associations  in  order  to  deliver  shelter 
management  training. 

The  ANRC  provides  training  In  order  to  support  its  other  operations  which 
are  largely  organized  around  responding  to  emergency  situations.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  community  college  exists  primarily  as  an  educational  and  training 
institution.  The  potential  impact  of  this  difference  on  the  delivery  of 
shelter  management  training  would  be  that  the  comnunity  college  could  provide 
an  in-place  training  capability  whereas  the  ANRC  would  require  time  to  organize 
such  a  capability. 

In  order  to  initiate  shelter  management  training,  a  local  chapter  of  ANRC 
would  need  the  approval  of  higher  levels  within  the  organization  and  of  the 
local  chapter  Board.  Given  adequate  funding  along  with  administrative  and 
staff  support,  the  community  college  could  provide  training  fairly  rapidly 
in  response  to  local  needs. 

The  questions  of  complexity  and  relevant  experience  reveal  some  differ¬ 
ences.  The  community  college  is  a  more  complex  agency  than  the  local  ANRC 
chapter  in  that  it  encompasses  more  kinds  of  technical  expertise  under  one 
roof.  However,  the  skills  of  the  paid  staff  and  volunteer  resource  personnel 
of  an  ANRC  chapter  may  be  more  directly  related  to  shelter  management  concerns. 
Also,  personnel  associated  with  ANRC  are  more  psychologically  attuned  to  dealing 
with  emergencies. 

In  a  crisis  situation,  both  agencies  would  be  able  to  focus  more  of  their 
resources  on  shelter  management  training.  In  a  peacetime  situation,  the  per¬ 
ceived  importance  of  the  need  for  such  training  would  affect  the  use  of  re¬ 
sources  at  the  organizational  level  (which  controls  allocation  of  funds)  and 
at  the  instructional  level  (which  controls  interest  in  initiating  it). 

Some  conclusions  can  be  made  with  regard  to  uniqueness  of  role  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  ANRC  has  a  unique  role  in  coordinating  emergency  services.  In  the 
event  that  both  agencies  were  used  for  delivery  of  shelter  management  training, 
provisions  should  be  made  for  fitting  the  community  college  into  the  emergency 
service  system.  Otherwise,  competition  between  the  two  agencies  for  clients 
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could  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  system.  With  regard  to  stability,  both 
organizations  are  perceived  as  stable,  although  the  community  college  is 
more  subject  to  legislative  actions  and  budget  cutback  which  could  restrict 
its  operations. 

With  regard  to  training  capability,  the  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  Both  candidate  agencies  have  the  necessary  capability  to  deliver 
shelter  management  training.  The  local  chapter,  with  the  support  of  its 
national  organization,  has  all  the  resources  necessary  to  develop  an  adequate 
peacetime  training  system.  It  is  likely  that  it  will  have  had  more  experience 
in  many  of  the  required  operations  than  the  community  college,  but  the  commun¬ 
ity  college  is  more  versed  in  offering  a  variety  of  formats  and  methods.  The 
community  college  also  has  more  resources  (classrooms,  personnel,  etc.)  that 
could  be  diverted  to  this  purpose  during  a  crisis.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a 
professional  teaching  staff  that  is  experienced  in  providing  all  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  training  functions. 

Neither  agency  has  experience  in  dealing  with  the  global  ramifications 
of  nuclear  war,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  other  agencies.  The  ANRC  presently 
has  a  shelter  management  training  course  that  is  designed  to  prepare  people  to 
manage  small  shelters  during  an  emergency  of  limited  impact.  This  agency's 
experience  in  limited  sheltering  could  be  utilized  to  anticipate  the  require¬ 
ments  of  sheltering  massive  groups  of  people  following  nuclear  war. 
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D. 


1 i cation--Al ternati ye  Models  for  Shelter  Management  Training  Deliver 


App 

To  conclude  our  consideration  of  the  design  of  a  model  for  a  Shelter 
Management  Training  Delivery  System,  we  will  propose  alternative  delivery 
models  featuring  different  agencies  and  different  strategies  for  those  agencies 

1 .  Procedures  and  Sources 

The  major  outcome  of  this  phase  of  the  model -building  effort  was  to  design 
strategies  by  which  the  delivery  operations  identified  in  section  B  might  be 
carried  out  by  the  agencies  discussed  in  section  C. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to: 

•  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  delivery  strategy; 

•  review  essential  delivery  operations  with  reference  to  the  level  of 
the  system  which  could  best  carry  them  out; 

•  review  our  notes  from  our  meetings  with  Red  Cross  and  community  college 
representatives  with  special  attention  to  capabilities  and  strategy 
ideas; 

•  generate  possible  strategies  for  each  delivery  operation  for  both  the 
Red  Cross  and  community  colleges;  and 

•  present  implications  and  conclusions  from  these  analyses. 

2.  Delivery  Strategies 

Some  attention  must  be  devoted  to  vocabulary  at  this  point.  So  far  we 
have  described  operations  as  discrete  classes  of  activities  that  the  delivery 
system  must  perform  and  defined  processes  as  types  of  operations.  Strategies 
are  specific  plans  for  action  that  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  or  a  particular  activity  within  an  operation.  The  following  example 
may  serve  to  clarify  those  distinctions: 
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Type  of  Operation:  Initiation 

Operation:  Recruiting  and  Selection  of  Trainees 

Activity:  Develop  means  of  identifying  people 
who  have  relevant  skills 

Strategy:  Contact  business  groups  such  as 
the  Rotary  and  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Again,  strategies  are  plans  of  action  that  help  accomplish  some  end.  They 
are  facilitative  or  propaedeutic  rather  than  necessary  or  sufficient  for 
getting  something  done.  Also,  strategies  constitute  selections  from  among 
options. 

In  general,  there  are  three  kinds  of  strategies  that  are  useful  for  de¬ 
signing  a  delivery  system: 

•  strategies  that  help  to  ensure  that  some  ideal  state  of  affairs  is 
present  or  realized 

•  strategies  that  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  some  activity 

t  Strategies  that  help  to  remove  some  barrier  or  circumvent  some 
constraint 

The  next  section  will  consider  the  first  type  of  strategy.  The  section  that 
follows  will  deal  with  the  other  two  strategy  types. 

a.  Strategies  for  achieving  system  state  requirements.  In  an  earlier 
section,  we  introduced  the  idea  that  some  of  the  requirements  for  an  effective 
delivery  system  constitute  features  of  the  system  that,  according  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  delivery,  tend  to  be  associated  with  maximum  effectiveness  and  with 
the  institutionalization  of  the  system.  Those  ideal  system  states  are  (at 
least): 


•  integntion  with 
related  systems 

•  structure 

•  openness 


•  capability 

•  commi tment 

•  access 

•  synergy 
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Strategies  that  might  be  used  to  achieve  these  ideal  system  requirements 
are  listed  below.  Note  that  these  strategies  are  described  in  very  general 
terms.  It  is  also  possible  to  be  very  specific  (e.g.,  describe  tactics)  about 
how  to  build  commitment  or  how  to  ensure  maximum  structure.  The  list  below 
is  a  preliminary  list  and  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  more  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  region-  and  site-specific  ideas. 

•  Participation  of  key  stakeholders  in  program  planning  and  goal  setting: 
To  promote  and  insure  the  support,  commitment,  and/or  participation 

of  citizens,  community  organizations,  and  educational  agencies;  to 
provide  for  a  program  that  satisfies  a  wide  range  of  interests  and 
needs;  to  provide  a  variety  of  technical  assistance  and  material  re¬ 
sources. 

•  Observation  of  (similar)  programs  in  other  areas:  Once  SMT  has  been 
piloted,  subsequent  implementers  can  observe  pilot  programs  in  order 

•  to  recognize  and  learn-  how  to  solve  problems  in  curriculum  adaptation, 
instructor  preparation,  obtaining  support  and  funding. 

•  Gradual  program  start-up:  To  avoid  risking  too  many  resources  and 

too  much  good  will,  the  training  program  should  be  started  with  a  small 
number  of  trainees. 

e  Primary  reliance  on  interest  incentives  rather  than  money:  Wherever 
possible,  agencies  and  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  see  the 
training  as  a  resource  rather  than  a  burden,  and  should  therefore  in¬ 
corporate  it  into  their  regular  programs. 

•  Primary  reliance  on  local  control:  To  avoid  irrelevance  and  inflexi¬ 
bility,  to  increase  adaptiveness  of  program  plans;  to  promote  a  greater 
sense  of  ownership  and  commitment  to  program  goals  and  objectives. 

•  Concrete  (practical)  and  on-going  training  for  instructional  support 
staff:  Provide  orientation  and  training  for  all  personnel  involved  in 
the  program,  including  refreshers  and  up-dating  in  order  to  maximize 
the  interchangeability  of  staff. 

•  Regular  program  meetings:  To  provide  a  forum  for  sharing  problems, 
suggestions,  and  successes,  and  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  building 
morale  and  cohesiveness  among  those  involved  in  the  program. 

•  On-going  monitoring  of  activities:  At  both  the  instructional  and 
organizational  levels,  to  provide  staff  with  timely  and  appropriate 
information  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  training  and  program 
management. 
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•  Dissemination  of  information  about  the  program  to  the  community:  To 
promote  understanding  of  and  support  for  the  SMT  program;  to  demon¬ 
strate  or  advertise  activities;  to  inform  and  assist  others  engaged 
in  similar  programs;  to  raise  public  consciousness  of  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness  policies  and  activities. 

Again,  these  general  strategies  can  be  used  by  designers  of  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  for  shelter  management  training  as  a  basis  for  developing  more  specific 
procedures,  arrangements,  and  activities. 

b.  Strategies  for  facilitating  operations  and  removing  barriers.  The 
critical  set  of  questions  that  will  be  faced  by  designers  of  shelter  management 
delivery  systems  for  particular  locales  will  be  how  to  accomplish  the  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  for  delivery:  what  particular  configuration  of  agencies, 
organizations,  resources,  and  procedures  will  most  effectively  accomplish  all 
of  the  necessary  operations  given  the  constraints  associated  with  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  operational  requirements  (presented  in  a  previous  section)  are: 

«  establish  awareness  and  motivation  •  adapt  system  to  local  needs 

•  establish  planning  capability  •  conduct  training 

•  orient/train  trainers  and  •  monitor  training 

administrators  •  evaluate  training 

•  secure  and  organize  resources  •  revise  training 

and  support  •  diffuse/expand  training 

•  recruit/select  trainees  •  compensate  for  attrition 

In  designing  strategies  for  these  delivery  operations,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  use  a  decision  tree  that  displays  the  activities,  decisions,  and  decision- 
related  processes  involved  in  strategy  design.  The  use  of  a  decision  tree  is 
valuable  because  there  are  many  factors  to  consider  when  making  a  decision 
about  a  particular  operation.  For  example,  when  considering  how  to  accomplish 
the  operation,  "recruit/select  trainees,"  the  following  subsets  of  the  task 
must  be  dealt  with: 

•  activities  that  must  be  carried  out  to  accomplish  the  operation 

•  possible  general  strategies  that  might  be  used 

•  possible  specific  tactics  that  might  pay  off 
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§  environmental  constraints  and  barriers  that  mitigate  against  these 
strategies  and  tactics 

•  consequences/implications  of  other  strategies  employed  for  other 
operations  that  suggest  additional  strategies  or  barriers 

•  ideal  system  states  that  must  be  realized  or  preserved  with  this 
strategy 

The  decision  tree  displayed  in  Figure  26  may  be  useful  for  organizing  some  of 
the  thinking  that  must  occur  in  strategy  generation  and  selection. 

As  shown  by  the  decision  tree,  in  selecting  strategies  for  the  delivery 
of  shelter  management  training  one  begins  with  the  training  and  delivery  re¬ 
quirements  specified  and  suggested  in  the  model.  Next,  the  task  is  to  develop 
a  set  of  program  specifications  that  will  deliver  this  model  in  a  specific  com¬ 
munity  setting  by  considering  the  real-life  constraints  and  barriers  presented 
by  the  setting. 

As  one  considers  constraints,  the  design  task  will  always  involve  modify¬ 
ing  the  affected  delivery  requirements  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  con¬ 
straining  conditions.  As  one  considers  barriers,  the  design  task  will  involve: 
(1)  assessing  the  importance  and  malleability  of  the  affected  requirements  with 
regard  to  which  of  the  requirements  can  be  achieved  given  the  available  re¬ 
sources  (i.e.,  money,  time,  people,  materials,  knowledge,  skills,  motivation); 
(3)  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  barriers  can  be  modified  or  eliminated; 
and  (4)  devising  specific  procedures,  arrangements,  or  activities  by  which 
modified  or  unmodified  requirements  can  be  achieved. 

3.  Model  Delivery  Strategies 

Figure  25,  included  in  a  previous  section,  displayed  the  essential  pro¬ 


cesses  of  delivery  and  the  functions  that  must  be  accomplished  during  this 
process.  In  order  to  design  an  applied  model  that  indicates  how  these  functions 
might  be  fulfilled  by  agencies  in  the  real  world,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
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Figure  26:  A  decision  tree  for  the  selection  and 
evaluation  of  strategies  and  tactics 
to  deliver  Shelter  Management  Training  (SMT). 
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an  intermediate  step  of  translating  the  process  model  into  a  structural  model  of 
a  delivery  system. 

a.  A  generic  structural  model  of  the  delivery  system.  Among  the  most 
basic  characteristics  of  the  process  model  were  the  ideas  that  it  must  respond 
to  appropriate  systems  levels  and  that  it  must  address  the  basic  funcions  of 
sensing,  processing,  responding,  and  adapting.  These  functions  are  generic: 
they  must  be  addressed  by  any  delivery  system  for  shelter  management  training. 

The  degree  to  which  the  system  will  be  able  to  fulfill  all  of  its  ideal  require¬ 
ments  will  depend  on  what  strategies  are  used  and  what  trade-offs  must  be  made. 

Although  major  system  functions  are  ascribed  to  different  levels,  all  of 
the  functions  are  addressed  at  all  the  levels  in  different  ways  and  to  differ¬ 
ent  extents.  For  instance,  individuals  involved  in  the  system  at  the  instruc¬ 
tional  level  take  in  goals,  materials,  and  resources  from  the  organizational 
level  (sensing);  they  process  them  by  selecting  appropriate  instructional  manage-, 
ment  strategies  and  by  deciding  how  to  use  the  available  resources,  etc.;  they 
respond  (their  main  function)  by  actually  conducting  the  training  in  a  way  that 
represents  an  adaptation  to  local  circumstances. 

As  indicated  in  the  process  model  on  page  146,  the  major  system  functions 
are  most  closely  associated  with  the  system's  operational  requirements.  The 
contextual  ideal  state  requirements  affect  the  ways  in  which  the  operations 
performed  at  the  different  levels  should  be  carried  out.  For  instance,  the 
requirement  that  the  system  evaluate  the  training  it  provides  can  be  handled 
at  the  instructional  level  by  the  trainers,  at  the  organizational  level  by 
another  department  of  the  delivery  agency,  or  at  the  institutional  level  by 
some  kind  of  FEMA  evaluation  component.  Deciding  which  level  should  handle 
this  operation  may  well  be  a  matter  of  considering  contextual  and  ideal  system 
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state  requirements,  e.g.,  maintaining  openness  and  commitment. 

Figure  27  displays  delivery  functions  and  operations  arranged  according 
to  the  systems  level  within  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  performed.  The 
discussion  that  follows  indicates  why  these  tasks  are  assigned  in  this  way  and 
what  strategies  might  be  used  to  accomplish  them.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
system  levels  may  not  correspond  exactly  to  agency  divisions.  For  instance, 
different  departments  of  an  agency  might  act  at  different  levels,  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  an  individual  might  act  at  different  levels  at  various  times. 

(1)  The  Societal  Level.  This  level  consists  of  the  undifferentiated 
environment  which  is  both  the  original  source  of  input  to  the  delivery  system 
and  the  ultimate  recipient  of  its  product.  Nationally,  the  attitudes  of  citi¬ 
zens  towards  the  need  for  civil  preparedness  influence  government  policy  and 
funding  in  this  area,  and  thus  act  as  the  initial  inspiration  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  result  in  a  developed  and  delivered  training  program  for  shelter  managers. 
Locally,  community  awareness  and  perceptions  about  civil  preparedness  can 
prompt  the  initiation  of  a  training  program  and  can  determine  whether  that 
program  succeeds  once  it  has  begun. 

(2)  The  Institutional  Level.  Agencies  at  this  level  are  those  national 
or  regional  organizations  which  are  responsive  to  public  needs  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  which  have  the  resources  and  communications  networks  to  make  and 
disseminate  policies  and  programs  to  a  large  number  of  communities.  Such 
institutions  may  be  highly  organized  with  a  national  structure  and  a  hierarchy 
of  branches  down  to  the  local  level,  or  they  may  be  loose  associations  of  local 
organizations  linked  only  by  a  conwon  interest.  The  operations  listed  for  this 
level  are  most  likely  to  be  performed  by  regional  or  state  agencies  acting  as 
an  Interface  between  the  surrounding  society  and  the  organizations  which  will 
actually  manage  the  training  program  at  the  community  level. 


A  structural  model  of  shelter  management 
training  delivery  operations  displayed 
according  to  system  levels. 


Operations  performed  at  this  level  have  the  following  purposes: 

•  Communication.  Making  local  communities  aware  of  the  need  for  civil 
preparedness  and  of  the  existence  of  a  generic  training/delivery 
system  which  can  guide  the  development  of  a  training  program.  The 
dissemination  of  information  about  shelter  management  training  from 
coumunity  to  community  is  another  communication  operation  that  might  be 
performed  at  the  institutional  level. 

•  Assistance.  The  institution  may  also  assist  the  organization  by 
helping  it  acquire  the  contacts  and  resources  needed  to  begin  planning 
and  designing  its  program.  The  institutional  level  may  assist  in 
monitoring  the  program  once  it  has  begun  in  order  to  identify  problems, 
to  maintain  program  integrity,  and  to  insure  articulation  of  the  program 
with  the  larger  civil  preparedness  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

(2)  The  Organizational  Level.  This  level  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
delivery  system  (just  as  the  instructional  level  is  most  significant  for  the 

training  system).  It  is  represented  by  agencies  in  communities  that  are  willing 

to  assume  responsibility  for  providing  a  "home"  for  the  training  program  as  part 

of  their  contribution  to  the  local  civil  preparedness.  As  such,  it  serves  as 

an  interface  between  the  training  system  and  the  "real  world"  of  the  community 
civil  preparedness  system. 

Such  agencies  may  be  local  branches  of  larger  organizations,  or  they  may 
exist  primarily  on  the  community  level  with  ties  of  varying  formality  to  insti¬ 
tutions  with  a  regional  or  national  scope.  They  may  be  organizations  which 
are  regularly  concerned  with  emergency  response,  or  whose  primary  function  is 
training,  or  even  agencies  (such  as  a  business  involved  in  Organizational 
Relocation  Planning)  for  which  this  is  a  new  kind  of  activity. 

Operations  performed  at  this  level  are  aimed  at  providing  human  and  physical 
resources  needed  for  training,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  other  management 
functions.  Specifically,  the  delivering  agency: 

•  Orients  and  Trains  Staff.  This  includes  identifying  and  providing 
appropriate  orientation  or  training  to  all  personnel  who  will  be 
Involved  with  the  program,  including  any  community  resource  people 
who  will  be  participating,  as  well  as  managers  and  instructors. 
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§  Organizes  Resources.  This  includes  all  financial,  physical,  and  human 
resources  needed  to  conduct  the  training.  If  the  agency  does  not  itself 
provide  a  resource,  it  is  responsible  for  establishing  linkages  with 
other  organizations  who  will.  The  agency  must  identify  needed  resources, 
acquire  them,  make  whatever  adaptations  are  necessary,  and  provide  them 
to  the  instructors  as  needed  for  training. 

•  Recruits,  Replaces  Trainees.  The  delivery  agency  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  procedures  to  recruit  or  select  qualified 
trainees  until  the  community's  need  for  a  core  group  of  trained  shelter 
managers  has  been  met.  After  this,  it  will  have  to  keep  track  of  "grad¬ 
uates,"  and  recruit  additional  trainees  to  compensate  for  attrition  as 
people  move  or  become  unavailable. 

•  Schedules  Training.  As  plans  for  implementation  of  the  training  system 
are  developed,  the  delivery  agency  must  arrange  a  schedule  for  the 
training  that  will  make  the  best  use  of  resources  and  meet  the  time 
constraints  of  trainees.  System  managers  must  also  arrange  for  re¬ 
fresher  and  up-date  training  sessions  as  needed. 

•  Evaluates  Training.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  delivery  agency 
•  to  conduct  a  regular  evaluation  of  the  training  program  so  they  will 

be  able  to  assist  instructors  to  improve  the  program  and  so  they  can 
report  back  to  the  institutional  level  (providing  input  for  possible 
revision  of  materials  and  alterations  in  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  other  settings). 

(4)  The  Instructional  Level.  The  instructional  level  of  the  delivery 
system  is  represented  by  the  individual  or  department  within  the  delivery 
agency  that  is  given  the  responsibility  of  actually  conducting  the  training. 

This  may  be  a  regular  staff  member  at  a  disaster- response  organization  who  is 
interested  in  this  area,  the  training  officer  of  a  business,  or  an  instructor 
from  an  appropriate  department  in  a  college.  The  instructor  is  responsible 
for  the  following  operations: 

•  Adapting  Training.  This  involves  becoming  familiar  with  the  instruc¬ 
tional  management  specifications  and  the  content  of  the  training 
system  and  deciding  how  to  use  these  and  the  other  resources  that  the 
organizational  level  has  made  available  to  achieve  system  goals  in  a 
way  that  will  fit  local  needs. 

•  Conducting  Tnlning.  Once  everything  is  prepared,  the  instructors  will 
conduct  or  coordinate  the  training  experiences  themselves.  The  need 
for  additional  adjustments  may  become  apparent  as  the  training  pro¬ 
gresses.  For  example,  the  instructor  may  find  it  necessary  to  build 

in  learner  incentives.  Ideally,  the  Instructor  will  function  as  a 
facilitator  of  the  trainees'  learning. 


I 

•  Revises  Training.  During  and  immediately  after  training  sessions,  in¬ 
structors  should  note  how  well  the  various  learning  activities  worked 
and  make  suggestions  for  desirable  changes  or  improvements.  These 
changes  should  be  incorporated  into  the  training  program  before  it  is 
conducted  again. 

(S)  The  Learning  Experience  Level .  This  level  is  the  level  at  which  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  of  the  shelter  manager  are  acquired.  The 
trainee  is  the  recipient  of  the  delivery  systems’  output— the  training.  Once 
the  training  is  completed,  the  trainee  becomes  a  reserve  member  of  the  community's 
civil  preparedness  system.  In  a  crisis-expectant  situation,  people  trained 
during  peacetime  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  at  the  instructional  or  organi¬ 
zational  levels  to  provide  training  for  others. 

b.  Specific  models  for  delivery  of  shelter  management  training.  In  the 
preceding  section  we  presented  a  discussion  of  the  roles  that  various  agencies 
or  individuals  at  the  five  systems  levels  could  play  in  the  delivery  of 
shelter  management  training.  This  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  delivery  system 
might  operate  was  necessarily  generic.  In  order  to  become  more  specific  (keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  this  is  a  model  rather  than  a  negotiated  plan),  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  focus  on  actual  agencies,  singly  or  together,  and  consider  how  they 
might  function  in  a  Shelter  Management  Training  Delivery  System. 

In  this  section  we  will  present  alternative  analyses  of  how  the  Red  Cross 
or  a  community  college  might  operate  a  delivery  system  and  how  a  combination 
of  agencies  could  be  employed  to  deliver  shelter  management  training. 

(1)  Alternative  delivery  Strategies.  On  the  chart,  operations  are  broken 
down  into  sequential  activities  and  tasks  which  are  loosely  matched  to  strat¬ 
egies  which  might  be  used  for  accomplishing  these  activities  and  tasks. 
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Table  9 


Alternative  Delivery  Strategies  for  Shelter  Management  Training 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  or  a  Community  College 


OPERATIONAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

STRATEGIES 

American  National  Red  Cross 

Coaeaanity  Colleges 

Establishing  Awareness  and 

Motivation 

e  identify  significant  Indivi¬ 
duals  at  ell  levels  ("Stake¬ 
holders*  and  “Sat* keepers") 

*  assess  Interest  of  various 
organizations  and  groups  In 
the  community 

e  provide  Information  about  the 
community's  needs  for  crisis 
relocation  planning,  estab¬ 
lishing  shelter  readiness, 
and  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing 

e  open  channels  of  comaunlca- 
tion;  develop  or  activate 
coeeiunlty  linkage  network 

e  remove  barriers  that  Inter¬ 
fere  with  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  (unfavorable  attitudes, 
conflict  of  procedures,  lack 
of  Information,  misunder¬ 
standings,  etc.) 

e  FEMA  personnel  discuss  ANRC's  Inter¬ 
est  In  shelter  management  training 
and  their  role  as  a  delivery  agent 
with  the  ANRC  liaison  officers  at 
FEMA  headquarters  and  regional 
offices 

e  identify  barriers  and  develop  a 
basis  for  removing/reducing  them 
by  effective  comnunl cation,  modi¬ 
fication  of  procedures,  etc. 

a  set  up  meetings  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  FEMA  and  ANRC  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  disseminate  interest  in 
shelter  management  training  and 
work  with  division  offices  and 
local  chapters 

e  In  comnunl ties  that  have  an  ANRC 
chapter,  assess  the  broad  comnunlty 
Interest  In  crisis  relocation  plan¬ 
ing,  organizational  relocation, 
shelter  identification  and  stocking, 
shelter  management  training,  etc. 

o  plan  and  conduct  meetings  between 
ANRC  Field  Office  personnel ,  members 
of  local  chapter  Board  of  Directors, 
and  members  of  the  community  who 
have  Indicated  an  Interest  In  shel¬ 
ter  management  training 

e  FEMA  personnel  and/or  representatives 
of  facilitating  agency  meet  with  de¬ 
cision  makers  from  connunlty  colleges 
(members  of  state  and  local  Boards 
of  Directors,  administrators.  In¬ 
structors  In  key  content  areas,  etc.) 
at  locations  across  the  country 

a  identify  barriers  through  Interviews/ 
survey  Instrunents  directed  toward 
decision  makers;  analyze  barriers 
and  plan  procedures  for  eliminating/ 
reducing  them  through  effective  com¬ 
munication,  modification  of  proce¬ 
dures,  etc. 

a  set  up  meetings  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  FEMA  and  a  Regional  Leader¬ 
ship  committee,  composed  of  coamwnlty 
college  representatives  who  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  disseminate  Interest  and 
provide  leadership  for  utilizing 
connunlty  colleges  as  delivery  agents 
for  shelter  management  training 

a  In  comnunl ties  that  are  served  by  a 
community  college,  assess  the  broad 
community  Interest  In  crisis  reloca¬ 
tion  planning,  organizational  relo¬ 
cation,  shelter  Identification  and 
stocking,  and  shelter  management 
training 

a  plan  and  conduct  discussion  meetings 
between  representatives  of  local  com¬ 
munity  colleges  (administrators,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  board  of  directors. 
Interested  teaching  staff),  the  Re¬ 
gional  Leadership  Cornel ttee ,  and 
members  of  the  comnunlty  who  have 
Indicated  an  Interest  In  shelter 
management  training 

Establishing  a  Planning 

Capability 

*  decide  when,  for  whom,  where, 
and  how  training  will  be 
arranged 

*  determine  what  physical  re¬ 
sources  are  needed  and  avail¬ 
able 

e  develop  procedures  for  organ¬ 
izing  resources 

*  monitor  the  progress  Of  all 
operations  continuously 

*  plan  how  training  capability 
will  be  expanded  during  crisis 
periods 

o  ANRC  works  with  FEMA  representatives 
and/or  facilitating  agency  to  design 
a  model  coordinating  structure  for 
local  chapters  that  addresses  all 
of  the  planning  functions 

e  members  of  the  ANRC  cadre  meet  with 
identified  groups  In  the  comnunlty 
and  local  chapter  personnel  to  adapt 
the  model  coordinating  structure  to 
local  needs 

e  formal  arrangements  are  negotiated 
between  ANRC  and  FEMA  that  define 
the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
both  agencies  with  regard  to  shel¬ 
ter  management  training 

e  Regional  Leadership  Comeittee  members 
work  with  FEMA  representatives  and/or 
the  facilitating  agency  to  design  a 
model  coordinating  structure  for 
local  comnunlty  colleges  that  addres¬ 
ses  all  of  the  planning  functions 

a  embers  of  the  Regional  Leadership 
Comeittee  work  with  administrators 
and  teaching  staff  from  local  com¬ 
munity  colleges  to  adapt  the  model 
coordinating  structure  to  the  needs 
of  individual  colleges  and  coamunl- 
ties 

e  formal  arrangements  are  negotiated 
between  FEMA  and  individual  commun¬ 
ity  colleges  or  coamamlty  college 
districts 

Orlentlng/Tralnlna  Trainers  and 

Administrators 

a  disseminate  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  crisis  relocation 
planning  and  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training  to  all  who  are 
Interested  or  have  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  the  system 

e  provide  specific  Information 
to  all  personnel  who  have  a 
role  to  play  In  the  delivery 
of  shelter  management  training 

e  orient  tralners/coordlnetors 

In  the  use  of  training  materi¬ 
als/procedures 

e  during  peacetime ,  release  general 
Information  about  crisis  reloca¬ 
tion  and  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing  through  newsletters  and  other 
publications  of  FEMA,  ANRC,  and 
other  interested  groups  In  the 
comnunlty 

e  approach  decision  makers  In  bus¬ 
iness,  church,  civic,  and  volun¬ 
teer  groups,  and  secure  their 
eonmitment  to  provide  or  receive 
training  during  crisis  conditions 

e  develop  training  procedures  and 
materials  In  conjunction  with  ANRC 
Disaster  Assistance  Training 

Officers  at  the  national  and 

a  during  peacetime,  release  general 
Information  about  crisis  relocation 
and  shelter  management  training 
through  newsletters  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  other  Interested  groups 

In  the  comnunlty 

#  approach  decision  makers  In  bus¬ 
iness,  church,  civic,  and  volunteer 
groups,  and  secure  their  comal tment 
to  provide  or  receive  training 
during  crisis  conditions 

d  develop  training  procedures  and  ma¬ 
terials  (resource  and  student  enter¬ 
itis,  Instructor/ facilitator  guide¬ 
lines,  etc.)  that  are  broadly  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  variety  of  approaches 

(continued  on  foliating  gage) 
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Table  9  (continued) 


Alternative  Deltvery  Strategies  for  Shelter  Management  Training 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  or  a  Community  College 


OPERATIONAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

STRATEGIES 

American  National  Red  Cross 

Coanunlty  Colleges 

Orlentlno/Tralnlna  Trainers  and 
Administrators  (oontinmd) 

*  orient  adnlnlstratlve  person' 
nel  In  record-keeping  and 
financial  (and  other)  pro¬ 
cedures 

field  offices.  Include  an  on-the- 
spot  training  course  for  crisis 
periods  when  rapid  expansion  of 
tratnlng  capability  would  be  nec¬ 
essary 

*  orient,  train,  and  certify  trainers 
according  to  established  ANRC 
procedures 

*  orient/train  personnel  who  will 
handle  adainl strati ve  functions 

In  the  required  procedures 

*  during  crisis  periods,  train  mem¬ 
bers  of  groups  that  have  expressed 
commitment  or  Interest  In  shelter 
management  training  using  on-the- 
spot  training  materials 

*  during  crisis  period,  use  pre¬ 
viously  trained  managers  to  train 
additional  managers  or  to  monitor 
training 

available  to  coanunlty  colleges 
(semester  courses,  workshops,  sate- 
llte  television  courses,  etc.); 
Include  an  on-the-spot  training 
course  for  crisis  periods  when 
rapid  expansion  of  training  capabil¬ 
ity  would  be  necessary 

*  conduct  training/orientation  work¬ 
shops  In  the  use  of  the  training 
materials  at  locations  across  the 
country 

*  certify  trainers  who  have  attended 
workshops  and  have  demonstrated  ac¬ 
ceptable  level  of  competency 

e  orient/train  personnel  who  will 
handle  adalnl strati ve  functions  In 
the  required  procedures  In  short 
sessions  at  the  local /regional 
level 

e  during  crisis  periods,  train  meabers 
of  groups  that  have  expressed  Inter¬ 
est  In  shelter  management  training 
using  on-the-spot  training  materials 

a  during  crisis  periods,  use  previous¬ 
ly  trained  managers  to  train  addi¬ 
tional  managers  or  to  monitor  train¬ 
ing 

Securlna  and  Organizing 

Resources  and  Support 

*  In  the  community.  Identify  and 
acquire  the  physical  facilities 
and  equipment  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  conducting  shelter 
management  training 

*  coordinate  with  other  agencies 

In  the  community  In  order  to 
share  resources  and  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  Increase  commun¬ 
ity  involvement/support  for 
crisis  relocation  planning 
and  shelter  management  train¬ 
ing 

*  provide  for  the  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  support,  such  as 
finance,  registration,  record¬ 
keeping,  etc. 

*  assess  the  local  chapter  facilities 
and  equipment  and  determine  the 
need  for  additional  resources 

*  use  the  existing  ANRC  chapter  link¬ 
age  arrangements  to  facilitate  re¬ 
source  and  Information  sharing 

and  coordination  of  training  acti¬ 
vities 

e  develop  new  linkage  arrangements 
whenever  necessary  to  Increase  the 
resources  and  Involvement  of  signi¬ 
ficant  groups  In  the  community 
(ethnic  and  business  groups,  etc.) 

*  strengthen  or  establish  a  tie  be¬ 
tween  ANRC  local  chapters  and  com¬ 
munity  FEMA  representative  (e.g.. 
Director  of  Emergency  Preparedness) 

e  disseminate  general  Information 
about  shelter  management  training 
to  members  of  the  comnunity  through 
local  newspapers,  civic  groups,  etc. 

*  during  crisis  periods,  utilize  the 
facilities  and  equipment  of  commun¬ 
ity  businesses  and  groups  (e.g., 
churches,  local  schools,  theaters, 
etc.) 

*  assess  the  facilities  and  equipment 
of  the  local  comnunity  college  and 
determine  the  need  for  additional 
resources 

e  use  any  existing  linkage  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  local  coanunlty 
college  and  other  agencies  In  the 
comnunity  to  facilitate  resource 
and  Information  sharing  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  training  activities 

e  develop  new  linkage  arrangements 
with  disaster  assistance  and  emer¬ 
gency  response  agencies  In  the  com¬ 
munity  that  will  allow  shelter 
management  training  to  be  Inte¬ 
grated  Into  the  community's  emergen¬ 
cy  preparedness  plans 

*  disseminate  general  Information 
about  shelter  management  training 
to  members  of  the  coanunlty  through 
coanunlty  college  bulletins  and 
announcements,  releases,  to  news¬ 
papers,  etc. 

e  during  crisis  periods,  utilize  the 
facilities  and  equipment  of  coat- 
munlty  and  business  groups  (e.g., 
churches,  local  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  theaters,  etc.) 

Recrultlna  and  Selectlna 

Trainees 

e  determine  the  broad  criteria 
for  selecting  candidates  for 
shelter  menagement  training 

*  determine  how  to  modify  selec¬ 
tion  criteria  on  the  basis  of 
coanunlty  characteristics  and 
the  requirements  of  the  local 
emergency  preparedness  system 

e  disseminate  Information  about 
the  availability  of  training 
through  appropriate  agencies, 
publications,  etc. 

( 

*  utilize  ANRC's  disaster  assistance 
experience  base  and  the  expertise 
of  their  training  development  per¬ 
sonnel  elong  with  Information  cited 
In  the  Shelter  Management  Training 
Program 

e  develop  procedures  for  modifying 
selection  criteria  to  fit  special 
needs  by  using  all  published  data 
and  other  Information  gathering 
techniques  (e.g.,  shelter  survey) 

e  disseminate  Information  concerning 
availability  of  training  through 

ANRC  publications,  newslatters, 
etc. 

'continued  on  f allotting  pag < 

*  use  the  disaster  assistance  experi¬ 
ence  base  of  appropriate  agencies 

In  the  coanunlty  along  with  Infor¬ 
mation  cited  In  the  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  Model  to  establish 
criteria  for  selecting  trainees 

e  develop  procedures  for  modifying 
selection  criteria  to  fit  special 
needs  by  using  all  published  data 
and  other  Information  gathering 
techniques  (e.g.,  shelter  survey) 

e  disseminate  Information  about  the 
availability  of  training  through 
coanunlty  college  bulletins,  en- 
nounceatents,  and  publications  of 

8) 
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Table  9  (continued) 


Alternative  Delivery  Strategies  for  Shelter  Management  Training 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  or  a  Community  College 


OPERATIONAL 

STRATEGIES 

REQUIREMENTS 

American  National  Red  Cross 

Coamunlty  Colleges 

Recruiting  and  Selectln 


nets  (eoKtinutd) 

e  develop  a  system  for  keeping 
track  of  people  who  Rave 
tralnlng/relevant  skills  for 
shelter  management  and  for 
replacing  trained  managers 
mho  are  lost  due  to  attrition 


Adapting  Training  System  to 


Loca 


e  determine  local  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  resources  and 
modification  of  generic  train¬ 
ing  materials 

e  organize  the  resources  need¬ 
ed  to  provide  training  for 
local  shelter  managers 

e  specify  changes  to  make  In 
the  generic  training  proced¬ 
ures  that  will  Identify: 

1)  Information  to  collect 
and  make  available 

2)  resource  people  to  contact 

3)  methods  for  Integrating 
training  with  local  agen¬ 
cies  and  emergency  plans 

4)  methods  for  accommodating 
the  requirements  of  local 
shelters/populatlons 

5)  methods  for  accomodating 
requirements  of  different 
levels  of  trainee  sophisti¬ 
cation 


e  disseminate  Information  about  the 
availability  of  training  through 
agency  network  publications  and 
publications  of  Interested  coanun- 
Ity  and  business  groups 

e  approach  businesses  and  other  com- 
nunlty  groups  housed  In  facilities 
which  could  be  used  as  shelters, 
or  who  could  relocate  as  a  unit, 
and  secure  an  agreement  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  Individual  who  would  be 
trained  as  a  shelter  manager  dur- 
tng  a  crisis  expectant  period 

e  utilize  ANRC  personnel  databank 
to  store  Information  about  skills 
of  shelter  managers  who  have  been 
trained 

e  check  databank  Information  regu¬ 
larly  to  determine  whether 
trained  people  are  still  avail¬ 
able,  and  If  not,  use  recruit¬ 
ment  strategies  to  replace  them 

e  In  a  crisis  situation,  use  all  of 
the  recruitment  procedures  de¬ 
scribed  above  and  also  put  an¬ 
nouncements  In  local  newspapers, 
church  and  club  bulletins,  have 
spot  announcements  on  local 
television  and  radio  stations 


e  provide  guidelines  and  suggestions 
for  determining  local  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements 

a  develop  Information  collection  In¬ 
struments  to  Include  In  training 
materials  package 

e  provide  a  series  of  exam>les  of 
ways  In  which  training  materials 
and  procedures  could  be  adapted  to 
typical  local  conditions  In  the 
form  of  case  studies 

e  develop  Instructional  materials 
that  address  major  variations  In 
shelter  conditions  where  ability 
to  unoerstand  and  deal  with  those 
variations  Is  critical  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  sheltered  population 


Interested  coamunlty  service  and 
business  groups 

e  approach  business  and  other  coaaaun- 
Ity  groups  housed  In  facilities 
which  could  be  used  as  shelters,  or 
who  could  relocate  as  a  unit,  and 
secure  an  agreement  to  designate  an 
Individual  who  would  be  trained  as 
a  shelter  manager  during  a  crisis 
expectant  period 

a  In  a  crisis  situation,  use  all  of 
the  recruitment  procedures  described 
above,  plus  announcement  In  local 
newspapers,  church  and  club  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  spot  announcements  on 
local  television  and  radio  stations 


0  provide  guidelines  and  suggestions 
for  determining  local  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements 

e  develop  Information  collection  1n- 
struaents  to  Include  In  training 
materials  package 

a  provide  a  series  of  exaaqiles  of  ways 
In  which  training  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  could  be  adapted  to  typical 
local  conditions  In  the  form  of  case 
studies 

a  develop  Instructional  materials  that 
address  major  variations  In  shelter 
conditions  where  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  deal  with  those  variations 
Is  critical  to  the  survival  of  the 
sheltered  population 

a  consult  with  local  experts  concern¬ 
ing  coamunlty  emergency  plans,  shel¬ 
ter  and  population  characteristics, 
etc. 


a  provide  all  the  training  act¬ 
ivities  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  level  of  compe¬ 
tence  required  for  managing 
a  congregate  lodging  faelll- 
ty/fallout  shelter  under  vary¬ 
ing  contextual  circumstances 
(e.g.,  varying  time  periods, 
shelter,  community  and  audi¬ 
ence  variations) 


o  during  peacetime,  utilize  ANRC's 
training  system  to  train  trainers 
who  could  Implement  training  at 
the  local  chapters 

o  during  crisis  expectant  period,  use 
trained  managers  to  facilitate  on- 
the-spot  training  of  additional 
shelter  managers  and/or  use  self- 
Instructlonal  short  course  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose 


a  during  peacetime,  use  coamunlty  col¬ 
lege  professional  staff,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  administrative  system 
along  with  resources  from  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  coamunlty  to  conduct 
training  In  any  or  all  of  the  variety 
of  ways  that  are  coapatlble  with  the 
agency's  educational  operations  (sem¬ 
ester  courses,  weekend  workshops, 
satellte  television  transmissions, 
computer-aided  Instruction,  etc.) 
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Alternative  Delivery  Strategies  for  Shelter  Management  Training 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  or  a  Community  College 


OPERATIONAL 

REQUIREMENTS 


A— rlcan  National  Red  Cross 


STRATEGIES 


Co-unity  Col  legos 


Conducting  Training 
loontinued!  ~ 

o  provide  training  that  In¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

1)  orientation  to  shelter 
management 

2)  follow-up  technical 
training  In  selected 
areas 

3)  extensive  simulated  prac¬ 
tice 


e  make  arrangements  through  co-un¬ 
ity  network  for  providing  simu¬ 
lated  practice  for  trainees 

e  Inform  personnel  throughout  ANRC 
disaster  assistance  system  of  new 
training  methods/materlals  as  they 
are  developed;  conduct  orientation 
meetings/training  sessions  to  ac¬ 
quaint  trainers  with  procedures 
for  using  new  methods/materlals 


e  provide  for  Infusion  of  shelter  re¬ 
levant  content  Into  technical  and 
professional  courses  offered  by  the 
conaunlty  college  (ventilation,  res¬ 
taurant  management,  fire  science, 
etc.)  by  making  resource  Information 
available 

e  during  crisis  expectant  period,  use 
trained  managers  to  facilitate  on- 
the-spot  training  of  additional  shel¬ 
ter  managers  and/or  use  self-instruc¬ 
tional  short  course  designed  for  that 
purpose 


4)  further  training  as  need-  e 

ed  (e.g.,  on-the-spot 
training  during  crisis 
periods) 


Monitoring  Training 

e  Initiate  and  maintain  proced¬ 
ures  that  Insure  that  stand¬ 
ards  of  training  are  —In¬ 
tel  ned  and  correct  procedures 
are  used  during  training 

e  Maintain  sensing  procedures 
that  seek  feedback  concerning 
training,  and  use  It  as  Input 
for  correcting  and  adjusting 
training  whenever  necessary 


e  utilize  the  ANRC  training  monitor-  e 

(ng  system  wherein: 

1)  training  monitors  are  sent  from 

the  field  office  or  national 
headquarters  to  — nltor  newly 
trained  trainers'  performances 
and  provide  feedback  to  them 
concerning  their  strengths.  e 

weaknesses,  and  knowledge  skills 

2)  records  are  kept  that  document 
procedures  used  for  training 

and  estl— to  their  effectiveness  e 


3)  trainer/trainee  com— nts  are 
elicited  concerning  the  ade¬ 
quacy,  appropriateness,  end  e 

effectiveness  of  training  pro¬ 
cedures 


0  use  ANRC's  co— unication  system  to 
convey  feedback  concerning  train¬ 
ing  to  appropriate  decision  — kers 
In  the  organization 


— ke  arrange— nts  through  coo— mlty 
linkage  network  for  providing  simu¬ 
lated  practice  for  trainees 

conduct  orientation  meetings/train¬ 
ing  sessions  to  acquaint  trainers 
with  procedures  for  using  new  meth¬ 
ods/materlals 


develop  guidelines  for  monitoring 
training,  and  orient  administrators 
or  supervisory  personnel  to  observe 
trainers'  perform nces  and  provide 
feedback  concerning  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  their  knowledge 
skills 

Initiate  record-keeping  matures  that 
docuoent  procedures  used  during  train 
Ing  sessions  and  estl— te  their 
effectiveness 

employ  videotape  and  other  methods 
to  document  training  for  staff  and 
administrative  review 

hold  periodic  regional  shelter  — n- 
agement  training  meetings  wherein 
trainers,  FEMA  personnel,  and  others 
exchange  Ideas,  discuss  procedures/ 
problems  related  to  the  conduct  of 
shelter  — nageme nt  training  and  re- 
com— nd  changes/revisions 


e  employ  videotape  and  other  proced¬ 
ures  to  doc— ent  training  for  re¬ 
view  by  a  panel  of  training  ex¬ 
perts  — de  up  of  disaster  assist¬ 
ance  training  personnel  and  other 
training  experts  In  the  ANRC  or¬ 
ganization 
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Alternative  Delivery  Strategies  for  Shelter  Management  Training 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (ANRC)  or  a  Community  College 


OPERATIONAL 


REQUIREMENTS 


Revising  Training  a 

•  utilize  all  Information  gleaned 
from  aonitorlng/evaluatlon 
activities  to  refine  training 
materials  and  techniques  * 

e  periodically  evaluate  the 
training  program  content  for 
relevance  and  timeliness 

e  periodically  evaluate  training 
outcome  data  to  determine  how  a 

Hell  It  fits  the  needs  of  the 
national  and  local  emergency 
preparedness  system 


e 


Diffusing  and  Expanding  Training 


a 


a  augment  established  peacetime 
training  system  by  extending 
Its  outreach  to  other  sectors 
of  the  community  and  to  other 
comaunl ties 


a  In  crisis  expectant  periods, 
provide  for  Increased  flexi¬ 
bility  In  the  system  In  order 
to  train  large  numbers  of 
shelter  managers 


e 


0 


Providing  Refresher  Training 


e 


e  maintain  trainee  coapetence 
for  skills  that  have  been 
learned 


STRATEGIES 


American  National  Red  Cross 


have  training  review  panel  review 
data  from  monitoring/evaluating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  recosanend/liaplement  re¬ 
visions  based  on  that  data 

consult  periodically  with  FEMA  and 
other  experts  In  the  field  of  shel¬ 
tering  technology  and  Incorporate 
their  content  revision  suggestions 
into  the  training  materials/pro¬ 
cedures 

disseminate  exemplary  procedures  as 
they  are  brought  to  light  through 
the  observation/review  process  by 
means  of  newsletters,  bulletins, 
training  films,  and  workshops 

note  training  techniques  that 
worked  and  didn't  work  and  use 
these  notes  to  refine  and  Improve 
training  sessions 


In  peacetime,  develop  procedures 
for  certifying  locally  trained 
shelter  managers  as  trainers  who 
can  conduct  training  In  a  variety 
of  locations  In  or  near  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  chapter  is  lo¬ 
cated 

during  crisis  period,  previously 
trained  shelter  managers  conduct 
training  for  additional  managers 
and/or  monitor  self-instructional 
shelter  management  courses 

provide  monitoring  to  insure  that 
all  of  the  Important  aspects  of 
shelter  management  training  are 
adequately  treated 


utilize  trained  shelter  managers 
during  emergencies  of  limited 
Impact  that  require  sheltering 

utilize  trained  shelter  managers 
to  train  others 


Cosaaunlty  Colleges 


a  use  recoemendations  from  regional 
shelter  management  training  meet¬ 
ings  and  all  aonitorlng/evaluatlon 
data  to  revise  training  materials/ 
procedures 

a  consult  periodically  with  FEHA  and 
other  experts  In  the  field  of  shel¬ 
tering  technology  and  incorporate 
their  content  revision  suggestions 
into  the  training  materials/pro¬ 
cedures 

a  disseminate  exemplary  procedures 
as  they  are  brought  to  light 
through  the  observation/review 
process  by  means  of  newsletters, 
bulletins,  training  films,  and 
workshops 

•  trainers  make  notes  of  techniques 
that  worked  and  didn't  work  and  use 
these  notes  to  refine  and  lap rove 
training  sessions 


e  In  peacetime,  develop  procedures 
for  certifying  locally  trained  shel¬ 
ter  managers  as  trainers  who  can  con¬ 
duct  training  In  a  variety  of  loca¬ 
tions  In  or  near  the  comaunl  ty  where 
the  chapter  Is  located 

o  during  crisis  periods,  previously 
trained  shelter  managers  conduct 
training  for  additional  managers 
and/or  monitor  self-instructional 
shelter  management  courses 

o  provide  monitoring  to  Insure  that 
all  of  the  important  aspects  of 
shelter  management  training  are 
adequately  treated 


e  utilize  trained  shelter  managers  dur¬ 
ing  emergencies  of  limited  Impact 
that  require  sheltering 

e  utilize  trained  shelter  managers  to 
train  others 


e  maintain  Interest  of  previous¬ 
ly  trained  shelter  managers 
during  periods  when  perfor¬ 
mance  Is  not  required 

e  provide  previously  trained 
shelter  managers  with  new  in¬ 
formation  about  conditions, 
technological  developments, 
etc. 


o  In  cooperation  with  disaster  re¬ 
sponse  agencies  In  the  community, 
plan  and  Implement  simulations  that 
provide  opportunities  for  practic¬ 
ing  previously  learned  skills 

o  provide  Information  concerning 
changing  conditions,  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  etc.  through  ANRC  and  other 
network  agency  publications  (news¬ 
letters,  magazines,  bulletins, 
etc.) 


e  In  cooperation  with  disaster  response 
agencies  In  the  conmunlty,  plan  and 
laplement  simulations  that  provide 
opportunities  for  practicing  previous¬ 
ly  learned  skills 

e  provide  Information  concerning  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  new  technologies,  etc. 
through  conmunlty  college  and  other 
network  agency  publications  (news¬ 
letters,  magazines,  bulletins,  etc.) 

o  Include  paper  and  pencil  simulations, 
multiple  choice  tests,  etc.  In  ANRC 
newsletters 


Compensating  for  Attrition 

a  replace  trained  shelter  mana¬ 
gers  who  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  because  they  have  died 
or  moved  away,  etc. 


e  conduct  divisional  refresher  training 
workshops  periodically 


e  use  ANRC's  computer  databank  and 
other  records  to  determine  the 
rate  of  attrition  for  shelter  man¬ 
agers  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
country  and  plan  recrultamnt  cam¬ 
paigns/procedures  accordingly 


e  use  records  which  show  the  status  and 
location  of  all  previously  trained 
shelter  managers  to  determine  the 
rate  of  attrition  for  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  plan  recruitment 
campaigns/procedures  accordingly 


(2)  A  Combined  strategy.  There  is  no  single  delivery  model  that  will  be 
equally  appropriate  and  effective  in  all  situations,  and  the  delivery  agency 
which  is  the  ideal  choice  for  one  community  may,  because  of  different  personnel, 
resources,  or  interests,  not  be  suitable  in  another.  Therefore  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  potential  of  an  approach  to  delivery  that  involves  the  use  of  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  to  perform  delivery  tasks  at  different  levels  of  the  system. 

For  instance,  the  Red  Cross  might  serve  as  the  primary  delivery  agency  of 
the  institutional  level  nationwide.  However,  in  a  given  community,  a  local 
chapter  might  be  focusing  its  resources  on  other  activities.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Red  Cross  regional  training  director  might  call  a  community  meeting 
involving  representatives  not  only  of  the  local  Red  Cross  and  FEMA  branches, 
but  personnel  from  local  government,  business,  and  educational  agencies  as 
well. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  some  agency  within  the  community,  the  com¬ 
munity  college,  for  example,  might  volunteer  to  serve  as  the  delivery  agency 
at  the  organizational  level.  It  could  send  instructors  and  management  people 
to  the  regional  office  of  the  Red  Cross  for  training  and  to  identify  and  obtain 
resources,  but  it  would  perform  all  the  functions  identified  for  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  instructional  levels  itself. 

4.  Conclusions 

A  training  delivery  system  consists  of  those  individuals  and  agencies 
who  carry  out  the  system  functions  of  sensing,  processing,  responding,  and 
adapting,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  larger  community  can  be  met.  For  this  to 
happen,  potential  delivery  agents  must  be  identified  and  the  operations  which 
they  will  have  to  perform  linked  with  appropriate  Implementation  strategies. 

We  have  found  It  useful  to  describe  a  delivery  system  in  terms  of  opera¬ 
tions  imbedded  within  the  systems  levels  and  then  to  identify  types  of  agencies 
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that  operate  at  these  levels  and  represent,  therefore,  potential  delivery 
agents  for  these  functions. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  the  institutional  and  organizational  levels  that 
are  most  active  in  the  delivery  system.  We  conclude  that  delivery  agents 
operating  at  the  institutional  level  should  either  be  national  in  scope  or 
regional  institutions  with  links  to  a  national  network.  Also,  we  conclude 
that  agencies  with  current  involvement  in  the  civil  preparedness  system 
would  be  best  suited  to  accomplishing  the  required  operations.  The  American 
National  Red  Cross  and  FEMA  itself  both  fit  these  criteria. 

On  the  other  hand,  delivery  agents  operating  at  the  organizational  level 
shall  be  integrated  within  the  local  conmunity,  be  willing  to  participate  in 
the  local  civil  preparedness  system,  and  have  the  resources  to  provide  training. 
Local  Red  Cross  chapters,  community  colleges,  and  businesses  involved  in  Or¬ 
ganizational  Relocation  Planning,  are  among  the  kinds  of  agencies  that  could 
operate  in  this  way. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to  present  the  research  and  analyses 
leading  to  the  design  of  an  image  or  "model"  of  a  generic  Shelter  Management 
Training  System  (SMTS)  and  a  companion  Shelter  Management  Delivery  System 
(SMTDS),  along  with  suggestions  for  implementing  and  testing  some  of  these 
models. 

This  final  chapter,  therefore,  has  the  function  of  bringing  together 
the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  during  the  investigation  and  displaying  some 
of  the  essential  characteristics  and  variables  associated  with  training 
shelter  managers.  A  second  purpose  for  this  part  of  the  report  is  to  offer 
several  recommendations  for  future  research  and  design,  development,  and 
pilot  testing  activities  relevant  to  shelter  management  training. 

A,  Conclusions 

The  major  activities  of  this  project  have  been  research,  analysis,  and 
design.  Research  activities  focused  on  identifying  and  searching  relevant 
literatures  and  involved  consultation  with  professionals  in  the  field  of 
civil  preparedness.  A  variety  of  procedures  were  used  to  analyze  the  results 
of  this  research  and  to  display  the  findings  in  a  useful  way.  These  analyses 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  design  of  generic  and  specific  models  for 
Shelter  Management  Training  and  Delivery. 

1.  The  Shelter  Management  Training  System 

The  first  task  of  the  project  was  to  identify  the  functions,  conditions, 
audience(s),  and  potential  strategies  which  ought  to  characterize  a  Shelter 
Management  Training  System.  This  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  requirements  for 
such  a  system,  and  to  the  design  of  a  model  for  a  training  system  which  could 


meet  these  requirements.  This  model  can  then  be  used  to  make  judgments  about 
components  (e.g.,  materials)  that  are  presently  available  and  compatible  with 
model  requirements  and  components  that  need  to  be  developed. 

a.  Requirements  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  a  SMTS  derive  from  an  analysis  of  the  need— what  functions  the 
system  must  perform  and  the  characteristics  it  must  possess  in  order  to  do 
the  job  of  training  shelter  managers— and  the  conditions  within  which  it  must 
be  able  to  operate. 

Briefly,  the  system  must  be  able  to  do  two  things.  It  must  be  able  to 
impart  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  conditions  for 
which  the  shelter  manager  trainee  is  being  trained.  Second,  the  system  must 
be  able  to  present  these  learnings  by  means  of  methods  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  learners  and  the  instructional  situation.  For  this  to  happen,  the 
materials  used  for  training  must  include  a  sufficient  range  of  options  to 
address  all  of  the  more  probable  conditions  as  well  as  sufficient  guidance  to 
allow  the  learning  coordinator  or  instructor  to  select  appropriate  options. 

We  are  not  able  to  predict  with  certainty,  the  setting,  or  the  time- 
frame  in  which  shelter  management  training  will  be  used.  However,  we  can 
estimate  the  range  of  variables  affecting  the  conditions  within  which  train¬ 
ing  might  take  place.  These  variables  act  as  a  filter  through  which  to  screen 
the  total  content  of  shelter  management  and  the  total  array  of  instructional 
strategies  and  methods  which  might  be  used  to  present  this  content.  This 
flexible,  local-option  approach  to  the  design  of  a  Shelter  Management  Training 
Course  is  likely  to  be  more  economical  as  well  as  more  effective  than  a  single 
prescribed,  national  course  of  instruction. 
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An  analysis  of  the  options  and  context  variables  for  a  SMTS  appeared  on 
p.  102  of  this  Report.  Figure  28,  below,  indicates  how  an  instructional 
designer  might  progress  through  these  options  and  context  variables  in  order 


to  meet  the  training  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  learners  in  a  specific 
set  of  circumstances. 


The  totality 
of  shelter 
management 
content 


filtered 
through  . 


and  . 


leads  to 


which, 
matched 
with  .  . 


Contextual  Variables 


Shelter  and  Shelter 
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Characteristics 


Characteristics 
of  Trainees 


results  In  .  . 


Figure  28. 


Use  of  the  generic  model  to  design  a 
specific  instructional  system. 
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1 


Each  of  the  listings  on  Figure  28  represent  separate  analyses  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  body  of  this  report.  It  might  be  useful,  at  this  stage,  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  summary  of  what  emerged  as  basic  defining  requirements  of  a  training 
system.  These  requirements  can  be  summarized  as  follows;  a  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  System  should: 

•  meet  the  specific  training  needs  of  and  be  usable  in  peacetime, 
crisis-expectant,  and  crisis  periods; 

•  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  geographical  settings,  shelter 
systems  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  various  types  of 
shelters; 

•  be  adaptable  to  the  training  needs  of  learners  with  varying 
backgrounds  and  experiences; 

•  provide  for  training  of  varying  intensity  and  for  various 
levels  of  proficiency,  depending  on  time,  trainee's  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  the  shelter  management  environment; 

•  orient  shelter  managers  to  all  essential  areas  of  responsibility, 
topics  and  problems,  and  operational  stages  (see  the  listing  in 
the  body  of  the  report); 

•  provide  opportunities  for  learner  response,  simulated  practice, 
feedback,  and  relearning; 

•  provide  a  means  for  evaluating  the  learners’  mastery  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  attitudes; 

•  be  usable  with  or  without  a  pre-trained  instructor  and  a  training 
facility. 

In  addition,  the  materials  which  make  up  the  system  ought  to  meet  the  criteria 
of  clarity,  attractiveness,  and  convenience. 

b.  Potential  shelter  management  training  resources.  Once  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  System  had  been  defined,  the  next  task 
was  to  consider  the  potential  of  existing  training  materials  to  fulfill  these 
requirements.  The  project  analyzed  materials  developed  by  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  by  DCPA,  and  by  others  in  an  attempt  to  establish  what 
training  needs  could  be  met  by  materials  already  available  and  what  needs 
.might  require  the  development  of  additional  materials. 
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( 1 )  The  Red  Cross  Shelter  Management  Workshop.  The  American  National 
Red  Cross  has  developed  and  is  now  testing  a  two-day  (12-hour)  workshop  in 


Shelter  Management.  The  workshop  materials  include  the  following  items: 

•  How  to  Manage  a  Congregate  Lodging  Facility  and  Fallout  Shelter-- 
a  massive  user's  manual  for  shelter  managers  which  includes  a 
general  description  of  most  shelter  management  operations  and  a 
priority  checklist; 

•  Instructor's  Manual--a  set  of  guidelines,  directions,  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  an  instructor  familiar  with  Red  Cross  procedures  to  use 
in  conducting  the  workshop,  and  a  set  of  transparencies; 

•  Introductory  videotape--coverinq  shelter  management  and  the  role 
of  the  Red  Cross; 

•  Flak  Sak— a  bag  with  descriptions  of  possible  shelter  problems 
and  emergencies  to  be  drawn  at  random  by  the  learner  (used  as 

a  practice  exercise  and  a  test  of  familiarity  with  the  manual); 

'•  Feedback  reaction  sheets— used  to  evaluate  the  workshop. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  be  conducted  in  peacetime  within  the  context  of 
the  Red  Cross  training  program.  Certification  of  instructors  and  formal  moni¬ 
toring  procedures  are  being  considered.  Shelter  managers  and  other  shelter 
staff  members  are  trained  together  at  an  orientation  level. 

(2)  Other  Materials.  Some  of  the  materials  developed  by  other  agencies 
should  also  be  considered.  AIR's  Shelter  Management  Contingency  Game  is  a 
simulation  exercise  designed  to  prepare  managers  for  large  shelters.  AIR  has 
also  produced  a  number  of  other  booklets  such  as  the  Small  Shelter  Management 
Guide  which  could  serve  as  resources  in  a  SMT  program.  DCPA  has  sponsored 
the  development  of  many  resource  materials  in  the  area  of  shelter  construc¬ 
tion  and  upgrading,  such  as  the  Shelter  Upgrading  Manual:  Host  area  Shelters 
(Scientific  Service,  Inc.). 

c.  Discrepancies  between  requirements  and  reality.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Red  Cross  statement  about  the  field  testing  of  their  Shelter  Management 
Workshop,  it  would  appear  that  the  materials  are  able  to  provide  an  orienta¬ 
tion  to  Shelter  Management  when  used  in  the  conditions  and  by  the  personnel 
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for  whom  they  were  designed.  The  other  materials  mentioned  are  useful  for 
those  portions  of  training  content  which  they  address,  but  are  not  intended 
to  be  comprehensive,  and  would  have  to  be  used  by  an  experienced  instructor. 


When  existing  materials  are  compared  with  the  requirements  defined  by  the 
Shelter  Management  Training  System  model,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  terms  of 
content  covered  and  conditions  of  use,  there  are  certain  gaps  that  need  to  be 
filled. 

(1)  Content  that  Needs  to  be  Included: 

•  the  civil  preparedness  system  and  the  place  of  the  shelter 
manager  within  it; 

t  protection  enhancement  for  the  sheltered  population  in  risk 
area  shelters,  including  positioning; 

•  procedures  for  the  transition  from  a  congregate  lodging 
facility  to  a  fallout  shelter,  and  techniques  for  upgrading 
a  shelter; 

•  high  proficiency  training  in  special  skills  such  as  crisis 
intervention  counselling,  radiological  monitoring,  fire 
prevention  and  suppression,  and  building  expedient  venti¬ 
lation;  and 

•  responses  to  nuclear  emergencies  other  than  a  direct  attack 
by  a  foreign  power. 

(2)  Guidance  that  Should  be  Provided: 

•  instructions  which  would  enable  training  to  occur  given  an 
experienced  trainer,  an  inexperienced  trainer,  no  trainer 
(team  learning); 

•  instructions  to  help  the  coordinator  identify  and  use  in¬ 
formation  and  other  resources  relevant  to  the  local  shelter 
and  the  local  civil  preparedness  system; 

•  instructions  to  guide  the  development  of  learning  configura¬ 
tions  appropriate  to  a  variety  of  settings  and  time  periods 
(especially  crisis -expectance); 

•  instructions  for  formative  evaluation  intended  to  guide 
system  adaptation  at  the  local  level; 
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•  instructions  for  using  materials  self-instructionally  during 
a  crisis-expectant  period  or  in  the  shelter  during  an  attack; 
and 

•  instructions  for  selecting  instructional  activities  (e.g., 
a  module  on  radiological  monitoring)  appropriate  to  differ¬ 
ing  learner  capabilities  and  needs. 


2.  The  Shelter  Management  Training  Delivery  System 

The  project's  second  major  purpose  was  to  define  the  operations,  condi¬ 
tions,  participants,  and  strategies  involved  in  a  delivery  system  for  shelter 
management  training.  Using  frameworks  developed  to  study  the  knowledge  dif¬ 
fusion  and  utilization  process,  we  defined  a  delivery  system  as  a  set  of 
arrangements,  resources,  and  procedures  capable  of  transmitting  a  knowledge 
product  or  process  to  potential  users  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  integrated 
with  the  users'  systems. 

The  task  of  designing  a  model  of  a  delivery  system  for  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training  centered  on  three  analyses:  defining  the  requirements  that  the 
system  would  have  to  fulfill,  assessing  the  extent  to  which  selected  agencies 
could  satisfy  these  requirements,  and  determining  what  might  be  an  ideal 
delivery  configuration. 

a.  Requirements  for  a  Shelter  Management  Training  Delivery  System.  The 
project  identified  three  types  of  requirements  for  the  SMTDS:  those  involving 
the  system's  relationship  with  its  environment  (contextual  requirements); 
those  which  Indicate  the  basic  functions  the  system  must  perform  (operational 
requirements);  and  those  relating  to  the  system's  characteristics  (ideal 
system  state  requirements). 

(1)  Contextual  Requirements.  The  Delivery  System  must  address  the 
needs  and  assess  the  potential  contributions  of  Individuals  and  organizations 
at  the  societal,  institutional,  organizational,  instructional,  and  learning 


experience  levels.  It  must  be  tailored  to  the  performance  demands  of  the 
training  system  it  is  deliverying,  and  it  must  establish  a  compatible  inter¬ 
face  between  the  constraints  of  the  real  world  and  the  ideal  training  system. 

(2)  Operational  Requirements.  Essential  delivery  operations  include 
those  that  have  to  do  with  initiating  the  training  system  (e.g.,  establishing 
awareness  and  motivation  and  establishing  planning  capability),  those  that 
relate  to  implementing  the  system  (e.g.,  conducting  the  training  and  monitor¬ 
ing  the  training),  and  those  that  have  to  do  with  maintaining  the  system 
(e.g.,  revising  the  training  and  diffusing  and  expanding  the  training).  In 
the  analysis,  these  operations  were  integrated  with  the  basic  knowledge 
utilization  processes  involved  in  training  delivery  and  with  the  various 
systems  levels  of  the  delivery  system. 

( 3 )  Ideal  System  State  Requirements.  Characteristics  which  have  been 
identified  as  contributing  to  a  system's  effectiveness  include:  integration 
with  existing  systems,  structure,  openness,  capability,  commitment,  access, 
and  synergy. 

Figure  29,  on  the  next  page,  matches  system  operations  with  levels  of 
the  system  that  might  carry  out  these  operations.  This  ideal  configuration 
of  operations  performed  by  different  system  levels  combined  with  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  ideal  system  state  characteristics  led  to  the  selection  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  candidate  delivery  agencies. 

b.  Potential  delivery  agencies.  A  second  task  in  the  design  of  a  SMTDS 
model  was  the  identification  of  potential  delivery  agencies  for  shelter 
management  training.  A  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  was  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  organizational  variables  that  might  affect  an  agency's  suitablity 
to  perform  delivery  operations.  The  organizational  dimensions  that  were 
considered  are  as  follows: 


revises  training 


Figure  29.  Delivery  operations  and  educational  systems  levels. 
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•  structural  dimensions--national  vs.  local,  private  vs.  public, 
single  agency  vs.  network,  formal  vs.  informal  educational 
agency; 

•  descriptive  dimensions— highly  vs.  loosely  organized,  open  vs. 
closed,  autonomous  vs.  dependent,  complex  vs.  simple,  central¬ 
ized  vs.  decentralized,  formal  vs.  informal,  innovative  vs. 
conservative,  experience  in  responding  to  emergencies,  high 

vs.  low  influence,  unique  vs.  shared  role,  stable  vs.  temporary 
or  emerging. 

•  training  capability  dimensions— relevant  educational  operations, 
ability  to  initiate  new  courses/programs,  ability  to  coordinate 
with  other  agencies,  appropriateness  of  existing  training  format/ 
methods,  absence  of  constraints/barriers  to  the  subject  matter, 
need  for  assistance  in  conducting  SMT; 

•  inter-organization  compatibility  dimensions— domain  consensus, 
ideological  consensus,  inter-agency  assessment,  work  coordination, 
and 

•  linkage  arrangement  dimensions— fcrmal  vs.  informal  arrangements, 
and  single  vs7  multiple  arrangements . 

These  dimensions  provided  the  basis  for  an  analytical  framework  which 
was  applied  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  community  colleges  (using 
Monterey  Community  College)  in  order  to  evaluate  their  potential  as  delivery 
agencies  for  shelter  management  training.  The  most  significant  findings  of 
this  analysis  will  be  mentioned  below. 

(1)  The  Ameri.oan  National  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  is  a  single  agency 
which  includes  a  hierarchy  of  divisions  extending  from  the  national  to  the 
local  level.  Because  its  organization  is  independent  of  governmental  boundaries 
and  because  it  is  supported  by  public  contributions  rather  than  taxes,  it  has 
both  the  freedom  and  the  ability  to  act  quickly  and  independently  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  It  is  also  the  largest,  most  broadly-experienced,  and  best-known 
emergency-response  organization  in  the  United  States. 

The  Red  Cross  tries  to  maintain  a  balance  between  control  and  indepen¬ 
dence  for  its  local  chapters.  In  an  emergency,  the  degree  of  involvement 
from  higher  levels  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  problem.  Chapters  are 
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required  to  offer  services  in  those  areas  covered  by  national  mandate, 
specifically,  emergency  assistance  and  aid  to  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  Otherwise,  they  are  free  to  select  areas  to  be  involved  in  as  long 
as  they  are  related  to  the  basic  mission  of  the  Red  Cross.  New  programs  re¬ 
quire  the  approval  of  chapter  boards. 

The  organization  has  a  well -developed  training  system,  including  programs 
in  many  relevant  subject  areas,  with  provisions  for  monitoring  and  certifica¬ 
tion.  Most  training  programs  require  the  cooperation  of  the  division  and 
sometimes  the  national  offices.  If  the  national  office  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
to  define  training  shelter  managers  as  part  of  the  organization's  responsi¬ 
bility,  such  training  could  be  made  available  to,  though  not  required  of,  the 
more  than  3,000  Red  Cross  chapters. 

The  Red  Cross  is  experienced  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  other 
agencies.  It  is  less  clear  how  well  it  would  function  in  an  egalitarian, 
cooperative  relationship  with  other  organizations.  Individual  chapters  also 
vary  considerably  in  interests,  efficiency,  and  local  reputation. 

(2)  Conmcnity  Colleges.  Community  colleges  and  junior  colleges  are 
linked  by  voluntary  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges.  This  network  is  an  information  network  with  little  influence 
and  no  authority.  Depending  on  the  state,  community  colleges  are  controlled 
by  local,  regional,  and/or  state  governing  bodies. 

Community  colleges  focus  on  a  variety  of  educational  goals,  including 
basic  academic  education,  vocational  education,  and  lifelong  learning.  Many 
are  closely  connected  with  other  educational  and  community  organizations  with 
whom  they  share  services  and  resources  and  institute  new  courses  in  response 
to  changing  community  needs. 
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Community  colleges  have  a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  providing  training, 
but  comparatively  little  experience  in  responding  to  emergencies.  However, 
in  some  communities  they  are  the  institution  through  which  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  personnel  in  such  emergency-related  areas  as  police  work,  firefighting, 
and  paramedicine  is  provided.  In  these  situations,  at  least,  community  col¬ 
leges  might  be  readily  accepted  as  delivery  agents  for  training  in  shelter 
management. 

The  willingness  of  a  given  community  college  to  deliver  such  training 
could  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  community's  awareness  of 
need,  faculty  and  student  attitudes  towards  civil  preparedness,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  flexibility.  Because  of  their  lack  of  expertise  in  this  area,  personnel 
at  a  community  college  would  need  dependable  materials  and  other  input  from 
the  national  and  local  civil  preparedness  system. 

c.  Conclusions  from  the  investigation.  Because  of  its  expertise  in 
emergency  service  in  general  and  in  light  of  its  recent  involvement  in 
shelter  management  training  in  particular,  the  American  Red  Cross  must  be 
considered  as  the  primary  candidate  for  the  role  of  delivery  agent  for  the 
Shelter  Management  Training  System.  Red  Cross'  legitimacy  in  the  field, 
its  in-place  national  network,  its  training  and  certification  capability  and 
its  existence  at  the  local  level  make  it  admirably  suited  to  satisfying  the 
major  delivery  requirements  as  defined  in  this  investigation. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  some  problems  associated  with  defining  a 
delivery  system  which  relies  on  the  Red  Cross  as  the  sole  agency  involved  in 
delivery.  These  problems  include  the  independence  of  local  chapters  in  the 
Red  Cross  system,  the  lack  of  available  instructors  in  some  divisions  and 
chapters,  and  the  multiple  commitments  that  would  occur  during  a  crisis- 
expectant  period.  For  these  reasons  and  to  maximize  system  redundancy,  we 
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conclude  that  the  optimal  delivery  system  would  be  one  that  incorporates 
multiple  agencies. 

The  particular  configuration  described  in  the  body  of  the  report  which 
involves  the  Red  Cross  at  the  regional /organizational  level  and  the  community 
college  at  the  local/instructional  level  is  only  one  possible  multiple-agency 
configuration.  Additional  configurations  should  be  explored  in  subsequent 


studies. 


B.  Recomnendati ons 


The  purpose  of  this  final  section  is  to  outline  some  of  the  directions 
that  future  work  in  the  area  of  shelter  management  training  and  delivery 
might  take.  These  recommendations  are  derived  from  the  analyses  and  design 
work  included  in  Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  report  and  from  related  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  field  of  emergency  preparedness  over  the  past  several  years 
by  Far  West  Laboratory  staff. 

The  principal  recommendation  is  that  there  appears  to  be  a  need  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  a  multiple-agency  delivery  system  that  is  general izable  to 
all  possible  settings.  To  achieve  this  end,  three  types  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  activities  are  required:  further  development  of  shelter  management 
training  materials,  pilot  tests  of  the  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  de¬ 
livery  systems  described  in  this  report,  and  further  research  and  design  work 
oriented  to  the  specification  of  a  workable  multi-agency  delivery  configuration 
developed  in  collaboration  with  agency  and  community  representatives.  Some  of 
the  requisite  activities  are  described  briefly  below. 

1.  Research  and  Design 

a.  Conceptualization  of  a  FEMA  Training  and  Education  Program.  In 
designing  models  for  the  Shelter  Management  Training  and  Delivery  Systems, 
the  project  was  at  times  hampered  by  the  lack  of  clear  and  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  larger  emergency  preparedness  training  system 
of  which  shelter  management  training  is  a  part.  In  order  to  develop  and 
implement  the  SMTD  systems,  it  is  essential  that  FEMA  attend  to  the  need 
to  clarify  and  standardize  its  training  requirements  and  define  the  inter¬ 
relationships  among  emergency  preparedness  training  domains.* 

* 

This  effort  was  described  in  an  RFP:  to  "Develop  Scientific  Inputs  to  the 
Conceptualization  of  a  FEMA  Training  and  Education  Program." 
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During  a  crisis  period,  shelter  managers  would  need  to  cooperate  with 
other  members  of  the  civil  preparedness  system.  The  training  of  managers 
should  therefore  be  coordinated  with  that  of  other  participants  in  the  system 
so  that  they  all  will  share  an  understanding  of  how  the  system  is  supposed  to 
function,  and  of  how  they  can  help  each  other.  This  goal  will  be  much  easier 
to  accomplish  if  a  central  agency  is  guiding  training  design  and  monitoring 
its  delivery.  Delivery  of  shelter  management  training  will  be  completed  at 
the  local  level,  but  it  must  begin  at  the  national  level,  where  basic  policy 
decisions  are  made,  and  where  basic  resources  such  as  training  materials  are 
commissioned.  Local  agencies  need  to  know  how  the  FEMA  training  and  education 
department  is  organized,  what  its  responsibilities  and  resources  are,  and  what 
they  can  count  on  FEMA  to  do  for  them  in  an  emergency. 

b.  Exploration  and  design  of  a  media-based  approach  to  shelter  manage¬ 
ment  training.  In  a  crisis-expectant  period,  delivery  systems  which  depend  on 
face-to-face  contact  between  instructors  and  trainees  might  be  insufficient 

to  reach  the  number  of  trainees  that  would  be  required.  In  some  areas,  such 
as  isolated  rural  sites,  low  population  density  might  make  it  difficult  to 
convene  a  training  group.  In  such  situations,  a  shelter  management  training 
program  which  could  be  presented  by  videotape  over  public  television,  through 
teleconferencing,  or  by  some  other  means.  A  media-based  approach  might  also 
be  used  to  tie  different  local  and  regional  emergency  preparedness  systems 
together.  Needs  and  options  for  such  an  alternative  delivery  strategy  ought 
to  be  explored. 

c.  The  design  of  shelter  management  training  for  special  populations. 

The  present  project  focused  on  the  design  of  a  training  and  delivery  system 
that  would  be  implemented  in  the  majority  of  settings  and  that  could  meet 
the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  trainees.  However,  in  a  pluralistic 
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society  such  as  ours,  there  are  populations  with  unique  training  needs  which 
require  the  development  of  special  tailored  versions  of  the  Shelter  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  System.  It  would  be  advisable  therefore  to  investigate  in  more 
detail  the  characteristics  of  specific  groups  that  might  need  specialized 
training,  the  extent  to  which  existing  training  materials  would  or  would  not 
serve  their  needs,  and  the  design  requirements  for  materials  development 
for  these  populations.  Groups  which  might  be  addressed  include:  ethnic 
minorities,  linguistic  minorities,  and  groups  living  in  special  geographic 
settings,  such  as  the  inner-city  and  outlying  rural  areas. 

d.  Exploration  and  design  of  alternative  delivery  configurations.  An 
earlier  study  conducted  at  Far  West  Laboratory  (Banathy,  Stigliano,  Bates, 
Hoeschler  &  Waterman,  1977)  provided  a  hierarchy  of  organizations,  begin¬ 
ning  with  those  that  are  most  amenable  to  providing  a  delivery  capability: 

•  National  organizations  with  local  chapters  and  federal  affiliations: 
e.g. ,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

•  National  organizations  with  little  federal  affiliation  but  with  sys¬ 
tematically  managed  local  structures:  e.g.,  labor  unions,  public 
media  corporations,  social  service  fraternities. 

•  State  government  agencies:  e.g.,  state  community  colleges,  state 
emergency  preparedness  networks. 

•  Local  agencies:  e.g.,  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  police, 
fire  service  and  school  districts;  agencies  that  have  national  or 
state  affiliation  but  are  controlled  locally  such  as  religious 
organizations,  labor  union  locals,  and  service  and  civic  clubs. 

•  Private  industry:  shelter  management  training  could  be  appended  to 
already  existing  employee  training  program  or  organizational-planning 
(ORP)  capability. 

•  Ad-hoc  organizations:  e.g.,  neighborhood  youth  groups,  community 
centers. 


The  above  mentioned  report  also  defined  three  ways  that  a  programmatic 
effort  such  as  the  establishment  of  shelter  management  training  can  expand 
to  the  local  level  and  from  one  locality  to  another: 


•  The  top  down  method.  National  organizations  would  deliver  the 
program  through  their  channels  to  agencies  or  affiliates  at  the 
local  level. 

•  The  "ripple"  effect.  Once  a  program  is  established  at  the  local 
level  either  through  national  or  state  initiation,  other  organi¬ 
zations  would  become  interested  and  involved  and  spread  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  new  audiences  and/or  new  locations. 

•  The  institutional  ripple  effect.  Agencies  (at  either  the  organiza¬ 
tional  or  the  institutional  level)  might  deliver  the  program  to 
other  agencies  who  would  then  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  some 
or  all  of  the  required  operations  at  the  same  or  new  locations. 

Future  design  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  identify  national,  state, 
and  local  agencies  who,  singly  or  in  combination,  might  be  capable  of  de¬ 
livering  shelter  management  training  in  different  localities.  In  addition, 
techniques  for  disseminating  information  and  diffusing  responsibilities  need 
to  be  explored  for  each  of  these  arrangements. 


2.  Instructional  Development  Activities. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  II  of  this  report,  we  presented  an  image  of  a  comp¬ 
rehensive  training  package  that  could  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations.  In¬ 
formation  obtained  from  our  analysis  of  potential  delivery  systems  has  enabled 
us  to  specify  further  what  materials  should  be  included  in  such  a  training 
"package"  and  what  characteristics  these  materials  should  have. 

According  to  our  analysis,  the  three  most  probable  training  situations 
would  be  the  following: 

•  small -group  instruction  carried  out  by  a  trained  instructor  using  the 
facilities  of  a  delivery  agency, 

•  small -group  instruction  using  the  facilities  of  some  community  agency 
with  a  member  of  the  group  acting  as  facilitator;  and 

•  self-directed  learning  using  pre-packaged  materials  stored  in  a  deliv¬ 
ery  or  community  agency  facility  or  in  a  shelter. 

If  materials  are  to  be  usable  under  such  varied  conditions,  they  should  (cf 

Bend,  Unterwagner,  and  McIntyre,  1966): 
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•  be  packaged  in  a  compact  box  that  is  easy  to  store  or  transport; 

•  be  packaged  in  sets  which  might  include  materials  for  10-12  train¬ 
ees  and  a  coordinator; 

•  be  marked  for  easy  identification; 

•  be  written  in  familiar,  brief,  readable  prose,  with  subheadings  to 
aid  scanning; 

•  use  variations  in  type  size,  spacing,  and  colors  to  increase  reada¬ 
bility  in  stress  conditions; 

•  use  tabs  for  easy  access;  and 

•  present  emergency  instructions  and  checklists  as  concisely  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Specific  development  tasks  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  Coordinator's  Manual  for  shelter  management  training.  The  Coordi¬ 
nator's  Manual  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  products  in  the  system. 

The  manual  would  enable  an  instructor  (or  trainee  serving  in  that  role)  to 
design  an  instructional  strategy  appropriate  for  a  particular  group  of 
trainees,  to  manage  these  activities,  to  identify  and  use  conmunity  resources, 
and  to  adapt  training  to  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  manual  would  offer 
model  instructional  sequences  incorporating  other  materials  in  the  training 
package  and  present  guidelines  for  dealing  with  special  situations. 

The  manual  would  be  divided  into  two  major  sections.  The  first  section 
would  cover  the  management  of  the  orientation  workshop.  The  second  section 
would  address  various  ways  of  presenting  training  in  specific  shelter  survival 
skills.  References  to  additional  information,  resources,  and  activities  would 
be  provided  at  appropriate  points. 

b.  Orientation  materials.  This  resource  would  be  a  valuable  part  of  the 
training  package  (though  less  essential  than  the  other  materials)  since  It 
could  serve  not  only  to  Introduce  trainees  to  the  program,  but  could  also  be 
used  to  Inform  personnel  involved  at  various  levels  of  the  delivery  system. 

i 
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Its  primary  purposes  would  be:  0)  to  orient  and  motivate  trainees  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  basic  information  about  the  civil  preparedness  system,  crisis 
relocation  planning,  and  the  shelter  system;  and  (2)  to  foster  positive 
attitudes  concerning  the  viability  of  these  procedures  for  saving  lives  in 
a  nuclear  attack  situation.  Orientation  materials  would  involve,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  a  booklet  and  some  type  of  audio-visual  message. 

c.  Shelter  management  training  Sourcebook  and  Checklists.  The  Source- 
book  would  serve  as  the  major  reference  manual  for  use  by  trainees  during  the 
orientation  workshop  and  during  the  actual  management  of  a  shelter.  With 
certain  revisions,  the  manual,  How  to  Manage  Congregate  Lodging  Facilities 
and  Fallout  Shelters,  prepared  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (1979), 
could  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Sourcebook.  In  order  for  this  manual 

to  function  optimally  in  all  situations  and  for  all  contingencies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  revisions  would  be  required. 

•  the  addition  of  new  topic  areas  such  as  characteristics  and  dangers 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  and  requirements  for  sheltering  people 
safely  in  a  target  area  (positioning  shelterees  for  maximum  blast 
protection,  prevention/suppression  of  incipient  fires  generated  by 
blast); 

•  the  expansion  of  content  in  other  areas,  for  example,  the  transition 
from  one  facility  to  another; 

•  reformatting  some  of  the  content  to  facilitate  use  by  an  emergent 
shelter  manager  (i.e.,  someone  without  previous  contact  with  the 
Sourcebook); 

•  the  addition  of  poster-sized  checklists  that  could  be  affixed  to 
shelter  walls. 

d.  Shelter  management  Workbook.  The  Workbook  would  be  used  by  train¬ 
ees  during  the  orientation  workshop  and  crisis  surge  exercises.  The  Workbook 
would  provide  application  exercises,  tests,  simulation  and  role  playing 
experiences,  as  well  as  a  place  to  note  specific  Information  about  local 
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conditions  and  shelters  which  would  not  appear  in  the  Sourcebook.  Although 
the  Workbook  would  include  a  guidesheet  indicating  which  exercises  could  be 
used  self-instructionally,  its  primary  application  would  be  for  group  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  workshop  situation.  Exactly  which  exercises  were  used  in  any 
workshop  would  be  decided  by  the  workshop  coordinator. 

e.  Shelter  Survival-Skills  Modules.  Since  the  orientation  workshop 
could  only  serve  to  introduce  trainees  to  the  content  of  shelter  management, 
additional  learning  experiences  would  be  required  to  train  them  in  specific 
essential  skills  at  the  requisite  level  of  proficiency.  We  recomnend  the 
development  of  a  series  of  skills  modules  that  could  be  used  with  a  group  or 
with  individuals.  In  peacetime,  these  modules  would  serve  to  increase  the 
proficiency  of  shelter  management  trainees  and  to  maintain  their  interest 
(refresher  training).  In  a  crisis-expectant  period,  they  would  form  the 
basis  of  an  intensive  course  to  train  shelter  managers  and  their  staffs.  The 
behavioral  analysis  performed  during  this  project,  indicated  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  content/skill  areas  are  of  sufficient  import  to  require  special  treatment 
in  the  form  of  additional  materials. 

(1)  Ventilation— Information  and  skills  concerning  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cedures  necessary  to  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of  fresh  air  and 
to  remove  stale  air  and  odors  from  the  shelter. 

(2)  Upgrading  shelters  and  expedient  shelter  constructions— information 
on  how  to  determine  upgrading  requirements  for  a  facility  In  order 
to  provide  protection  from  radioactive  fallout;  techniques  for  up¬ 
grading  shelter  In  limited  time;  plans  and  procedures  for  construct¬ 
ing  an  expedient  fallout  shelter. 

(3)  Human  problems— information  on  how  to  deal  with  psychological  prob- 
lems  relating  to  stress,  crowding,  and  other  conditions  associated 
with  crisis  relocation  and  confinement  in  a  shelter;  leadership  for 
Interpersonal  and  group  relations;  techniques  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  security,  deviant  behavior,  death  In  a  shelter,  etc. 

(4)  Life  support  problems— Information  for  solving  problems  related  to 
crucial  life  support  systems  or  requirements  (other  than  ventilation) 
such  as  power,  water,  food,  sanitation,  medical  needs,  equipment,  etc. 
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(5)  Radiological  monitoring— information  regarding  construction  and/or 
use  of  equipment  to  measure  radiation;  diagnosis  of  radiation  sick¬ 
ness,  and  protective  or  palliative  measures  (this  may  be  adapted 
from  the  RADEF  course). 

(6)  Nuclear  emergencies  other  than  war — Information  about  conditions 
and  problems  relating  to  nuclear  power  plant  accidents,  and  terror¬ 
ist  Incidents  involving  nuclear  weapons  or  blackmail;  providing 
shelter  to  populations  threatened  by  such  situations. 

These  materials  would  include  content,  directions  for  use,  and  exercises  for 

self- testing,  application,  and  practice.  The  development  of  posters,  checklists, 

and  in  some  cases,  accompanying  media  would  also  be  desirable. 

f.  Establish  and  Implement  procedures  for  revision  and  updating.  As 

strategic  weaponry  and  shelter  technology  Increase  in  sophistication,  new 

information  will  become  available,  and  old  information  will  become  outdated. 

If  the  Shelter  Management  Training  and  Delivery  Systems  are  to  remain  effective, 

procedures  will  have  to  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation  and  revisions. 


3.  Field  Development  and  Pilot  Testing 

The  present  project  had  as  its  intent,  the  design  of  a  model  of  a  train¬ 
ing  and  delivery  system.  Models  are  useful  representations  of  the  requirements 
and  complexities  of  a  system  but  models  are  not  systems.  Systems  must  be 
developed  and  implemented  in  "the  real  world"  by  the  people  who  will  use  the 
system.  This  process  of  field  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  is 
a  very  important  one  for  Insuring  that  a  system  design  is  workable  and  effective. 

Field  development  and  pilot  testing  activities  that  should  be  carried  out 
include  the  following: 

•  Tryouts  of  the  Shelter  Management  Training  System  materials.  Pieces 
of  the  instructional  materials  package  described  above  must  be  tested 
by  potential  users  in  situations  that  simulate  actual  conditions  of 
use.  These  tryouts  can  occur  after  each  instructional  piece  is  de¬ 
veloped  and/or  the  tryouts  can  Involve  a  test  of  the  materials  used 
together. 
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>ased  on  specifications  in  the  model. A  particular  set  of 
arrangements,  resources,  and  procedures  must  be  defined  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  setting  using  the  guidelines  included  in  the  model.  Collab¬ 
orative  development  procedures  involving  representatives  from  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies  and  other  community  people  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  resultant  system  configuration  is  well  Integrated  into 
the  local  emergency  management  system. 

Depending  on  the  level  of  effort  possible,  the  above  field  develop¬ 
ment  process  should  be  carried  out  in  multiple  settings  representing 
variants  of  important  environmental  features  (e.g.,  host  area  vs. 
unsophisticated  system)  and  of  candidate  delivery  agencies  (Red  Cross 
and  community  colleges  vs.  Red  Cross  and  fire  companies). 

•  Pilot  testing  of  the  Shelter  Management  Training  System  and  the 
Delivery  System  configuration ts).  At  some  point  after  the  materi al s 
have  been  submitted  to  a  tryout  and  after  a  delivery  configuration 
has  been  worked  out  and  tested  conceptually,  a  simulated  test  of 
both  systems  should  be  conducted. 

.  •  Field  testing  of  the  Shelter  Management  Training  System  and  Delivery 
System.  Following  the  pilot  tests,  materials  and  procedures  are 
revised  in  preparation  for  a  "hands-off"  test  of  the  two  systems  in 
a  new  setting.  The  field  test  tests  simultaneously  the  workability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  systems  and  their  general izability  to  dif¬ 
ferent  users  in  a  different  community. 
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